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GENERAL, 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

1. Gaya districts the south-eastern district of the Patna Division. ..It is 

bounded on the north by Patna Dis- 
Aro* aud. anas. triet, on the east by Moughvr District, 

on the south by Hazaribagh and Palamau districts, and on the west by the Sone 
river which divides it from Shahabad. It is somewhat irregular in shape, the 
extreme length from east to west being 120 miles and the extreme breadth 
from porth to south being 6b miles. Tho area as found in tho present 
survey is 4,748 square miles. 

2 . It is divided into four subdivisions—Sadr, Jahanabad, Aurangabad 

and Nawada. Tho following table shows 
Administrative divisions. the arrangement and areas of the thanas 

and subdivisions and the number of villages in each : — 


Subdivision. 



' Town Gaya 
Mufassal Gaya 

Tilcari 
•" ' Atii 

I Sherghati 


Total of Subdivision 


J ah'.nabad 


Baraohati 

n ... _— 

f Jahanabad 

f A rwal 


'total of Subdivision ... 


Aurangabad 


r baud; agar 
j Aurangabad 

Nabinagar 


Total of Subdivision ... 


Nawada 


fl Nr 

J|p. 


Nawada 


(Total of Subdivision 
't otal of Distric. 


! Pakrilmrwan 
L Rajuuli 


2 >4 
270 

__9B0 ' 
4,748 j 


Wuzit-ganj, Paraiya. 
Bodh aya. 
Belagsnj. 

Khizer Sara!. 

Gurna, Imamganj, 
Diimaria. 

Fatohpur. 

Kurtha. Hulasganj, 
Makbdumpur. 


Goh. 

Rafi ranj, Obm,.I’nruii, 
Mndatipar. 

K.tuinba. 

Worslevganj, Gobiad- 
pur, ilaswa. 

Kauai; ol. 


Jfete,—Ulserepaocles In total ot areas ars due to omission ol decimals. 
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A proposal is at present under consideration to form a new subdivision 
out of the southern portion of the Sadr Subdivision with headquarters 
at Sherghati. Parts of the Sadr Subdivision are more than 50 miles by road 
from Gaya and, as will be seen later, there is great need of closer control 
in the portion to the south-west of Sherghati. Geographically the new 
subdivision should consist of thaua Sherghati and thana Barachati with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Fatehpur police-station to which Gaya is more 
accessible owing to the railway. The difficulty is that this area on the 
present statistics "ives hardly enough work to justify the appointment of 
a Subdivisional Officer. This could be met, I think, by appointing the Sub- 
divisional Officer to be a Munsif. If necessary his work in this capacity 
could be limited to certain classes of cases such as rent-suits. Ip this con¬ 
nection it may. be pointed out that 'tho jurisdiction of Munsifs in Gaya 
is arranged according to parganas which gives rise occasionally to difficulty 
in tracing the connection between civil suits and . our records which are 
classified according to thanas. Now that the survey has been completed 
and each village can be exactly identified by its thana and thana number, 
there would appear to bo no point in retaining this division in the civil courts* 
more especially since it has been dropped for all practical purposes in the 
Golloctorate. The parganas contained in the district are shown in tho map 
of Zila Bihar in Mr. James’ Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
operations in the district of Patna to which reference may- be made. 

3 . The physical features of the district have- often been described 

before,* am? it is unnecessary to repeat 
Topographical features. them in detail. Briefly the district 

consists of two traefs. The southern one 
comprising the southern portions of the Sadr, Aurangabad and Nawada Sub¬ 
divisions consists of high land partly covered with jungle and with a strong 
slope to the north. It is undulating and tho water-sheds between the rivers 
issuing from the Chota Nagpur plateau are well marked. The northern 
tract comprising the northern portions of thn Sadr, Aurangabad and 
Nawdda Subdivisions and the whole of the Jahanabad Subdivision is an alluvial 
plain still with a perceptible slope to the north. 

Throughout the district spurs from the Chota Nagpur plateau, isolated 
hills and ridges are mot with, the only thanas without a hifl being Arwal and 
Daudnagar. These hills, besides making a pleasant break in the scenery 
providing opportunities for sport, perform a useful function in supplying 
metal for making roads and the permanent way of the railway. 

4. Tho principal river is the Sone which forms the western boundary of 

Riy0rg the district for a length of 65 miles. 

liY r ’ Its main importance lies in being the 

source of the big irrigation canal, the head-works of* tvhigh are at Barun. 
Tlie first river, as we go eastward from the Sone, is the Punpun which runs 
roughly parallel to tho Sone in a north-easterly direction. Then we have 
a series'of rivers running almost due north which join the Punpun either 
in this district or in Patna. These are the Baitarni, Adri, Madar (which 
is joined by the Dhawa), Morhar (of which Dhadha is an offshoot) and Jamuna, 
which falls into the Dhadha. The next group of rivors also flowing northward 
do not reach the Ganges, but in Patna District turn to the east and merge 
in the big Jill in Baih .Subdivision or fall into the Kiul river. The rivers 
in this group are •the Phalgu (formed by the junction of the S(Tohana. and 
Lilajan.and dividing updater into the Sone, Phalgu and Mohana),.the Paimar, 
Dhadhar, Tilaiya (which is joiued by the Dhanarji and Khuri) and the 
Sakri. 

* Gazetteer, jxi ge 2 et s-q., Hotes on Gt.ya, Chapter II. 

Mr. Wevetsun Moore's 'Final R port on tho Survey and Settlement Operations of 1893-98 id the 
district of Gaya. 
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Besides tMsn g<**grapMeal classification of the rivers there is another 
classification which is important from the poiht of view of irrigation. The 
Punpun, Madar, Dhawa, Jamuna and Paimar rise in the plain below the 

? lateau and their beds are of clay, fairly narrow, and with steep banks, 
'he other rivers rise in the hills and bring down large quantities of sand when 
in flood, with the result that their beds are sandy arid wide, with sloping banks 
and continually rising. This gives rise to the well-known tendency of these 
rivers to change their course and to form offshoots whioh generally rejoin the 
old bed a few miles further on, but sometimes diverge altogether from it. This 
tendency lias in one or two instances been helped by the existence of artificial 
irrigation channels or pains without proper head-works. Pull details of the 
impertant rivers have been given, in the Gazetteer, pages 4—9. 

5 . The district is well served by the East Indian Railway, and its branches— 

the Patna-Gaya Railway and South 
Rai,wa y s - Bihar Railway. The Patna-Gaya line 

which is the oldest and formerly a State 
Railway, serves .Tahanabad and the north of the district. The South Bihar 
Railway serves Nawada and the east of the district. The Moghal9arai-Gaya 
line with the Daltongauj branch from Barun .serves, the west'and south¬ 
west while the Grand Chord line serves the south-east. .The part of the 
district most in need of railway communication is Arwal thana *in the north* 
east which is difficult of access in the rains This heed would be met by 
a line from Ja^anabad to Arwal or by aline from Gaya to Arwal via Tikan. 
Either project would be very expansive as the lines would run across the line 
of drainage. A.preliminary survey has been made of a railway to Sherghati 
in the sotith. 

Another projoot which had been sanctioned, but has been abandoned, is 
the realignment of the railway through Gaya Town. Th» present station lies 
north and south as. it was originally built for the Patna-Gaya railway so that 
the important lines from the east to west have -to negotiate heavy curves 
in approaching it. Tho new scheme provided for a line leaving the Grand 
Chord at Bandhua and running straight through the town joining up with 
the present railway about half a mile to the west of the present station. A new 
station was to v be built at this junction and ample accommodation made 
available for goods traffic which is somewhat congested at present. 

The strengthening of the Patna-Gaya line in order to permit fast 
traffic is also under consideration. 

6 . Owing to the nature of the soil generally met with—clay, sand and black 
Roadg cotton soil—and the frequency of uAbridg¬ 

ed sandy rivers the unmetalled roads iu the 
district tiro adapted for cart traffic only in the coll weather and are usually 
impassable in the rains. The carrying traffic of the district is therefore largely 
done by means of pack bullocks and we find a high proportion of metalled 
roads. A glance at the map will show that the ’central and southern parts of 
the district are well served by metalled road, but there is not a metalled 
road in the whole of the Jahaaahad Subdivision except in Jahanabod itself. 
The greatest need is a good road between Jahanabad and Arwal. The diffi¬ 
culty of keeping the present road in good order arises from the clay of which 
it is composed and the amount of waterway required. The first ten miles 
of this road lie between tho Punpun river and the Dhadha. At this point 
the rivers are 10 miles apart. On the liue of tho .Vloghalsarai Gaya Railway they 
are 85 miles apart so that the flood water is very much concentrated on the 
road and it is breached in most years. 

Another very useful road would be one between Tikari an l Arwal, but it 
Would be equally difficult to keep in good prcler. 

The absence of metalled roads in this part of the district will, however, be 
shortly removed by the metalling of the Patna-Gava . load. The original 
Patna-Gaya road ran via Khizer Sarai and Hilsa, but in 1821 it was. 
described by the Collector as impassable having in parts been so encroached 
upon as to have, become merely a high embankment with foom on the 
top for a footpath only. In 1790 Law had proposed that Government 
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should make a new road on the west side of the Phalgu, but the Board had 
refused owing to lack of funds and suggested that if Law approached.the 
landlords they would contribute. Nothing was done till 1812 when Govern¬ 
ment sanctioned the construction of the road at an estimated cost of fts. ^9,157. 
Captain Peok completed the Work in 1815 at an actual cost of Rs. 20,286 
to which was subsequently added Rs. 14,740 for bridges and repairs. The 
portion of the road in Patna District could, no longer he used when the railway 
was built on it, but the Gaya portion is still intact though in need of thorough 
repair. The* postal runners used to take 49 hours in carrying letters between 
Patna and Gaya, a period not unknown even at the present day. 

Important works recently carried out are the metalling of the road between. 
Aurangabad and Daudnagar and the making of a new unmetalled road be¬ 
tween Sherghati and Imaraganj. The present road has no loss than five’sandy 
river crossings in 16 milesT The new road takes a course which necessitates 
only one such crossing and is important in view of the big lac industry near 
Imamganj. The use of roads has recently been developed by the inauguration 
of motor car servioes which run betweeh Gaya and Sherghati and Gaya and 
Tikari. Both services are 1 proving useful to the public and remunerative to the 
company Which works them. 

The following table shows the roads maintained by various authorities - 

I.—Public Works Department— 

Metalled roads ... ... ... ..., 67 miles. 

Unmetalled roads ... ... ... ... Nil, 


Tho Department, however, keeps up an unmetalled road along the bank of 
the Patna branch canal which is practicable for a motor in dry weather with 
care. 


II.—District Board— 


Metalled road* 


... { 


I. A—Bridged and drained throughout ... 

I. B.—Partially bridged and drained 

Total metalled roads 


Miles. 

192 

18 

210 


Unmetalled voads 


II A.—Unmetnllod road* bridged and drained through. 96 

out. 

II B.—Uurratalled road* partially bridged m 1 drained 181 

III. —Hoads bunked and surfaced with muram but not 

.... drained. 

IV. —Roada banked but not surfaced, partially bridged 784 

and drained. 

V,—Hoads, oleared, partially bridged end drained ... 69 

VI.—Road* cleared only ... ... ... 261 


Total unmetaHed roads ... 1,341 

7 . Water communications in the district are of minor importance as none 
, ., of the rivers except the Sone is navigable 

Water eommun oa ion*. and on }y intermittently. A certain 

amount of traffic is carried on the Patna Canal, mostly in bamboos, and a small 
steamer also plies. Ferry boats are available for crossing the bigger rivers when 
in flood at a few places. The first Collector stationed at Gaya, Thomas Law, 
endeavoured to stimulatQ water transit on tho Phalgu. He wrote in 1785 to 
the Board:— 


“No Company’s servant having ever been appointed to this station I set out with a map 
in my hand, and traced every river as a source of benefit to my district. 

I said to myself—“I will encourage merchants. Old and new articles of commerce shall 
be transported and the increased habitants shall expend the additional cultivation ” but, sad 
disappointment, I found every river dry, being supplied only in the rainy season by temporary 
torrents from the hills. Being unwilling, however, to resign the flattering idea, I collected 
workmen from Patna and the Phalgu has for tho first time seen a boat at Gaya, 
The " Experiment ” has also safely gone down the river loaded. As there was great 
delay and expense in waiting on Sands for the coming stream, and boats built h$re 
oannot return, but must be sold with their cargoes, permit me to recommend that yon 
excite a spirit of commercial industry by obtaining a deduction of one-half of the 
Calcutta duties on all boats both built and loaded in the Phalgu within my district. The road 
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to Patna is rarely if ever passable for Be parries during; tbe rains ; whatever cargoes therefore 
may be sent on boats from benfce, are so much clear benefit to the country that with a desire 
to see how far encouragement will stimulate, I request authority to collect the remaining half 
of the duties here on Phalgu exportations. I wish but to try the experiment and look not to 
advantage I therefore bind myself to bring tbe whole to account without any deduction for 
charges, and to pay 500 rupees for every boat that escapes without duty. 

Tlie Board, however, did not agree to remit the duties and the experiment 
failed. 


8. There are 81 post offices and 12 telegraph offices in the district. 

„ . , Another telegraph office is badly needed 

Port ...1 Te. .graph Offlora. ^ gberghat j» 

9 . The principal towns are the Municipalities of Gaya, Daudnagar and 

_ , Tikari; the Subdivisional headquarters, 

owns «n mar e 3 . Jahanabad, Aurangabad, Nawada ; and 

Sberghati. Besides these there are important markets at Arwal, Rafiganj, 
Fateh pur, Raniganj, Itajauli, Wprsleyganj and Haswa. 


10 . Tbe principal articles of trade are the products of agriculture and the 
„ , ’ . , . . industries are very few. Tlie lac and 

ra a an in m. ne«. mica industry have increased in import¬ 

ance owing to.the' war, and it is satisfactory to find that the actual cultivators 
of lac have participated in the increased prices and the rise in prices has not 
been wholly due to middlemen. There is undoubtedly a large amount of 
mineral wealth in £raya and the exploitation of this sooner or later will develop 
into a considerable industry. The blanket industry for which Gaya is famous 
is thriving and advertisements from Obra, one of the centres, are to be seen 
daily in the Calcutta papers. The sugar industry is one that would appear 
capable of development. Experience has shown, however, that the manu¬ 
facture on a small scale of refined sugar cannot compete with imported sugar. 
It is possible, however, that manufacture on a large scale with modern method 
would meet with more success. 


given 


below are based on 


a considerable trade that goes 
Arwal to Khagaul. 


The figures of exports and imports which are 
railway figures only and take no account of 
down the Fatna branch canal from Daudnagar and Arwal to Khagaul. Also 
it does not include trade with bazars outside the district but near the borders. 
This, however, is counterbalanced by trade from outside with bazars just inside 
the district. The following figures show tbe export and import in maunds of 
the principal food-grains from the following sources ;—( 1 ) last quinquennial 
report 1909-10, (2) last report on rail-borne traffic compiled in the Collectorate, 
1911-12, (3) figures obtained from the East Indian Railway for the period, 
November 1910—October 1917. 



1909-10. 

1911-12. 

1916-17. 



Import. 

Espo-t. 

Import. 

Export, 

Rico 

Paidy 

Wheat ... 

Gram Odd pulse 

Other food-graius ... 

301.749 

122.325 

8,117 

1*0.889 

194,109 

30,958 

3,894 

71,724 

1,41,727 

14,082 

3,238 

674 

1,321 

53,05ii 

41,725 

697,708 

39,462 

89,510 

521,237 

32.405 

J- 49,918 

20,242 

135,287 

111,293 

96,182 

853,728 


In 1909-10 the crops were good but the year followed on a series of bad 
ones. 1911-12 was a good year also and the effect of the good years in 1909—11 
is marked. _ 1916-17 also followed on a good year. The figures show that in 
spite of its irrigation system Gaya is in some years dependent on outside help 
for food. Other articles do not show such violent variations :— 
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— 

1806-10. 

1911-12. 

1916-17. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Linseed ... 

fingu 

Our 

Kurosine oil 

Gannj bngs 

Coni and Coke 

Salt 

75t 
80,353 
90.890 
77,087 
1(1,937 
1,084,324 
238. (61 

295 091 
80,y:il 
189,590 
3,597 
9,713 
5,363 
2.867 

1,019 

86,569 

94.959 

106,814 

32,750 

1,337,391 

226,479 

333 197 
52,125 
345,089 
4,082 
5,801 
6,504 
881 

J- 8,567 

80,790 

14,277 

133,576 

201,252 

125,100 

*78,158 


44,500 maunds was the net export of lac in 1911-12. 

An analysis of the last returns prepared in the Collectorate in 1911-12 shows 
that about 96 per cent, of the paddy is exported as rice and about 60 per cent, of 
the total goes to Calcutta and about 25 per cent, to Patna. 65 per cent, of the 
wheat goes to Calcutta and 23 per cent, to Chota Nagpur. 78 per cent, of gram 
and pulse goes to Calcutta and 9 per cent, to Chota Nagpur. Practically all the 
linseed goes to Calcutta. As to sugar the exports of refined and unrefined sugar 
are more than balanced by the imports. Of gur and jagri 48 per cent, goes to 
the Central Provinces, the rest being distributed all over Bengal and Bihar, 
Calcutta the next largest customer taking just about as much as it 6ends to 
the district. 


a. The district is exceedingly well supplied with bungalows for the use 
... of travelless and inspecting officer* 

raped.ion uBga ows. I Q addition to the 24 inspection bunga¬ 

lows and two d&k bungalows kept up by the District Board, the Public Work. 
Department have thr<io bungalows on the Patna Canal and four on the Grand 
Trunk road. Yery few parts of the district are outside a radius of 10 miles 
from any bungalow. Atri, Kutumba and Dumaria are places where bungalows 
would be useful. 

12 . The climate of the district is generally dry and bracing and on the 

, , ... . whole as good as that of any district of 

Climate and publ .0 health. the p rovince except those of the Chota 

Nagpur plateau. A full description of the seasons is given on page 15 of the 
Gazetteer. Chapter YII of the slme work deals with the public health. 
Plague was the disease which brought itself most to notice during tho opera¬ 
tions, and it frequently delayed field work owing to the remarkable way in 
which the policy of evacuation has been adopted. The sight of a whole village 
Camping out in temporary huts was a common one, and in the market towns the 
richer classes left tne place altogether. The recent increase in the inoomo of 
the District Board will doubtless lead to an extension of medical work in the 
district, but perhaps the outstanding occurrence since the Gazetteer was written 
is the remarkable fall in the death-rate in Gaya town since the opening of tho 
water-works. 


13 . Tho following table shows the average rainfall at the various rain 

registering stations in the district.. There 
aiu a ‘ are two other stations, Barachati and Rafl- 

ganj, for which averages have not been supplied by the Director-General of 
Observatories- 


Eecording SUtian. 

n 

g 

A 

February, J 

1 


. 

£ 

< 

* 

M 

4 

a 

a 

jA 

>-» 

i 

0 

be 

c 

< 

« 

«o 

P 

m 

« 

efi 

k 

« ) 

s 

u 

° 

fc* 

A 

I 

© 

* 

G 

J3 

g 

o 

V 

ft 

i 

c 

3 

J, Aurangabad 

0 69 

072 

047 

0*84 

1*09 

8-it 

12*11 

18*10 

7*13 

SXl 

o-*» 

n-21 

44*55 

», ... 

0*69 

0-fll 

U»4l 

0*29 

1*20 

6*00 

12'07 

IS 3» 

7*03 

r.o 

0*33 

0*16 

46*47 

8. Nawada 

071 

07s 

HJ 

0*25 

1*62 

6 41 

11*08 

1 .v» 

7 01 

2 12 

0*16 

0*13 

42*«a 

4, Johanabcd 

07o 

07 1 

0*37 

0’M 

lift 

6-oa 

It’40 

12*66 

fl-75 

2*41 

0*23 

0*10 

42*71 

6. Arwal ... 

072 

0-81 


0 21 

1*17 

576 

12‘zl 

10*97 

7*09 

1*06 

0*10 

0-19 

*07 

ts. Daudi »?»r 

O (ill 

07? 

0*26 

0*17 

2 82 

Bte 

11*83 

11-39 

6*93 

1 72 

0*22 

0*18 

♦1**4 

7, Huerphali 

o*eo 

0‘SB 

HI 

028 

tr82 

6 30 

10 tt6 

11*61 

7* "4 

2 20 

0*20 

0 12 

46 04 

8. Raiauii... 

062 

loo 

0*87 

0*34 

1*14 

6*29 

l?-7i 

12*50 

«■« 

1*79 

0*24 

oar- 

4#-89 

9. I’akribarwin 

om 

0 7$ 

072 

0*10 

1*18 

5-66 

il-HO 

11*46 

7*3o 

1*30 

0*16 

074 

40*86 

10 . Dog 

0*88 

1-06 

0'45 

Oil 

0 90 

6*97 


11*89 

9*43 

1*68 

0*10 

0*13 

43 *<7 

11. Nabinagar 

076 

1-60 

07u 

0*60 

Oo9 

?'06 

9*64 

110? 

10*43 

0*84 

0*16 

002 

43*86 

District average ... 

071 

0*00 

0*47 

0*26 

1*21 

8-27 

11*60 

11*69 

7 73 

l‘c6 

0*20 

Qi4 

43'U 
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The figures show no great variation over tho distriot. Compared with the 
figures for Patna on the north, we find the rainfall is less in Gaya district in 
June and July, greater in August and September and less again in October. 


14 . The universal denominations for weights are maunds, paseris , seers 
T , ... , and qandas, but thc-relation between these 

denominations vanes a good deal. A 
ganda is the weight of 4 pice or 4 rupees usually the lattor, ft seer may be any¬ 
thing from 10 to 14 gandas and a paseri anything from 5 to 7 seers, but there 
are always 8 paseris in a maund. 


The local biglia varies greatly. Besides the standard bigha based on the 
Utggi of 5| cubits there is prevalent throughout tho 9 annas Tikari estate the 
u Lai darwaza ” loggi measured by the height of the jamb of the big door at 
the north entrance of the palace at Tikari. This is 8 feet 9 inches and is gene¬ 
rally put at cubits though in some villages it is called 0 cubits. In 
addition to these, loggis of 6 j cuhits and 5f cubits were found. The cubit is not 
an invariable standaid and the laggi of 5J cubits may measure anything from 
8 feet, | inch to 8 feet, 9 inches. In some villages iu the south of JSawada 
tbana in measuring the 0 cubits laggi, the cubits were taken in turn to the end 
of the thumb and each of the fingers and finally to tho end of the closed fist. It 
is clear that care is necessary in dealing with matters involving outturns per bigha, 
to see that the size of the bigha is known and it is better to work in acres. In tho 
south of the district the Chota Nagpur system of dividing up the area of the vil¬ 
lages into annas and pies was occasionally found. An example is village 
Rajaundha No. 523, thana Barachati. 

The ^ measures of length call for no remark. In the south-west of thana 
Sherghati some curious measures were found such as tho use of measures of 
weight to oxpress distance, a seer being equal to a koa and a karnca to a furlong. 

15 . Cultivated land in the record-of-rightB is divided into two classes, 

dhanhar and bhit. Dhanhar land is 
" cUf.es ci -oil. land on which winter rice was grown in 

the year of khanapuri or preliminary 
record-writing. Bhit land is all the rest. It is obvious that such a classifi¬ 
cation is very rough sinco there is in any year a certain amount of land which 
can and docs grow winter rice but happens in that particular year to he growing 
Bomething else for which it is also suitable. Some lands aro used for rice or 
rabi crops according to the rainfall. The classification is therefore neither 
exaot nor permanent and tho supposition that lands recorded as bhit are neces¬ 
sarily dissimilar from lands recorded as dhanhar, has often misled courts. 

In Gaya district it was clear that on accqjint of the prevalonce of the 
proiuce-Tent system something more detailed in the way of classification -wag 
desirable in order to make tho records of any assistance in such matters as coss 
revaluation or commutation of produce-rents. The attempt to achieve this, 
which will he dealt with later, was a failure, but it has shown that the kind of 
soil is not a very important factor in outturn. Good irrigation and careful 
husbandry will grow an excellent crop on unpromising soil. The following 
remarks on soils in the district must be read subject to this consideration :— 

The principal classes of soil are 

Rcical or Karail , a tenacious clay, becoming extremely hard on 
drying. It is divided into two classes, telia or kali lceical, a black clay 
and asli kf.ical having less organic matter in it and not so black. This soil 
is usually productive paddy soil and owing to its property of relaining mois¬ 
ture is generally capable of growing a rabi crop, the seeds being simply scat¬ 
tered on the land before the paddy is cut. 

Pirirw is clay with a small amount of sand and grows paddy and rabi 
crops. It. is also good for sugarcane. Tin's s -il is sometimes called paura, hut 
this term is also used to indicate land irrespective of the kind of soil, in which 
paira crops are grown. 

Boras, half clay and half sand. It grows paddy or rabi crops or bhadoi 
and rabi, and is suitable for sugarcane. 
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Bal&undn, a sandy soil with some olay, usually grows only rabi crops* 
Between this and bala, a nearly pure sand, there are various mixtures by tho 
name of halmat, balkas, etc., indicating a large proportion of sand. 

Coria or goriaut , a yellow or reddish clay mixed with sand and small 
stones. It grows usually rabi crops, hut can grow paddy when irrigated. 

llehra, a whitisli clay with some sand, sometimes but not always impreg¬ 
nated with soda salts. This soil, if well irrigated, will give as good a paddy 
crop as keical, but usually it is upland and only grows rabi crops. 

Soils with the prefix ankri, such as ankri ketval, are soils containing 
pebbles such as are found at the foot of hills. They are generally less produc¬ 
tive than the soils without the pebbles. 

Soil classification is not exact especially as regards the mixtures of clay and 
sand and it is not uncommon to find a w r ido diversity of opinion as regards the 
particular name to bo assigned to a soil, some calling it pairu and others 
balsundri. 

16 . A full account of the famines is given in the Gazetteer, pages 120—25, 

and it is unnecessary to emphasi/.o the fact 
FalEir ‘ 0S ’ that owing to tho way in which the 

district is protected partly by canal irrigation and partly by an extended system 
of private irrigation, there is very little danger of anything beyond scarcity 
occurring. 

17 . The northern part of the district around .Tahanabad is liable to flood 

owing to the configuration of the river 
Fiood3 ' referred to in paragraph 4, and the fact 

that there is a slight depression in that part of the country, and floods have been 
serious in 1905, 1913 and 1917. The 1905 flood is described in the Gazetteer, 
page 119, and the flood of 1913 was almost similar. The flood of 189G in the 
Sakri river and that of 1901 in Arwal thana owing to a rise in the Sone and 
Ganges are also described in the Gazetteer. Tho noteworthy point about all these 
floods is their sudden rise and fall, the first being due to the closeness of the 
country to most of the river sources and the latter to the slope of the country 
which enables tho water to how rapidly away. In consequence they bavo caused 
very little loss of life, and on the whole very little damage to standing crops, 
while later crops were improved by tho deposit of silt. The loss in houses and 
stored grain w'as, however, considerable, and in tho case of the Sakri flood, 
owing "to the sand brought down and the rush of the wator down irrigation 
channels unprotected with head-works, a considerable area was rendered 
unculturahle and many irrigation works were damaged or destroyed. 

The recent flood of August 1917 which took place mainly in the Phalgu 
and Aiorhar rivers was the worst known in Gaya for many years. The material 
damage lo houses, bridges, and the bhudoi crops was great, hut the loss of life 
in the circumstances comparatively small. The wdnter crops were excellent. 


CHAPTER II. 

POPULATION. 


18. The following table shows the population by thanas and subdivisions 

„ , as found at the last census :— 

r.i'su’t of census of 1911. 


Subdivision and thanas. 

Area iu 

bquhre 

miicH, 

No. of houses. 

Population. 

Percentage o! variation. 

Density 

of 

population 
per square 
mile. 

1011. 

1901, 

1901-12. 

:ao]-]9oi. 


1,909 

168,499 

795.237 

749,7«7 

4*4*74 

-0*69 

419 

1 own Giiva 

a 

11,9‘*3 

40.!'21 

7 ,2H3 

— 29 07 

— il*»I 

6,240 


45: 

T 

191,484 

179,021 

+ 0-60 

-6*55 

451 



JS.W12 

94,37' 

91.309 

+ 3*89 

- 14*80 

<19 



33,1'.! 

395,4:0 

143,131 

+ 11*60 

-10*78 

697 

Biwaehatl 

428 

Z:\td 9 

113,999 

107,9'1 

+ 6 01 

-SM6 

27 i 


517 

74.023 

30'*, 970 

151,527 

+ 12*18 

-1 43 

329 


96) 

hd.3.7 


454,235 

-t-1’49 

+3*21 

486 


-ii'O 

6*1,874 

25*5,003 

2»7,*73 

— 0*04 

+4 C3 

633 


£70 

IV-14 

77,2&» 

73,702 

+ 4*S7 

4-0*40 

2m 



l»U2f> 

1*0, ’• 55 

y2,6'io 

+7*24 

+ *‘1*4 

419 

3. da'mnahad subdivision 

604 

7ft,4'2 

422,287 

809,2**£ 

+»•*» 

— V 85 

f.M 


4'«5 

:,.v -n 

2-4*. 191 

*99,530 

+ 7*27 

-3*95 

7li 


POO 

24 371 

133,09 V 

1U5,0S3 

+ 14*09 

-8*15 

656 

4. Aurangabad Subdivision 

1,2:2 

Oi.fi -V 

490.978 

46ft,0l0 

+ 4*63 

—1*02 

385 



23.131 

122,804 

115.15S 

4-6*20 

*•6* « 

498 



19, ..23 

101.421 

H'3.099 

-1*6:4 

— (**50 

S28 


719 

02,133 

207,103 

251,393 

+ 6*23 

-415 

S73 

Total of district- 

4,743 

4i2,IiO 

2.101,010 

S.WU.033 

+4*03 

- 3 t>7 

468 
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13 . It is unfortunate that Dr. Buchanan’s enquiries in 1812 cannot be 

utilized so fully in this district as in 
Population in is; 2 . Patna and Shahabad owing to the fact 

that the southern portion of the district was at that time part of llamgarh 
an not of Bihar and the tfivnas of the portions surveyed do not all corre¬ 
spond. Arwal and Daudpagar thanas corresponded fairly, well to their present 
oundaries but included part9 of the present Tikari ihana. Nawada thana 
included not only the present thana but Pakriharwan and Itajauli. Gaya 
thana did not extend so far to the south as it does now but included a good 
deal of Tikari and Atri thanas and the part of Bnrac mti thana near Fatehpur. 
Jahanabad thana included part of Tikari thana and part of Patna district but 
its present eastern portion I or mod with thj northern part of ^Atri thana and 
part of Patna distric a thana called Hulasganj which is still the name of the 
eastern police-station of the Jahanabad thana. Absolute comparison is there¬ 
fore out of the question but a comparison of density of population can be 
made. 


Thant of 1812, 

Area in *q. in. 

Density in 1.812. J 

Density in 1011. 

Area lo *q. n. 

Coriubponding present area. 


2«1 

i 4:10 

060 

290 

Arwal 


327 

1 -9‘ 

498 

2 '5 

Daudnagar. 

Jahanabad, Halasganjand Gaj» 

1,518 

! 653 

678 

1,3)7 

Jahanabad, T IHrl Atrl and Gays 

Nawada. 

9o.J 

3,089 

*! 

1 

46 

l 

9.0 

1 1 
| 

Nawada, Puk-ibarwan and 

RftjauiU 


The total population estimated by Buchanan is 1,500,500 for an area 10 
per co \t larger than that of the present district without thanas Aurangabad, 
JVabinagar, Sherghati and Baracluti ; this area had in 1911a population of 
1,508,579. 

Except in thanas Arwal and Nawada which were largely waste in 1812 
there has been no great inereaso in density and if Buchanan’s figures are as 
correct here as they have been found elsewhere it would indicate an increase of 
12 per cent in the past cpntury. The increase in the whole district is certainly 
much larger than this owing to the increase in cultivation in the south. 

20 . The population of the district in 1372 at the time of the first 

census was 1,947,824. In 1881 it was 
Variation in population since 1872. 2,124,082 and in 1891 it WES 2,138,331. 

In 1901 it had fallen to 2,069,933, but in 
1911 again rose to 2,161,010. The variations in area of the district since 1872 
have been unimportant. The two maia causes at work in impeding the growth 
of population in Gaya are disease and emigration. The period 1891—-1901 Was 
especially unhealthy and its close was marked by a Ifeavy mortality and panic 
due to plague. The period 1901—1911 was also marked by plague epidomics 
which were severe in the years 1901—03. The increase in spite of this and 
a net emigration of 16,000 siuce 1891 shows a return to more normal conditions. 
The increase was shared by all thanas except three. The decrease iu thana 
Town Gaya which consists almost wholly of the Gaya Municipality was due to 
an outbreak of plague during the census and a consequent large emigration. 
A later census in oune 1911 proved the temporary nature of this. The dec¬ 
line in Nawada is asoribod to a temporary swelling of the population in 1901 
by plague refugees. Nabinagar thana is infertile with very* few facilities for 
irrigation. 

21 . The females slightly outnumber the males, the exoess being most 

marked among the Muhammadans. 

Proportion of males to females. Among the higher castes of Hindus the 

males outnumber tho females. The 
exoess of females over males occurs throughout the district except in thanas 
Arwal and Jahanabad and the Worsleyganj police-station in thana Nawada. 
These adjoin Patna district in which males outnumber the females. 
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22 . Hindus outnumber Muhammadans by nearly 9 to 1. In only four 

thanas is this proportion lessened. In thana 
9 * on ’ Town Gaya the proportion is only 3 to 1. 

In Aurangabad thana the number of Muhammadans is greatest,(31,167) partly 
due, to its large total population, only exceeded by Nawada and Jahanabaa, and 
partly to the fact that the proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans is only 7'6 to 1. 
The proportion in thana Pakribarwan is about the same, while in Sherghati 
it falls to 6^ to 1. In 1812, Dr. Buchanan estimated that over one-quarter 
of the population of the northern thanas was Muhammadan. The following 
table shows the number of Hindus to oach Muhammadan in all the thanas for 
the last three censuses •— 


Thana. 

1601. 

1001. 

1611. 

Arwal 




Ill 

Ill 

12-3 

.lah&imbftd 




D-d 

0-1 

99 

Daudnagur 




104 

101 

107 

Aurangabad 




7-a 

7-7 

7-C 

N abinugar 




120 

12-6 

12-3 

'i’ikari 




81 

8>5 

9-1 

Mufassal Gaya ... 




HI 

9 4 

9-7 

Atri 





90 

90 

Nawada 

•«• 



• 

8-9 

8-9 

Pakribarwan 




i 'Ml 


74 

Rajuuli 




o-l 


92 

Sherglmti 






6-5 

Baracbati 





05 

101 

Gaya tun n 


• • • 


■i 

32 

3-1 


The variations from thana to thana show faintly the position of the original 
Muhammadan centres and although the variation since J891 would appeal 
to show that Muhammadans were losing ground in the more advanced part oi 
the district and gaining ground in the less advanced part, very little inference 
can be drawn from this because the figures are obscured by the tendency ol 
Muhammadans to gravitate to the towns The normal Muhamma lan popula' 
tion of Gaya town is as great as that of the whole of thana Mufassal Gaya 
and in 7 places classified as towns in Gaya district with a total population 
of 66,59-' iu 1911, 22,174 were Muhammadans. Plague which has beei 
a large factor in the vital statistics of the district in the last twenty years natur 
ally has a greater effect in parts of denser population and therefore has affecte< 
the Muhammadan population to a greater extent than the Hindu in the mor 
advanced and more densely populated parts of the district. Elsewhere th 
general tendency of the Muhammadans to increase slightly faster than th 
Hindus (Census of India lieport 1911, Volume V, Part I, paragraph 415) ha 
prevailed. Although as noted above tho comparative figures do not sho 1 
definitely the original Muhammadan centres the features of the inhabitants c 
particular areas clearly shou^ their origj a. Perhaps the most interesting cas 
of this is the portion of pargana Narhat around Basulpur No. 113, than 
Nawada, where many of the raiyats have an Afghan type of faoe, the Jet 
raiyat of Basulpur, a Bakhtiari Pathan, being a striking example. Many of tt 
villages in the neighbourhood have double names, the old Hindu name as no 
used and the Muhammadan name given at tho time of the conquest wbk 
survives in the Collcctorate registers. Examples are Saraya No. 106 calli 
Sbahbazpur in the Collectorate registers and Lalthaura No, 112 called Cha 
gezpur. 

23 . The tnost numerqus among the Hindu castes are shown in the ‘ folio - 

ing table whit h compares their nui 
Casta distribution, Hindus,, bprs With those of 1901 i—- 


Cuts. 


Karaborin 1H), 


Mnmbw In 1901, 


Goala or Ahir 

Jdabhan 

Koeri 

hlmivon ... 
Duadn 
Kfthar 
Rajput 


836,829 

805,846 

) 70,90 < 

163,108 

153.288 

«r,,343 

127,606 

111,881 

}1B,698 

108,084 

112,444 

110,099 

111,187 

110,949 






















n 


Thege all show an increase but, on the other hand, both Brahmans and 
Kayasthfts who form important oastes, though not so large, have decreased in 
number since 1901. 

24 . The following table shows the number of tho two principal Muham¬ 
madan castes:— 

Caste distribution, Muhammadans. 


Caste. 


Xumber in 1911. 


Number In 1901. 


Sheikh ... ... ... ... 47,94k 66,782 

Pathan ... ... ... ... 28,166 23.969 

The number of Pathans is noteworthy, there being far more of this caste 
in Gaya than in any other district of the Province. They occur chiefly in thana 
Sherghati. The decrease in the number of Sheikhs is curious, though it is 
probably due to a stricter classification. The tendency of other Muhammadan 
castes to get themselves recorded as Sheikhs is noted in paragraph 837 of the 
Census Report. 


25 . The total number of the population engaged in agricultural or pastoral 

occupations or dependant on those so en- 
Orcupation. gaged is 1,013,4 »9 forming over 74 per 

cent of the total. Of these 744,725 are 
dependants and in addition there are 3,400 who are only partial'y engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. They are further classified as follows linclusive of 
dependants):— 


Ordinary cultivators ... .., 


r ,. 

... 

962,881 

Farm servants and labourers 

... 


... 

521,945 

Kont-receivera .. .., 


• •• 


60,180 

.Agents, Managers. Kent-Collectors, etc. 

»»• 

... 


38,944 

Kaisers of farm stock 


... 

... 

84.729 

Forestry 


... 


* 2,033 

Grower* of special product* 



... 

1,335 

Kaisers of sill, worms and other small animal* 

... 

... 

... 

2 


26 - The total number of peoplo born in Gaya district who were found out¬ 
side the district at the time of the 1913 
Emigration. Census was 204,564, an increase of 

• roughly 31,000 since 1901. Nearly one- 

third of these (62,506)*were enumerated in and around Calcutta. The adjoining 
districts accounted for 75,195 as follows • 


Patna 
Shubabad 
Mongh' r 
-Hawaii bagh 
Palamau 


28,187 

1U.855 

8,852 

15,092 

11,809 


Manbhum and Assam account for about 13,000 each. The chief 
changes since 1901 are that emigration to Shahabad and Palamau has fallen off 
while that to Calcutta and Manbhum has increased. 


CHAPTER III. 

REVENUE HISTORY AND PRINCIPAL ESTATES. 

27 . The district of Gaya in the early days of the English administration of 
., , . , , , . the revenue was not a separate unit and 

its boundaries varied considerably. The 
first stage in its formation occurred in 1784 when Thomas Law was appointed 
Collector of Rohtas with his headquarters at Gaya. The district of ltohtas 
consisted of tho southern oortion of the present district of Shahabad (parganas 
Susaram, Chainpur and ltohtas) two parganas now in Palamau (Japla and 
Belaunja) and a portion of Gaya district. I have been able to trace parganas 
Siris, Kutumba, Sherghati, Charkawan, Gaya, Sanaut, as forming part of 
district Rohtas, but there were probably others included. 

In 1787 there was a re-arrangem®nt and Law became Collector of Bihar 
which comprised the present districts of Patna and Gaya with a portion of 
Monghyr lying west of the Kiul river. The headquarters remained at Gaya 
though the Collector spent part of the time at Bihar and Patna till 1797 when 
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Hawkins, who was Collector, moved his headquarters to Patna at the 
request o£ the people of that place. He explained that Law had 
stopped at Gaya in order to put the collection of the pilgrim, tax on 
a proper basis and that as this was then working satisfactorily and 
the accommodation at Gaya was miserable, there was no reason to go 
back there. The Board of Revenue approved the change, but the 
Governor-General ordered a return to Gaya. The Collectors were evidently 
reluctant to move, and possibly to avoid drawing attention to their con* 
tinued stay at Patna, the address from which they dated their letters 
was almost invariably “ Zillah Behar”. In 1815 liicketts, the Collectors, 
sent up proposals for either renting or building offices at Gaya, but even by 
1817 no move had been made as we had the Collector objecting to be Post¬ 
master of Patna. The problem was eventually solved by the posting of an 
officer as Magistrate and Assistant Collector at Gava in 1820. Tho headquarters 
returned to Gaya when Patna district was separated from Bihar in 1825. 
Meanwhile in 1800 the so-called Bohar Mahals of Ranighar, which were speci¬ 
fied as Chakai, Keudy, Nagpur, Palamau and Ramghar, were made over to 
Bihar. In 1801 the Governor-General proposed the division of the whole of 
Bihar into two districts, one north and the other south of the Ganges. The Board 
agreed, but the Collectors strongly protested in View of the fact that the jan\a 
of the south Bihar district would be lls. 20,98,336, a sum impossible for one 
man to be responsible for. The project was dropped, but some alterations were 
made by which the civil and criminal administration of parganas Siris, Kutumba, 
Charkawan and Sherghati were made over to Ramghar, the revenue administra¬ 
tion remaining with Bihar, and at tho same timo the whole administration of 
parganas Ancha, Gob and Arwal with the eastern parganas of tho present 
district, of Patna was made over to Sliahabad. In 1609, however, the parganas 
transferred to Ramghar, except those between Sherghati and the Sone, were 
placed under the Assistant Collector of Bihar who was stationed at Ramghar 
and spent part of the time at Chatra and Sherghati, and in 1812 the parganas 
transferred to Shahabad were re-transferred owing to the confusion which the 
transfer had caused. In 1819 Ramghar was made a separate Collcctorship contain¬ 
ing Sherghati pargana, but there was still an Assistant Collector at Chatra. In 
1823 some difficulty was caused by the fact that the Assistant Collector of Bihar 
stationed at Chatra, administering the Bamghar mahals, was under the juris¬ 
diction of the Western Board whereas his superior officer, the Collector of Bihar, 
was under the jurisdiction of the Board of Revenue for tho Central Provinces 
which had been created in 1821 replacing the Commissioners who had been 
appointed in 1820. It, was proposed to transfer parganas Siris and Kutumba to 
Ramghar, but this course was not adopted, and when tho whole Province was 
again under one Board in 1829 the difficulty disappeared. Pargana Sherghati 
was re-transferred to Bihar in 1835, and in 1825, 1832 and 1865 the formation 
of the Patna district and successive transfer of parganas from Bihar district 
to Patna and Mongltyr resulted in its booming the Gaya district. The above 
account has been given at some lcng'.h iu the hope that it may be useful in 
future if the early records are examined. Most of the short time at my disposal 
for flit! purpose was taken up in finding out whole a particular pargana wr s at 
any ono time, the correspondence being indexed by districts. 


28. From what has been said above it will be seen that the early revenue 

history of Gaya District is closely hound 
.ovenuo ii8 oty. up with that of Patna District!, and this 

history has beeu very fully dealt with in Mr. James’ Final Report on the 
Settlement operations in the latter district. It is, therefore, unnecessary for me 
to discuss it at any length, and this courso is also indicated by the fact that 
owing to the Gaya Collectorate having been burnt in the Mutiny no records 
vre available locally before that date. The information has all to be got from the 
board’s Proceedings Volumes, tho indexes lO which are not vory detailed, and 
x was unable without an undue expenditure of time to make anything but 
a superficial examination. 

29 . Pargana Sherghati in 1762 was tho property of Raja Ghulam 

„ „ , ,. Hussain Khan. I need not go into 

the history of how he got it which is 
related in Mr. Boddam’s account of the zamindars of Bihar (Revenue 
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Consultations, 3rd October 1792, No. *135). The figures in Grant’s Analysis 
do not show separately the assessment on the pargana in 1760. Shore’s settle¬ 
ment in 1783 fixed the revenue at Rs. 53,001, tho previous figure according to 
him having been Rs. 64,002. He reported that even at this reduced figure 
the pargana was settled with difficulty as. the estimated assets exceeded it 
only by the cost of collection. The Pathan zamindar 1 s influence over the 
raigats was absolute and operated to the prejudice of any farmer, and it was 
necessary to place a sazawal over the zamindar to check him and prevent 
embezzlements. In 1784 we find Law reporting to the Board that Ghulam 
Hussain Khan among other zemindars deemed it an infringement of a general 
rule to pay up the revenue without coercive measures, and it was recommended 
that the estate should be farmed. Accordingly a farming settlement was 
made from 1787 to 1791 with Mr. Ghulam Haidar, tho sazavoal of Charkawan, 
<majama rising annually from Rs. 49,000 to Rs. 53,000. 

In sending up the Decennial Settlement proposals Seton, then Collector 
of Bihar, made tho jama Rs. 64,070 which was a large increase (Revenue 
Consultations, 26th August 1790), but apparently the zamindar took the 
settlement at this revenue. Socrn after this Ghulam Hussain Khan died 
leaving two tons by his fourth wife, Imam Bux Khan and Ali Bux Khan. 
In 1799 Imam Bux Khan died and his widow married Ali Bux »Khan from 
whose clutches, after her sudden death, the two minor orphans of Imam Bux 
Khan named Kadir Bux Khan and Husain Bux Khan had to be rescued by 
the Collector. At this point it is necessary to have a genealogical table. 


r~~ 

i\) Umd* Rani. 


GHULAM HUSSAIN KHAN Married. 

_i_ 


t 


(2) Plaso B1U 

(childless). 


(S) Aluumniat Aio Bibi. 

I 

JJoMromat Bakhwtn fiibl. 


(4) Mu awn mat Naabahar 
Bible 


ilia 




HnImCibi. married Sdoknab Shan who alio married Luaainmat Alzal Bibl and Musammat Amir-an-niesa. 


L 


HuMtiol Dlbi. 


c 


Daim Bibl 
(cbildlept). 


Booban Bibl. 


r 


I main Bux Khun. 


- ) 

Ali Bui Khan. 


. r 


Jahangir Bax Khun, 
Muhammad Bux Khun 


1 

Nabl Bux Khan. 


a 


Ktdir Box Khan. 




Husaain Bux Khan. 



1 

r 

1 

($) lharalat Bib!. (1) Umd? 

[ Bib!. 

r^i 

<» Hnminl Bibi. 

1 

1 

r~ 

XhtUk Bui. 

1 , 
Kamr-uu-niMa. 

L.. 

Muhammad Lauif Kban. 

1 


I 


1 


Ahmad Bui Khan. Kaaul Bui Shu. 

I 

Kanlj A tuna. 


- { | | j -j j j ^ 

Amir Bux Latlf But Muhammad Had* Bax Zul Jalal Bax Gamir Bux Salar Bux Kaoij Soghra Caul] 

Kbam Khau. Box Khan. Khan. Khan Khan. Kkan. ma-riad Ayagha. 

married Kulaum Mohammad 

Bibl. t Hanif Khan. • 


When Ghulam Hussain Khan died he devised his estate in three parts, 
the Sarwan taluka to IJtnda Rani, the Pakardih Malihari taluka to 
Musammat Aso Bibi and Gurua taluka to the sons of his fourth 
wife. Tho revenue was still joint and owing to dissensions the Collector had, 
under Regulation Till of 1793, to appoint a joint manager. The estate was 
soon in difficulties, and on the death of Ali Bux Khan in 1804, after the 
attachment of his elephants, camels and hawks, it was taken under the Court 
of Wards. Daring the incumbency of the Court the partition of the whole 
estate on the above mentioned lines took place in 1803. The total jama of tho 
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undivided estate was Bs. 41,994 for an ataa of 6-2,077 bighas, the assets being 
estimated at Its. 59,565. It is clear that a good deal of the estate had been 
alienated since 17J3 (in fact the estate was referred to as the Afzalpur taluka) 
and that the assets had considerably increased and there was no danger of 
default if properly managed. In 1809 on Kaclir ^ux Khan attaining his 
majority the Gnvua taluka was released from the Court of Wards and owing to 
the profligacy of Ivadir Bux was heavily mortgaged and eventually sold at 
a salo for arrears of revenue in 1S12 to Baja Mitarjit Singh ©fTikarifor 
Us. 1,30 000. Most of this estate fell into the share eventually of the 7-anna 
Tikari estate as the 9-anna estate has only three villages in pargana Sherghati. 
Kadir Bux died insane and Hussain Bux died a pauper in receipt of a pension 
from Government. 

In 1815 Bakhsan Bibi mortgaged the Pakardih Malihari taluka to 
Mokarab Khan for ten years at a jama of Its* 15,100. In 1822 Mokarab Khan 
died, and his heirs being all women, the Sarwan and Pakardih Malihari taluka® 
were brought under the Court of Wards. In 1826 on these ladies petitioning that 
they had male protectors in the shape of brothers or husbands and being skilled 
in writing were able to manage the estate themselves, it was released. The 
subsequent history of the Pakardih Malihari taluka or mahal as it is now called 
is one of consistent subdivision and at the time of the present operations no less 
than 397 separate accounts existed. Most of these in no way correspond to the 
assets, many separate accounts existing in villages where the revenue-payers 
are in possession of no land at all. The Collector is, I understand, taking 
steps to close all these separate accounts and re-open them on the basis of 
existing facts. 

Taluka Sarwan having been released from the Court of Wards was 
partitioned in the year 1828. Haim Bibi took the Azamgarb mahal one-thjrd 
share, Boshan Bibi took the Khaira mahal one-third share, and the remaining' 
onerthird was divided-between the three remaining sharers—Musammat Afzal 
Bibi, Musammat Amir-unissa Bibi and Musammat Hussaini Bibi. 

Musammat Hussaini Bibi besides her own snare Mani Chak mahal, got by 
inheritance her mother’s share Kundil mahal. These were, however, gradually 
sold off, the principal purchaser being the grandfather of Irsbad Ali Khan of 
Bhadeya, who now holds most of these mahals as well as villages in the 
other portions of the estate. Haim Bibi being childless adopted a son and hi® 
daughter married Nabi Bux Khan. Most of her properly was dissipated by her 
adopted son, but what she had kept for herself went principally to lloshan Bibi 
and Musammat Hussaini Bibi, the lattor of whom gave her share to Jahangir Bux 
Khan, so that about half of the Azamgarb mahal returned to the holders of the 
Khaira mahal. The Khaira Mahal has recently been partitioned (vide para¬ 
graph 91) and the principal proprietors are Homan Lai, Kirpal Singh, Irshad All 
Khan and the Mahanth of Bodh Gaya, all outside the family of the original pro¬ 
prietors who now hold very small shares. The partition of the Azamgarb mahal 
which is now going on will probably disclose a similar state, of affairs. What 
is now known as the Sarwan mahal comprises ‘the villages of Sarwan taluka 
which were waste at the time of the Becennial Settlement and 'not included 
in that settlement. The history of these is dealt with in Chapter XII. The 
revenue of the whole pargana in 1819 was Bs. 68,002 


30 . The two parganas of Siris and ICutumba, which are always dealt with 
„ . , „ , together in the early papers, were in 17 65' 

in poi session jN aram Mngh, the zannndar. 
Their subsequent history is related by Law in a letter, dated 3rd September 
1785 (Bovenue Consultations, 3rd November 1785), 


“ Shortly after Shahmull was appointed dUmii of tl e pargana, JJarrainc Sing opposed fci.iv 
in consequence of which Colonel Barker marched into his country and dustroytd all (he forts. 
Uarraine Sing-fltd and remained two years in the Bills, In 1174-the pargana was farmed 
to Mootesa Koolv Khan, when Kajali K arm in e Sing returned from the Bills, but in 1 175 fled 
to Kajnnagur a fort at the foot of (lie Hills in Cheyt Sing's territories, 1 ut, towards the etd of 
the year lie fell into the Auroil’s hands. Upon being confined, lie. reused all the raiyats of 
the pargana to abscond; and entering into a confedcrar y with Raja Golam Hussein 
Khin, Zemindar cf SliehcrgaWy, Raja Blmlterpnttee ot Chereownn,' Bhader Khan Bnloo 
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jehec, eks., took arms agiinsfc the Aunil upon which troops were Bent by Government to 
his assistance and the rebels were dispersed. In 1176 he was again permitted to have the 
management of his pargana and Sayid Golaum Hussein Khan (the Historian not the 
Zemindar of Shehergauty) was appointed Sezawul. The game Saiyid Golaum Hussein Khan 
farmed the pargana in 118;}, but from the bad oonduct of the Raja suffered a heavy 
loss. Prom 1186 to 1185 the pargana was returned into the hands of Raja Narain 
Singh, but falling in balance he was again thrown into confinement at Patna. Id 1186 he 
was released upon Gopaul Singh becoming security for his balances, hut he dying Mr. Bright 
went out to settle the pargana, upon which Najrain Sing again fled to the Mountains. In 
1187, upon the Soubah being farmed by Kulliani Singh and Kyaieram, he descended from 
the Hills, but when he visited the Aumil was always attended with a large body of armed 
men. In 1189 during the Benares Rebellion he obstructed Major Crawford's passage to 
Beegagur and again fled. Major Crawford upon his return was ordered to pursue him, and 
after stopping up all the Gauts, the Raja finding himself unable to escape came info Patna 
and delivered himself up, upon which the Board ordered him to be kept in confinement till 
further orders " 

The assessed revenue in 1778 was Rs. 1,75,000 wince was probably too 
high as Mr. Bright’s khas settlement in 1779 was for Rs. 1,53,037. The 
Revenue Chief in 1781 tried to settle a part of the estate but to no effect. He 
then proposed a farming Settlement with Raja Gopal Singh for Rs. 1,40,000 
together with the balance of arrears but this was not approved by the Governor- 
General in Council on accoutft of the great diminution in revenue. The 
revenue in 1782 when the estate was again held khas was,Rs. 1^37,214. Shore 
proposed to settlo the parganas with Kamal Ulla Beg fpr Rs. 1,50,000 in 1783; 
but they were finally settled with Babar Ali Khan who, however, fell into arrears 
in the first year and the parganas again had to be held khas. At the time of the 
Decennial Settlement Seton reported that there was a difficulty in concluding 
the settlement owing to the fact that it was uncertain if Narain Singh’s 
samindari had been forfeited or not. In connection also with the settlement 
it was reported that Saiyid Ghulam Hussain Khan (the historian) had an out¬ 
standing decree against Narain Singh for Rs. 30,381 on account of advances 
made for revenue. Seton suggested that part of the estate should be made 
over to Ghulam Hussain Khan. The Governor-General in Council decided 
thaf sufficient land of the estate should be sold to pay off Ghulam Hussain 
Khan and the arrears of revenue and the remainder held khas till Narain Singh’s 
release. This was done, and when Narain Singh was released in 1790, he got 
the settlement of the balance for the remainder of Decennial Settlement which 
in 1793 became permanent. 

It is noteworthy that during the investigation it was found that several 
villages geographically in the pargauas were recorded, as being in pargana 
Sanaut as they belonged to Raja Mitarjit Singh who paid revenue for that 
pargana. The parganas were as much a fiscal division as a geographical one, 
and this is probably the reason why one often finds villages of one pargana 
as islands in an adjoining one \j'hich renders it difficult t > compare areas and 
revenue. 

The revenue fixed at the Decennial Settlement for the whole of the parganas 
of Siris and Kututnba was Rs. 1,60,450. In 1819 the pargana kisthandi of 
land revenue in zilla Bihar (Revenue Consultations, 7th May, 1819, No, 11A) 
shows the revenue for Siris and ICutmnba as Rs. 1,59,471. In 1801 the estate was 
partitioned into three shares, talukaMali Dali to Raja Dirgbijay Singh known 
as Raja of Mali, the nephew of Raja Narain Singh, taluka Pawai to Jainath 
Singh and a third share which was still held jointly. At the same time an 
estate called Mudeeq Khap, the property of TTd.it Narain Singh, which was 
really separate was given a separate jama. Taluki Mali Dali was then sold 
•for arrears of revenue in 1803, the revenue* being Rs. 42,000 It was 
purchased by 17 ‘persons jointly who in 1805 again partitioned it. Frauds 
were, however, discovered and the partition was cancelled in 1807. In 
1812 it was again <old for default and purchased by Eai Ram Sunder 
Mitra, 1)1 wan of the Patna Factory His descendants still hold it though it 
has been divided into three portions known as the Hasauli, Kunda and Sundarganj 
estates and collectively as the Bengali estates. The following is the genealogical 
tree of the family :— 
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SAM EVA DAB HITS A. 


r— 

XUtnanl Mitr*. 

I 

f“ 1 


Pr»n Krlihn* MUr*. 


C 


i Lai I 


r 


Baslk Lai. firlaiktl Thakurani Daa. m. Mad hah Chaadra Bote, MohiB L*l Mltm. 8h*m Lai MHrt, 

_J__ _]_ i 

, La!Boi*. Batopati Natb Bose, Pftm Nub Mltta. Cbaniralfatfc Mitra. Biplr. LhariMltfM’ 

j _ _1 

Amamath Boee. Amulya Nhth Brtae. Inath Nath Bo«a, Banka Btbarl Mltfo. B1 man Bihari Ultra. 


Mahondra Nath Bom. ^anda 


r 


Baaauli (4 annaa) 


BundAi-ganj (ft annaa}. 


Blood Blhart Boee. Bipin TUhari Bobo. Banka Bihsri Boat. Baca Bibari Bom, Bata Hlharl Boat. 




Kanda\4 an cm). 


On the death of Ram Sundar'Mitra, Nilmani Mitra got 8£ annas and Pran 
Krishna got 1\ annas. There was a certain amount of litigation between the 
pecoad generation of the two branches, but this was finally settled in 1873 when 
by a deed of exchange the odd half anna Was givon up by the Bose branch to 
the Mitra branch: there had been no actual partition of the lands which 
wore managed jointly up to 1897. 

Mahendra Nath Bose on his death left his share in equal portions to hi 8 
brothers and widow, the latter having restricted rights, but in 1897, when the 
partition between the two branches took place a simultaneous partition took 
place between Nand Lai Bose and Pasupati Nath BosO. The Mitras kept the 
original kcichhari at Sundarganj while Nand Lai Bose established himself at 
Kunda and Pasupati Nath Bose at Hasauli. Nistarni Dasi, Widow of Mah¬ 
endra Nath Bose, brought a title suit against her brothers*in*law who had 
taken betweon them the whole of the 8 annas share. She was successful 
■even in Privy Council appeal, but eventually the case was compromised in 1910 
and she relinquished her right. 

Taluka Powai has practically disappeared as & separate ©state, but Madeen 
Khap has descended to Udit Naray'ah Singh’s heirs who are known as the 
Chandargarh family from their plaoe of residence where their ancestor coming 
from Mewar is said to have established himself about 1700 a.d. Their genea¬ 
logical tree is as follows:— 



3IARDAN SINGH. 
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The first partition took place in 184G. The two ladies of the elder branch 
still hold their 8 annas share jointly. Thero have been numerous partitions 
among the younger branch some of which have been indicated in tho table. 
Mahin Narnia Singh’s sham; of 4 annas was partitioned among his six sous in 
]S9S,'each‘retting 8 pios. Subsequently Jagdis Narain Singh and Sunderdeo 
Narnin Singh each purchased a 4. pies share from Musnmmat Kgpurbas Kuar 
and iMusammat Ramdulari Kuar. 


All the members of this branch are heavily involved in debt e*eept 
Inderileo Narain Singii wliope estate was for some time prior to 1903 under the 
Court of Wards during his minority. 

31 . Parana Charkawau according to Boddam (Revenue Consolations, 

3rd October .1792, No. 135) consisted of 
I'a.-tna Chaikaw:m. four parts called llavolis Charkawan, 

Ru°-ul f Deo and L'mga. The two latter were the property of Rajput zamiudars 
of very old standing, in fact Boddam remarks that— 

“the Rajas of Cliirkawan and Scvris Kutumba arc the only original zemindars in this district 
those of tho o;hor patgsinas hoir g of a modern date/’ 


The part taken by Raja Cbaterputi Singh'and liis son Fateh Narain Singh 
in helping to repress* Chait Singh’s rebellion has beeu t-old by Hand in his 
.< Rarly English Administration of Bihar.’’. Tor this ho got a remission of 
lls. 10,4(51 in revenue and 11 nankur villages, llavelis Charkawan and Dugul 
belonged to certain Pathans who had boon put in possession by Maharaja 
Shitub Rai in 1700 but, being very badly managed, were mostly sold oft*. 

Grant in Ins Analysis lumps together the revo-me of this pargana Avith 
those of Siris and Kutumba, Sherghati anil other parganas, but in 1781 we 
find the demand for revenue standing at Rs. ,('9,005. Shore reported wlieu 
making his settlement that in 1782 when the pargana had been held khas the 
net realizations w’ere Rs. 47,80-1 and the highest realization in the previous 
eleven years had been Rs. 08,000. The pargana was hilly and liable to drought 
and he accordingly fixed the jama at Us. 19,001 and settled tho pargana Arith one 
Santoklu Rai. The latter gave it iq!> in the following year as one lain) chad 
beeu excluded ; it is not. clear w’hich talnk this avus, but it is clear from later 
correspondence t, hat-it was not that of Fateh Narain Singh. The r.sulfc Avas 
that in 1781 the narganas (presumably less this taluk) Avas farmed to Hafiz 
Karim Ali avUo although punctual at first in his payments fell into arrears 
with the result that a fresh farming settlement avss made with Mir Gbulam 
Haidar suzaicul fur five years 1785--89 at a jama rising from Rs. 49,001 to 
Ks. 03,001. The revenue at.■ tiny Decennial Settlement was fixed at Rs. 03,282 
■which'was presumably for the whole pargana. The whole of Fateh Narain 
Sindh’s cumhulari avus settled with him and the remainder w ith various proprie¬ 
tors 0 notably Imam Bux 'Khan (of Charkawan and Dugul) and Raja Narain 
Sin^h of Siris Kutumba, who bud eleven Aillagesin this pargana. Twenty-six 
villages wore settled with one Jr.swan Singh whose further history I have 
beeu° unable to trace. Imam Bux Khan’s village's were mostly sold for 
default soon niter the permanent. settlement- and the only large; estate tfiat 
survival was that of Raja Fateh Narain Singh, now known as the Deo 
estate. Even this wot into difficulties because in 1799 the Collector forwarded 
a petition from Fateh Narnin Singh and recommended a reduction of revenue 
(ttevemie < ’orisultations, l5t!i November, 1799, No. 17 m d 22nd August, 1800, 
No. 25). The; Collector forwarded figures which showed that for the; 51 villages 
originally in the estate and the 31 villages acquire d by purchase sine*c the 
Decennial Settlement, the average gross produce' at i r deducting 10 pgr cent, 
for malikann and 3 per emit, expenses of collection was lbs. 10,241, whereas the 
revenue at the Decenniad Settlement was Rs. .11,004 for the original estate and 
Its. 8,238 for the. villages pure based since, a total of Rs. 22,842. The gross 
produce for the ten years subsequent t > t lie settlement after deducting mali- 
kana and eolle.'Ction expenses was Its. 0,010. The decrease in produce was 
ascribed to rack-renting by the farmer Gbulam Haidar. Air. Leycester, the 
Collector, said in submitting the ease that this man— 

i> j.ossiscir.e talent* and activity was very hiali in 1 lie confidence of Mr. Law anti like many 
uUn-rs in confidence be ab that Inis-t and by imposing a heavy rack-rent on the lu'ubt 
treated an artificial improvement but in iiu.t impovins'i-.-J it. 
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It appear? to have been one of the prineipil obje ts of the Doccnnitl Soltloment to pre¬ 
vent tho genoral decay of the country from the ev ictions of those farmers, the oppressions 
which they practised t > realize their rents are well known to the Board. This m in fanned 
the whole Fargana of ('hercawun and 1 never heard him spoken of by any inhabitant 
of tho plaoe wthont execration." 

The Board at first demurred, but eventually Government sanctioned the 
settlement at the lower revenue of ids. 9,010. This accounts for the fact that 
in 1819 the revenue of the parganas was only Rs. 57,893. 

The further history of the estate will be found in .Mr. Coupland’s Final 
lleport on the Settlement of the Deo estate in 1901—0-1. The estate was released 
from the Court of Wards in 1912. when the present proprietor Raja Jaguimath 
Prasad Singh attained his majority. 

32 . Pargana Arwal was associated with pargana Masaurha, now in Patna 
_ , district, and has accordingly been dealt 

Pargana Aiwa]. 

with ny Mr, James m paragraph 116 of 
the Patna Final Report. Revenue Consultations, 21st May, 1790, No. 20, 
show that the pargana was held khas in 1789 and tho Assistant Collector 
Mr. Scton spout. Its. 1,000 on gitamluzi. In tho following year it was reported 
by Seton who had then become Collector that as the collodions in 1789 had 
been on>y its. 01,057 of which Rs. 1,000 was spent on gilandjizi and the 
rated jama was Rs. 90,001, Law had proposed to keep the parganas khas tiil the 
revenue was worked up. Apparently, however, tho parganas were soon after 
settled, with Raja Jaswant Singh and other*. The revenue of Arwal pargana 
alone in 1819 was Rs. 51,288 as compared with Us. 51,717 at the Permanent 
Settlement. The subsequent history of the Belkhnra mahal the estate of 
Jaswant Singh will he found in-Mr. Stevenson-Moore's Settlement Report. I 
need only add with reference to paragraph 51 of that report that the founder 
of the Arwal indigo factory was a Mr. Lionel Cane, who oblainod a license to 
build it in 1796. 


Psrganas Man;iura, Anelia, and Goli. 


33 . The original holders of pargana Manaura were, according to Boddam* 

Chaudliari Dal Singh and Tej Singh who 
also held land in Ancha and Gob. They 
were assisted by one Abu Tarab, the son of Abu TaliI) alias Dan Sahay who 
had been brought up by Daud Khan, the founder of Daudnagar. Abu Turab 
had a good many villages of his own and eventually on tho default of 
Chaudliari Dal Singh got the whole of the latter’s zamhiduri. After his death 
his two sons, Nasrulla and Jasmlulla, fell into arrears in 17-13 and the jagirdars 
Ahmad Khan and SlmkufulJa Khan, who held most of parganas Ancha and 
Goh as jagir rented pargana Manaura except that portion which was the jagiv 
of Nawab Mozaifar Jung. Kiulrat Ulla, the nephew of Nasrulla, however, 
succeeded in regaining the estates in 1719 despite the efforts of the descendants 
of Dal Singh aud Tej S ng!i. His cousin Gliulam Lilians, the son of Nasrulla, 
succeeded him in 1787- Ghu lam Chaus gut the settlement of his camindari 
at the time of the Decennial Settlement, the revenue for pargana Manaura 
being 11s. 5,881. This was in addition io Rs. 3,C00 which had to be paid on 
account of the alia mg ha of RMiim-un-nhsa B: gum, the widow of Abut Kasim 
Khan, half of whose altarngha had been resumed in 1767 by Nawab Mozaifar 
.lung. , The parganas of Ancha aalGo-i are nut mentioned by .Selon iu the 
Decennial Settlement proposals. In 1795 Ghulam Gbaus became insane and 
his estate was taken under the Court of Wands. The estate lhum consisted of 
58 villages measuring 37,291 highas, the revenue assessed being Rs. 16,505 
which the Collector said, in forwarding hi, mopes: is. was very high. After 

In 1797 Nawab Mozaifar .Tung’s,/W/> in Mann urn was resumed, the -13,T.3l- 
highas being assessed at Rs. 17,300. i’be revenue in 1819 stood as follows : — 


the release it w as grade illy broken up and disappeared 


A net is 
Ooli 

Mniinnra 

It appears that the jmj] j’.-v in .Air:': \ and Goh 
the interval, but 1 could find no record'd' this. 


irvjis 

... -■' 

must have been resumed iu 
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The principal estate in these .parganas now is the Kara estate owned by 
several proprietors, the principal ones being Syed Abul Barkat alias Zaffar 
Aawab and Syed Abdul Rashid. The founder of this estate was Syed Amir Ali 
who flourished about 100 years ago and acquired his villages by purchase at 
sale9 for revenue arrears. The estate is principally managed by letting the 
villages on thika leaso. b 

34» The Iwo parganas Eabar andDadar wore entirely the jagir of Nawab 

Parganas Dadar and Kabsr. Mozaffar Jung. They are not mentioned 

,, , separately by Seton in his account of 

tne Decennial Settlement and were probably included in the “ bazee zarnin or 
resumed lands” In 1794 the jagirs of Nawab Mozaffar Jung in these 
parganas were resumed with the following results :— 


i’&rga&a. 

Are* Id bigbaa. 

Jama in ropees. 

Kabar ... ... 

Didur ... „ 

. 1 

05,405 

38,082 

Rs. 

45,658 

14,550 

The revenue in 1819 was as follows :— 



KaWr ... ... ... 

Padar 

*»» 

Ml 

Ra. 

... 45,745 

14,385 


It is clear that no more resumptions had up to then taken place The 
parganas are now mostly in the hands of petty zamindars though the 9 annas 
Tikari estate has 20 villages in Kabar. 


35 . The denomination Narhat Samai was U9ed generally to include the 

Pargana* Narhat and Samai . whole of tile Haswa zamitldari which 

, bosides the two parganas of Narhat and 

Samai contained among other parganas Roh, Pachrukhi, Jarra and half of 
Maher. Boddam s account of the Mayi family does not agree-with that of 
Dr. Buchanan which is used by Mr. James. Boddam gives the following 
genealogical treo which is confirmed by the enquiries of the Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officer working in the area before I had discovered Boddam’s aocowit 

PEANUT KHAN. 

1 

Amannt Khan. 


Namdar Khan. A daughter married to SurdaaKban. Sulllbit K^ar Run ulmnal 
w • H»K*jaof jiirMmm. Ahan. Khan. * * 

Wans Ah R lian. 


Khnn Bahadur 
Khan- 

Namdar Khan when he succeeded his father, being indolent, appointed Kam- 
gar Khan as his manager. After the death of Waris Ali Khan in 1771 Akbar 
Ali Khan took possession df the estate and held it till 1773 when the Gover¬ 
nor-General on the recommendation of Council at Patna allowed the claim ol 
the widow of Waris Ali Khan and gave a sanad to Khan Bahadur Khan 
Akbar Ali went to Birbhum but returned on the death of Khan Bahadui 
Khan and managed to got a sunad in 1778 from Mr. Ewan Law, then Chic* 
oi Patna. Boddam doubts if this should have been -done, because Akbar A1 
was not the legitimate sou of Kamgar Khan and his reputed father was not th» 
l£ } J73l occurred Chait Singh’s rebellion followed by the escape o 
Akbar All from .Patna where he was confined for arrears of revenue, his rebel 
lion and the murder of Mr. Hotchkiss. After bis defeat he escaped to Delh 
and* got the ear of the Emperor who wrote to Warren Hastings on his behali 
Hastings informed him that if he stood his trial for the murder and was ac 
quitted, his zamindari would be restored. Though he did not accept the offe 
lie apparently returned to the pargana and took possession of his nanka 
villages, but they were soon attached. He took the mukavrari lease of thes 
villages in 1789 under Law’s plan, but managed them so badly, that he had 
sell them to pay the revenue. He finally died a vagabond. 




Akbar Ali 
Khan. 
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The state of’the,parganas in 1781 was bad, but it soon became very much 
■worse. Pour aumils were sent one after the other and failed to collect the 
revenue which was assessed at Rs. 1,54,113. In 1783, Imam Bux Khan who was 
probably the man of that name mentioned by Boddam in the genealogical tree 
of Deanut Khan as being the latter’s great-grandson, offered to take the pargana 
for four year- 1783—1786 at a revenue rising from Rs. 1,15,000 to Rs 1,54,000 
This was not accepted by Shore who settled the parganas with one Rai Mohan 
Lai for five years on a revenue rising from 11s. 1,05,000 to Rs. 1,54,113. This 
man died soon after and his nephews Hemnarain and Ramnarain were appointed 
aumils. They did not succeed, however, in collecting the full revenue'because 
when Law was reporting on the application of bis tniikarrari plan to the par¬ 
gana i the revenue in 1787 was put at Rs. 1,11,032 and a aazawal was appointed 
in 1788 who realized the full revenue of Rs. 1,54,113. Under Law’s plan 
the revenue rose to Rs. 1,63,085. In comparing these settlements With the 
Decennial Settlement one meets with the difficulty referred to above that it is 
uncertain what parganas are included In Seton’s report on the jumd of the 
district on conclusion of the Decennial Settlement (Revenue Consultations, 
26th August, 1700) he puts the revenue for pargana Narhat Samai (including 
that portion of Amerthu not in mwkarrari to Mohammad Yahia, which accounts 
for Rs. 5,000 only) at Rs. 1,99,108. Th a jama of the settltv pient of Ii96P., 
(1788-89) he puts at Rs. 1,88,238, so he is obviously including something in. 
addition to what was settled by Shore and Law. Parganas Jm-ra, Pachrukhi, 
Roh and Maher are not mentioned separately by him. On the other hand, 
some of these must have been included in Law’s settlement, because the figures 
given in Vanderheyden’s report quoted in paragraph 122 of Mr. James’ Patna 
Settlement Report show that the revenues in parganas Narhat and Samai alone 
amounted to Rs. 98,858,only. The discrepancy is probably due to the fact 
that Seton included the whole of Maher under Narhat Samai, whereas only half 
of it -was in Ekbal Ali’s estate (Grant’s Analysis). The revenue for Maher was 
about Rs. 50,000 and the half of this about accounts for the discrepancy. 

In 1819 the revenue for Narhat and S nnai alone was Rs. 1,09,076, that 
for Narhat, Samai, Pachrukhi, Roh, Jarra and Maher Rs. 2,Ul,l]6. 

The old proprietors in this area have practically all disappeared. The 
principal estates apart from those of the 9 annas and 7 annas Tikari estates who, 
still with their connections, hold half of Pargana Maher (Lam and Lakhaipur 
mahals) are those of the Mahantli of Budhauli and the Haswa llal)as. The 
latter were formerly traders and settled in the district early in the nineteenth 
century. The former has acquired by gift and purchase a very large number 
of villages on the south of thanas Nawada and Pakribarwan (Pargana Roh). 
Mahal Dibo Ba-erlia in Pargana Maher is held by the Hussainabad. family of 
Monghyr district, but is very much subdivided. 

The Singal- estate in Pargana Pachrukhi was formed out of villages 
originally .waste and was first of all temporarily settled. It was permanently 
settled about 1860. The following is the genealogical tree of the present 
proprietor:— 


Habdyal Shahi. 



Kuarbodh Shahi (died without issue). Teknaruin Shahi. 

I 

Daughter 

I 

Jubraj Shalii 

I 

Daughter 

1 

JaiiVmngnl Prashad Singh, 

There was a partition between Kuarbodh Shahi and Teknarnin Shahi, the 
former getting tauzi No. £577 (Mah;R Sankar Narain) and the latter tauzi 
No. 2576 (Mahal Singar Narain). After Kuarbodh’s death, however, the estate 
came into the hands of one person and except in the villages which were 
assigned wholly to one tauzi or the other, the tausis could not be separated. 

The Mabanth of Bodb-Gaya and the Bengali estates have a number of 
villages in these parganas acquired by purchase. The former holds the Paharpur 
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and Fat eh pur Mahals in pargana Maher the former zamindar of which, 
JNaram Singh, is still living in poverty at Fatehpur. 

Ihe Maksudpur estate has a number of villages north of Rajauli These 
were various villages settled with Pitambar Singh in 1815, because other 
rarmers could not get possession, 

36. Under the head of Pargana Sanaut, Boddam includes the whole of the 

Piirgana- Sanaot. zamindari of Raja Mitarjit S.ngh, viz., 

„ ... . ..... , T ,, , parganas Sanaut, Atri, Pahra, Dakhner 

and nab ol Okri, Ekil and Bhelawar. The history of these parganas is largely 
that ol the Tikari estate. Boddam gives a history of the Estate during'the 
eighteenth century which it is unnecessary for me to repeat. It is difficult to 
comp ire the revenue at various times, as prior to the Decennial Settlement it 
included a lot of stti/ers such as the red lead duly and pilgrim taxes. 

Shore’s settlement according to Mr. James was with Katab Ali Beg for 
Rs. fi, 10,000, but it appears from Revenue Consultations, 20th August,°1784, 
Nos. 12 15, that, Kalab Ali Khan was the renter of the portions other than the 

Tikari estate, because in Lliat year it was reported that Mitarjit Singh had taken 
possession of 52 vtftagos in addition to the 01 entered in his sanad, whereupon 

Mr. Bathurst the/.hiet ordered these 52 villages to be delivered over to Kalab 

Ali Khan “to b/anuexed to the Nezamut rents”. MaimaChand, the renter of 
the villages belonging to Mitarjit Singh, therefore resigned his farm and it was 
given to Kalab Ali Khan at Rs. 25,000 per annum for the 61 villages. 
Mitarjit Singh got back the settlement of his zamindari at tho Decennial 
Settlement. 

The Decennial Settlement reven te as compared with that of 1819 in these 
parganas is as follows :— 


Pargana. 

L>eoennI»I Settlement. 

1819. 

* 

Sanaut 

Atii 

Palna 

Duklitter 

(K'i 

F.kil 

Mini, war 



' 

Rs. 

\ 1,12,978 
j 1,62,550 

Rs. ' Rs. 

1,11,004 

28,996 ( b 48 > 093 

6,726 ) 

67,117 -) 

74,440 £ 1,78,805 

47,218 ) 


The largest estates in these parganas are the 9 annas and 7 annas Tikari 
estates, the Maksudpur estate p,nd that of the Pandui Babu 9 . The later history 
of the Tikari estate is given in Mr Stevensou-Moore’s Report. I give below a 
genealogical tree of the Tikari family showing the connection between the two 
Tikari estates and the Maksudpur estate. This differs in the early portion from 
that given in Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s lteportand that given in Mr. CouplaDd’s 
report on the settlement of the Maksudpur estate in 1990-01, but it- is tho 
one given by Boddam in 1792 :—• 
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Rani Bhubaneswari Knar m. Baja Hnrihar Prasad Singh of Amawan 
(7 annas Tikaii Estate), 
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The division of the estate took, place on the death of Mitarjit Singh, 
Hitnarain getting 9 annas and Modnarain 7 annas. The subsequent history 
of Modnarain’s share is given in paragraphs 38 and 39 of Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s Report. Ran Bahadur Singh was adopted by the widow of Modnarain 
and the 7 annas estate thus passed into this line. 

Since Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s Report the 9 annas estate has been released 
from the Court of Wards. The immense improvement in the system of 
management of the estate which bad taken place during the time it was under 
the Court of Wards is shown by the following table :— 



-- 



Villages held JTAas 

Villages per¬ 
manently 
leu bed- 

\ iPages 
temporarily 

ie.ihtili. 

Before 



1 

05 

203 

638 

After 



... 

750 

280 

289 


The difference in the total number is due to the difference in the village 
unit, but the figures sufficiently show how the thikadari system has been 
replaced. During the Court of Wards’ fnanagemont rental rose from Rs. 6,30,513 
per annum to Rs. 7,47,975 per annum, an increase of Rs. 1,17,462. The income 
from bhaoli rents increased by Rs. 1,26,635 and that from cash-rents decreased 
by Rs. 9,173. This result is due to three causes:— 

(1) The change from thika system to khas management resulting in 
bhaoli rents being collected direct in place of a cash-rent from the thikadar. 

(2) Rise in prices involving an increase in the value of bhaoli rents 
accompanied by more check on appraisement. 

(31 Conversion of bhaoli rents into cash or chakath rents. 

(4rJ Abolition of abwab amounting to Rs, 75,514 pur annum owing to 
the settlement operations in 1893-98. This was counterbalanced to some 
extent by enhancement of rents during the same settlement. 

How far each of tho causes accounts for the net rise in the bhaoli rent is 
difficult to say. 

It is interesting to note that the cost to the estate of the previous settle¬ 
ment operations was Rs. 2,92,647. 9 his cost includes that of villages in other 

districts. If we take a proportional figure on the area the cost for Gaya district 
would be Rs. 2,79,165 as compared with Its. 75,235 in the present operations. 
Recently the estate lias been made into a trust for the promotion of female 
education. It will require careful management if without raising the rents 
any considerable sum of money is to he made available for this purpose. 

'I he seven annas Tikari estate lias now bv the marriage of the proprietress 
with Raja Harihar Prasad of Amawan come under a vigorous management, 
the two estates combined forming a large < and improving property. The 
estate had long been managed on the thikadari system, but now leases are not 
renewed as they fall in and soon, except for the villages in permanent lease, all 
will be under khas management. 

Subsequently to the settlement of the Maksudpur estate the litigation 
between Chandreswar Prasad Singh and bis elder brother’s widow and 
daughters ended in a partition, the widow and daughters taking those villages 
which had been acquired by Raja hameswar Prasad Narain Singh between 
1884 and 1902. The latter estate was released from the Court of Wards which 
had taken over the whole estate in 1907. The remainder of the estate is still 
under the Court, and is very heavily indebted so that many villages have had to 
be sold in the attempt to reduce the debt to manageable prop rtions. 
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The Pandui estate is of modern growth but is rapidly 


increasing. 


The 


principal villages of the estate lie round Pandui which is a few miles south¬ 
west of Jahanabad, but recent acquisitions have been made near Sherghati. 

37 . Pargana Gaya is very small and is practically coincident with the 

town of Gaya. Boddam does not mention 
laig»Da iaya. any proprietors of this pargana. In 1793 

Seton made a proposal to the Board (Revenue Consultation, 23rd January, 1793, 
No. 8) that the land should he let out in small paicels to any persons who 
would engage to dig wells and make plantations. He wrote :— 

“The land contiguous to the city of Gayi consists partly of barren hills, almost without 
soil, and partly of an arid plain, same part of which has, with infinite labour, been brought into 
cultivation. With respect to the remaining part of this plain, it is so very sterile, and water is 
so far from the surface of the soil (being in many places 70 feet) that 1 really despair of ever 
seeing it improved (since it holds out no prosptet of advantage to the cultivat r), unless 
some means be adopted to animate exertion and excite industry. The land to wh ch 1 now 
allude, is the immediate pro] erty of Govt rnment; but, from the above circumstances, it 
cannot be considered as a source of revenue, while at the san.e lime from its waste btate, it 
yields no protection to the city from the dreadfully hot winds from the bare rocky bills, 
which haras* the inhabitants in the summer season. The beat of tb 8 - winds would be 
greatly mitigated, and the climate in general improved, if the space in question, instead of 
being naked as at present, contained gardens and plantations.'' 

The Board enquired bow these lands came into possession of Government, 
; ind it appeared that Raja Mitarjit Singh claimed these villages as his and 
demanded malilcam not only on the land revenue but on the sayers and pilgrim 
duties. He was, however, willing to give up his claim to the land, for ho 
said:— 

“ I see with pleasure the increase in the town of the plantations, etc., which contribute 
to the comfort of the community. As my family has now been attached to the English 
during two generations, I readily and voluntarily declare that I wish to see the town and 
improvements increase, nor shall I ever plead loss on that account. I freely make over to 
the English Company the ground in question for the purposes of increasing the town and 
plantations, and extendii er cultivation." 

The Collector reported that no mnUkana had been paid for 20 years and 
doubted whether the Raja had any claims to the malikana on the sayers. 
However, as the land was now made over to Government, the Board approved 
of Seton’s proposals and he let out several pieces of land in the way suggested. 
These grants are evidently the origin of the holdings in Gaya town which wevo 
claimed during the Municipal survey as proprietary holdings (vide Appen¬ 
dix XXIX). The principal grant was made to one Gopal Das, an Uriya, who 
cleared 101 bighas in Murarpur and planted nearly 6,000 trees, partly in groves 
and partly along the roads and near Murli Hill. He also planted 135 trees and 
dug 20 wells at Singratan. He was given this land in Murarpur at 5 annas 
a bigha for 7 years, the unexpired portion of the DeConnial settlement. At the 
pad of that period the grantees evidently continued to hold because in 1801 the 
revenue was Rs. 109 arid in 1802 Rs. 110. In the latter year the Collector, 
Mr. Graham, proposed to hand back (lie village to Mitarjit Singh and it was 
accordingly settled with him together with village Pahsi which contains 
Ramsila Hill at njama of Rs. 151. 

In 1808 the villages, Sahebgauj and Alamgirpur, were settled with one Sher 
Chand. These settlements were permanent, hut Sipahi Lain (which contains 
the Collector’s bungalow and tho Police lines) was not permanently settled 
till 1860. 

38 . The taxes collected at Gaya from pilgrims octroi, and other sources were 

of considerable importance in the latter 
Tno Gaya taws. p ar t of the eighteenth century. They form¬ 

ed part of the revenue of pargana Samuil. The first, mention of them found in 
the records is an objection in 1782 by Raja ivallian Singh, the Diwan, to tin* 
revenue assessed on this account owing to the frequent remissions of taxes 
granted by Government to pilgrims of high standing : a similar objection was 
raised by liaja Mitarjit Singh. Mr. Duncan, who was sent to enquire into the 
adjustment of the claims of iCallian Singh on Mitarjit Singh, reported the 
following facts : — 
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!t Every pilgrim on fool, who designs to visit only a part of the holy places and is tkenoo 
denominated Dai gk ant, pays— 


— 

Formerly, 

I Increase in U84-F* (1776 1 
j A. D.) , 

Total at 

- 


1. At Murarpur, noar Gaya ... 

2. At Gaya 

3. At tlie Chokies ol Phalgu and f'cierma- 
noosh, 

Es. a. p. 

1 10 1) 

Es. a. p. 

3 6ft 

0 9 9 

0 0 9 

Es. t. p. 

5 0 6 
v 9 9 

0 0 9 

Total 

1 10 0 

1 

4 1 0 | 

5 11 0 

Every such pilgrim on foot who 
initiated Caappher, pays — 

designs to visit all the holy places and is thence deno- 

— 

I’ormetlj. 

Inert ana in US4P, (1778 
A. D.) 1 

J 

Total at present. 

1. At Murarpnr, near Gaya 

2. At Gaya *... ..._ 

3. At tho ab.ivementioned Chokies 

Es. a. p. 

8 6 0 

Rs. ,a. p. 

4 5 3 

0 11 6 

0 0 9 

Es. a. p. 
j2 11 3 

0 11 6 

0 0 9 

Total 

8 6 0 

5 1 6 

13 7 6 


Every one on horseback or in a palanquin or otherwise than on foot pays whether Darshani 
or Caappher double tbc above at Mnrarpoj and triple of those at Gaya and the two Chokies.” 

These two classes of pilgrims are still recognized, viz., darshani —those who 
visit only 35 places, and khapar— those who visit all the 45 places. There is a 
third class, possibly a modern creation, of those who only visit three places 
who are called ekodista. It appears that in addition to the above charges the 
farmer of these taxes in 1775 Zaliur Alla Beg added a charge of Be. 1-6-0 for 
those who bathed in the Phalgu and Bs. 2-10-0 for those who joined in tho 
ceremony of offering at Bishunpad. He also increased The charge of the 
ceremony called Camerteo from Bs. 6-4-6 to Bs. 0-2-6. 

In addition to these taxes, however, the zdmindar of Sanaut or the farmer 
for the time being had other sources of profit. Hirst, there were the “ gunge ” 
duties or octroi on articles coming into Gaya market, including the Buniad- 
ganj market on the eastern bank of the Phalgu. These duties were minutely 
specified for every kind of commodity and a full list of tuern occupies 37 pages 
of the Board’s proceedings. 

Another part of the profits consisted of the sums derived by the zamin- 
dar or the farmer for the administration of justice in Gaya especially 
amon" the pilgrims. There -were demands for a remission of revenue owinp 
to the^decrease of income from this source consequent upon the establishmen 
of a Criminal Court at Gaya in 1780. The dues from this source in 1185 I 
(1776) and 1189 P. (1782) were as follows 



T185F. 

1189F. 


Es. 

Es. 

Talbana' ... •«» >■’ 

1,023 

435 

C/Mvtal Or 4 annas paid on decision in civil case 

375 

605 

S/iOokama or gift to Magistrate for deciding in favour 

£25 


of any person, etc. 

lleflem or l-7th part in deriding causes between 

3,7- 8 

76 

BrahminB and pilgrims as to tecs. 

Jireemana cr mulcts and lines for acts Criminal 

... 

312 

nature. 


4,661 

1,428 


Besides these more or less authorized sources of profit, the fanner had 
n'.any others, and in 1784 Mr. Law mentions the fact that Kutab Aid Beg, the 
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fanner had created various positions which he let annually. Thus the position 
of head of the bearers in Gaya was let for Rs. 500. The holder of this position 
performed no useful function. He merely recouped his expenditure and made 
as much profit as possible by exactions from the bearers in Gaya. 

The result of these exactions by the farmer was that considerable dip 
content existed. The farmer had stated his annual income from thc-.e source 
for the ten years 1774—1783 as follows :— 


Mahal Saver Mara-pur 


IH 


Es. 

80,312 

Pargana Gaya 

• •1 



■ v« 24,74.) 

Sayer Booniyadgangs 

... 

• •• 

• rt 

... 21,891 




Total 

... 1.19978 


Law estimated that at the utmost the income should have been Rs. 8' ,000 
He therefore proposed, and Government approved, that the collection of these 
taxes should bo taken out of the bands of the farmer of pargana Sanaut and 
dealt with directly by Collector. The immediate effect was a diminution in 
the revenue as that for 1789 amounted only to Rs. 1,01,000 ; but afterwards a 
steady increase took place, the average for the ten years 1797-*1S1S being 
Rs. 1,86,016. The taxes on the administration of justice ceased when the 
Collector took charge and gunge duties were abolished in 1790 on the Decennial 
Settlement so that this increase is entirely due to the increase in the number of 
pilgrims. The pilgrim taxe^were finally abolished in 1839. 


39 . Details of the resumption settlements in the district are almost 

■ , , , „ entirely wanting since the records have 

<*•» *•*»»»> art that can be 
gathered is a few general facts in isolated 
cases. The resumption of Nawab Mozaffer Jung’s jagirs in parganas Manaura, 
Kabar and Dadar has already been mentioned, but, generally speaking, resumption 
proceedings for the reasons given by Mr James in the* Patna Pinal Report 
languished till special Deputy Collectors were appointed. 

Tho first efforts of the Collectors were mainly directed to the wairemi 
villages which were villages waste at the time of the Decennial Settlement 
and omitted, but which had subsequently become fit for settlement by exten¬ 
sion of cultivation, and taiifir villages which had been annexed by landlords to 
their estates subsequent to the settlement without paying revenue. This was 
slow work as the Collector was already burdened with the number of estates 
which had to be managed khas owing to their failing to find bidders when put 
up for sale for arrears of revenue. In 1819 Mr. J..T. Reade was put on special 
duty to complete the settlement of resumed and loctirani villages and to 
ascertain the value and scale of rent payable by the raiyats in the forfeited 
e-tates of Akbar Ali Khan which had become the property of Government. 
The instructions issued to him with reference to the latter part of bis work are 
interesting, as they were the subject of a controversy between the senior and 
junior Commissioners of the Central Provinces Board (Revenue Consultations, 
Central Provinces Board, 19th October, 1819, No. 12). The Junior Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. E. S. Waring, had drafted the instructions so as to contain a state¬ 
ment of what he considered the rights of khudhasht raiyats to hold their lands at 
fixed rents. The view of senior Commissioner, however, prevailed and the 
instructions issued were much on the lines of section 9, Regulation VII of 1822, 
with additional details. 

40 . The first settlement made by Mr. Reade was that of the Kawa Kol 

KawaKol Mahal. mahal, a resumed ghat wall tenure. His 

report will be found in Revenue Consulta¬ 
tions, Central Provinces Board, 10th March, 1820, No. 9. This mahal consisted of 
52 villages, of which Mr. Reade settled 47 with the Tikaits who had been 
the previous holders. The grant was hereditary and noa-alienable, and 
Government reserved power to step in and manage if necessary. The Tikaits 
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and their descendants soon got into debt and the question of alienability came 
up in 1867 when the Commissioner proposed under the sanad to step in and 
manage. Finally the legal advisers of Government held that the conditions in 
the grant applied to the original holders only, and there was no power to 
interfere with alienation by subsequent holders. It was then announced to the 
Tikaits that their villages would be in future regarded as an ordinary samindari. 
Since then the property has all been alienated ,to various creditors, largely 
pleaders, aad the present representative of the Tikait family is now extremely 
poor. During the present operations when it was thought that there might be 
a chance of re-establishing the Tikait it was wonderful to see the way in which 
the raiyats supported him : they went so far as to refuse parchas with the 
names of other landlords recorded. Under section 103-A Government raised an 
objection that for 47 villages of the mahal the recorded proprietors should be 
treated as mukarrarid'irs under Government and that the five villages not settled 
by Mr. Reade should be recoixled as khas mahals. I tried this case myself. 
There was a certain amount of difficulty in identifying the villages at present 
contained in the mahal with those mentioned by Mr. Eeade, but as the recorded 
proprietors were in possession, and Government had recognized their position as 
proprietors by entering their names in the Land Registration registers, I dis¬ 
allowed the objection as being one more properly for a later stage. Subse¬ 
quently, I understand, there has been a compromise by which Government 
recognizes the present holders as proprietors and the holders cf the five 
unassessed villages are to receive permanent settlement at a revenue equal 
to half the assets. The matter is still pending as the assets are considerably 
larger than anticipated by those claiming as proprietors. 


41 . Mr. Reade 1 s report on the rents and customs in 27 of the 30 Govern- 

, T , , , , _ . . . ment estates was submitted on 9th 

ilr. Ucados report ou Government estate*. Febpuajy> l820 (Revenue Consultations, 

Central Provinces Board, 21st March, 1820, No. 18). These 27 estates were 
those in parganas Narkat, Samai, Roll, Pachrukhi, Maher and Jarra, and the 
report contains a most interesting account of the respective rights of landlords 
and tenants at that time. Ho begins with the rights of the zamindarS who 
have the whole right in jalkar. Tar and khajur trees belong wholly to the 
zamindar, but other trees depended on circumstances. In bhaoli lands the 
produce of trees was divided equally, but where the raiyat had taken a lease on 
money rent for land to plant a grove he got the whole produce. Of mahua 
trees the zamindar took half the produce except in the jungle. From contrac¬ 
tors who took bamboos and timber from the jungle 2 or 3 annas per cart-load 
was taken. The zamindar had the right to levy mutarfa or ground rent on 
non-agricultural iuhabitants of the villages. Pasturage fees were only charged 
to Goalas who had buffaloes. As to water rights, the zamindar could sell any 
surplus water to other villages and was supposed to keep up the irrigation 
works in repair though this was optional; but if the village was let in farm, 
the proprietor had to pay j^th of the cost of improvement. 

The rights of the resident raiyats, Mr. Reado said, were not easy to 
define precisely, but, as a general rule, he found that they were entitled to hold 
possession of the lauds they cultivated as long as they continued to pay 
the stipulated revenue on nakdi lands or the established liakmi hissa of 
the produce in bhaoli lands. ’If, however, a raiyat could not for any 
reason cultivate his lands, the zamindar could make them over to a more 


effectual cultivator. If the latter was a 'pahikast raiyat the original 
raiyat's occupancy right remained in abeyance only and was not extinguished 
If new raiyats came to the village all resident raiyats had to give up land in 
proportion to their holding to make room for him. Raiyats were allowed rent- 
free a few kathas as gharbari and had .free pasturage except those who 
■were Goalas and kept buffaloes. The right of paying the rent for bhaoli lands 
fa cash at market rates existed but was rarely used, and in some instances 
a remission of 2 seers a maund on the appraised grain ( doseri) was allowed. 
The rate of rent for nakdi land could not be increased without the raiyat 
consent: Mr. Reade gives full grounds for this proposition and thus confirms 
the view of the junior Commissioner. The quantity of nakdi lands in the 
village could not be increased without the consent of the cultivators. Each 
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man held by custom a certain amount, per plough which rarely exceeded 2 
bighas. From this and other remarks in the report, it is clear that the cash- 
rents at that time were high compared to the produce-rents. 

As to cash-rents, pargana rates were stated by the Kanungos to exis^ 
except in Narbat and Samai, but they varied a good deal, the highest being 
Rs. 11 per bigha for first class sugarcane land in pargana Maher. The same 
abwab were found as are paid now, viz., balta , amin-khdrach and hujjatana. 
In produce rents Mr. Reade says, the established proprietary share was a half, 
but in addition certain cesses were taken. Mr. Reade appeared to regard these 
as legal, but in view of the fact that they had not been consolidated with the 
rent they were clearly illegal as similar demands have been long since held to 
be by the courts. These cesses were amin-kharach or expensos of appraisement, 
dahiak and many an- Tn addition 5 seers per maund were paid to tho weigh- 
mau and gorait hut, did not appear in the village accounts. In batai lands 
the amin-kharach went to the man who watched the crops and 5 seers pachua 
was also taken iu addition to dahi<k. This five.seers was taken in an ingenious 
way. The grain was weighed 10 prisons at a time, but only a 5 pascri 
weight was used, tlio balance being made up by 5 seers *of grain which the 
proprietor took when the weighing was finished. Dahiak, which Mr. Reade 
spells deJvjck , was according to him originally 5 seers per maund, but was 
found varying from 1-^ seers for the better class to 3 seers for the lower class 
raiyafs. It was also called neg or khurach. Its meaning is not discussed, hut 


Mr. Reade notes it was only paid by resident raiyats and never by pahikaat 
raiyals which couiiruis to some extent Baden Powell’s derivation of the word 
from dehi hag. 

I give in Appendix XXII the account of one village given by Mr. Reade 
and a comparison with the present state of affairs. 

42 . Mr. Reado’s enquiries into the boundaries of mairani villages were not 
^ very successful (Revenue Consultations, 

* 24th March, i820, Nos. 14—10). Many 

of tin? villages could not bo found and a number had been annexed by the 
neighbouring, zamindans. Many of them had probably been added by Rui 
Bishundutt Ghaudhari, formerly Kanungo of pargana Rob, who had taken 
settlement of it and whose descendants s-ill live at Semri No. 494, thana 


Nawada. Soon after the Decennial Settlement most of the pargana was sold 
for arrears and the purchasers had taken over the original villages with the 
waste lauds which had been annexed to them by the ivanungo and had been iu 
possession fpr 20 years. It was decided not to be worth while pressing the bulk 
of these oases and in only eleven were proceedings under Regulation II of 
1819 taken. 


43 . In 1834, Mr. A. lleid, Deputy Collector, in a report to the Commis- 
,, , , sioner of Patna (Revenue Consultations, 

u beqium resnmp ions. 11th July, 1834), gave the following details 

of the suits then pending in his file :*— 


Class of tr.rta. 

Mouud'.nmi 
.Mncurreri ... 

MilliUit of Zulfikamlli ... 


Jagii of Knlliai. Singli 






30 


CJhss ot suits. 

Number. 

Details, 

1 

l 

Area in 
bighas, 

Expected 

revenue. 









Ks. 

Kanuugo Naniar 

26 


Moed'ohianab 

... 

1 


4,130 

6,288 




Man tar 


4 . . 


12,763 

13,631 

"VVniranna ... 

4 


Wairannah 


,, 


28/57 

24271 

Kharij Jannnab of Mr. Trotter’s ... 

62 


III arij Jummah 


• 4 . 


3,290 

7,996 



f 

.1 «i goer 

... 

f 

~ 






IPtaingl'a 

... 

18 







Aima Muddutmosh 


17 







Khairat 

... 

8 







Nopz 


1 






| 

Uershikan 


4 






| 

Kharij Jamma 

... 

6 




Miscellaneous 

72 


loam 

... 

2 


[> 7/, 109 

71,303 



! 

Nanbar 


3 






I 

Slieopvit ... 

... 

1 






j 

1 islmnnrit 


1 






| 

Mafee 

... 

1 






| 

Auz Mflliuana 

... 

1 






1 

Madut Khutch 

... 

4 .. 






l 

Mafee 

... 

1 






f 

Nenz Durgah 

... 

4 

' 





| 

Aima ... 

• ** 

17 






1 

I' It uni glia 

... 

3 




Capes under Regulation IX of 1826 

38 


Minhjee Billanam 

... 

5 


)■ 2,454 

4,in 



i 

luam Mnddutmssh 

« . . 

i 







Shoot tur 


3 






| 

Bai mutter 


4 






i 

Khairat 


1 

y 



Total 

... 



... 

... 

1,925,576 

1.85,051 


The Deputy Collector thought that the expected jama which was based 
On kanungos’ reports was probably underestimated by Rs. 50,000. 


The mocuddumi cases referred to the lands of Akbar Ali Klian, in pargana 
Narhat and Samai. In these parganas the forerunner of Akbar Ali Khan 
(Kamgar Khan) had not only taken malikanaoi 10 percent, on therenttollec* 
tions but had also the right to 10 bighas in every 100 ot the rninhai lands and 
this right extended to actual possession. When Akbar Ali’s lands were for* 
feited these lands ■which were known as mocuddumi zamin were also forfeited, 
hut though collections appear to have been made after 1793, these had only 
been made in 22 villages of the whole 100 under investigation and in those 
probably full collections had not been made. 

The mnkurrari cases do not refer to those of Mr. Law’s creation but to 
mukarrari leases granted by proprietors or farmers. Those dating from be¬ 
fore the Permanent Settlement would he decided under the Resumption laws. 
Those subsequent would be governed by sections 16—18 of the Decennial Settle¬ 
ment Regulation (VIII of 1793). It is not clear in what part of the district 
those cases arose. 

Zulfikaralb Khan is probably the son of Ghulam Ghaus, the zamind r 
of pargana Manama (vide paragraph 33), as the letter refers to his predecessors 
Kudrat Ulla and Amirulla. 

The ivuirani vdlages referred to lay mostly in pareanas Narhat, Samai, 
Jarra, and Paehrukhi. After the investigations m 1820 they were farmed to 
one Nr mi Das and after his death to his son, Bansidhar. The farmer was, 
however, unable to obtain possession as.the villages had been annexed by 
neighbouring zamindurs. The Collector in 1825 finding that the process of 
regaining possession through the comts was slow proceeded with the Board’s 
sanction under Regulation II of 1819, which was the origin of these cases. 
It does not seem, however, to have been much quicker, and these cases by no 
means* covered all the wairani villages in the district as will bejseen below. 

Mr. Trotter’s kharij jama suits refer to lands sold or granted by proprietors 
subsequent to the acquisition of the Ducani and before the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, which had escaped from assessment. They were added to the file in 1831 
by Mr. Trotter, then Collector. 
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The cases under Regulation IX of 1825 numbered 300 in all, but were all 
concerned with areas under 10 bighas except the 38 selected for investigation 
which mostly related to jagirs in parganas Telhara and Bihar and wairani 
villages in Rob and Samai. 

The Deputy Collector finishes his report by stating that as he had 465 Mas 
estates to settle and manage, the disposal of these cases was likely to take some 
time. 


In 1837 a list prepared by Mr. Reid, who had then become Special Deputy 
Collector, showed the following wairani and taufir villages recorded in the 
parganas now forming the Gaya District:—■ 


Pargana. 

No. of villages. 

Area in bighas. 

Kntumba ... 






477 

26,547 

Siris 


• it 




86 

14,687 

Sberghati ... 






112 

28,749 

Arwal 


„ 




23 

5,486 

Kahar 






4 

751 

Ekil 






14 

Area rol specified 

Palira 






10 

it, 3 50 

Arrhat 


. •« 




43 

20,152 

S imai 


♦ *« 




12 

5,181 

Boh ... 






109 

5o,7nO 

J’aehrukhi ... 






20 

5,285 

J aria 


• •• 




30 

8,546 

Maher ... 






23 

11,528 


In addition an almost equal area was reported by informers and was also 
under investigation principally in parganas Sanaut, Samai and Charkawan. 
lhe enquiries were not finally completed till about 1850. 

44. The increase of revenue as a whole due to the resumptions is shown 
„ , _ , „ by comparing the revenue in 1819 which 

' oru lUf e ' eime ' was Its. 9.LT907 with that of 1870 which 

was Rs. 13,80,528, The land revenue varies slightly from year to year owing 
to the variation in .the rents in Government estates and the revenue of tem¬ 
porarily-settled estates. In 1916-17 the revenue was Its. 14,83,775 made up 
as follows:— 


Rs. 

Permanontly-settled estates ... ... 13,39,030 

Temporarily-settled estates ... ... . M ... 40,175 

Government estates ... ... ... ... 1,04,570 

Oat of this revenue, however, Rs. 9,717 is paid in malilcana to proprietors 
who have not got settlement of their estates. The incidence works out to 
Rs. 312 per square mile or 7 aunas 9 pies per acre which is heavier than any 
district in Bihar, except Muzaffarpur, Saran and Patna. The incidence in the 
permanently-settled area alone is 7 annas 3 pies per acre and in the tempo¬ 
rarily-settled area is Re. 1-1-0 per acre. The following table shows the areas 
of the various classes of land :— 

Acres. 

Permanently-settled ... ... ... ... 2,866,405 

Teihporarily-setiled ... ... ... ... 36.631 

Government estates (excluding these held on mulcarrari loase under 82,566 
permanently-settled proprietors). 

Revenue-free .. ... ... ... ... 50,913 

45. The number of estates shown by the numbers in the tauzi roll are 

steadily increasing as shown by the follow* 
ing table:— 


hi umber of estates. 
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No. of tau7i8. 

Year. 

i 

Permanently-settled | 

entatCB. 

Temporarily-ret tied iJovcromeut estates, 

estuttf*. 


18G9-70 

1*70-80 

1889- 00 

1890- 1000 
1900-10 
191(1-17 


Is fit t.epnratBly shown. 
6,079 10 

6,860 23 

7,308 16 

8,3-iO i 1 

8,099 \\ 



The uumber of separate estates has therefore about doubled in the last 
60 years. 

46 . Since 1902, 447 estates have been partitioned, and the following figures 

show how these arc spread over the last 
j8,tlll<in ' three quinquennial periods : — 


Nutuber of case* instituted. 


Number dispoeed of. 



1902-07 

1007-12 

1912-17 


Thcvo were 91 eases pending at tho end of 1910-17. A comparison of 
these figures with those of the previous paragraph indicates that each partition 
case means on the average an addition of seven estates to the tauzi roll. In ad¬ 
dition to this, of course, there are a large number of private partitions and civil 
court partitions which, owing to the lightness of the revenue, act when separate 
accounts are opened practically as a Collectoratc partition. In 1916-17 there 
were 9,702 separate accounts under section 10, Act XI of I860, 331 under section 
11 of the same Act and 3,839 under section 70, Act VII of 1876. 

It docs not follow that tho holders of estates are increasing in any.thing 
like the same proportion as the number of estates. Most of the big proprietors 
have lands bearing several tauzi numbers and this must be the case with 
every property acquired gradually by purchase. 

47 . As'we have seen, in the early days of tho Permanent Settlement rtes 

were frequent and bidders not always 
Revenue sa es. forthcoming owing to the high proportion 

which the revenue bore to the assets. Nowadays sales for arrears are usually 
due to thc impoverishment of ttie proprietor-, not to the inability of the estates 
to bear the revenue. This is clearly shown by the prices realized. In the last 
five years the sales have beep as follows : 



Number o! 

cfctatfN i*i)lil. 


Hemme 

demand. 


Pilce 

obtained. 


1912- 13 

1913- 1 i 
19M-1-' 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 


A\erage per annum 



The average price realized is therefore nearly twelve times the revenue. 

48 . The amount of registration of proprietary righ.s has been fairly 

constant of recent years. The following 
Lund Registration. table snows the number of cases :— 


Number of 
c*h;j> liihlitutvd. 


Nurrt er 
disposed of 
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The advent of the present operations has disclosed nog moral movement on 
the part of new proprietors to get thoir names registered. If anything, the 
figures show the reverse. This'was notin any way due to the fact that Register 
D was in accord with the facts of present possession, because it was not. The 
next quinquennial period when the re-writing of Register D will take place 
will doubtless show a large increase of cases. 


PART II. 

THE PRESENT OPERATIONS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SURVEY AND PRELIMINARY RECORD-WRITING. 
(II Area covered by the Operations and control. 


49. The notifications which are specified in Appendix I initiating the 

present operations covered the whole of 
Area of the optrations. the district excluding a few villages which, 

as Government estates, had been very 
recently surveyed (vide Appendix XXX, Lists I and II). These villages (2() 
whole villages and parts of two others) include an area of 12‘59 square 
miles in which only topographical survey was done. The whole of the rest of 
(he district was surveyed in detail except the congested urban area of the 
Dandnagar and Tikari municipalities. The Tikari Municipality was surveyed 
in detail on the 61-inch scale in the operations of 1894—98 when the Tikari 
Wards estate was under survey and the municipality did not require this 
to he revised. The Daudnagar Municipality was unable to pay for a detailed 
survey. In the present operations, therefore, the urban area of these munici¬ 
palities has been surveyed in blocks, only the principal streets being shown. 
A detailed survey of the Gaya Municipality was undertaken under the provi¬ 
sions of the Calcutta Survey Act, but at the same time a survey was made 
of the agricultural land in each revenue survey village included in the 
municipality, the congested area being shown in blocks. Practically speaking, 
therefore, the operations covered the entire district. Gaya is the only district 
dealt with in the Dihar Survey besides Champaran in which no Ganges dtara is 
included and the difficulty arising from that has not confused the area question. 

50. Work began in November 1911. At that time Mr. J. A. Hubback, 

, i.e.s., was Settlement Officer of South 

'° Bihar. Mr. P. W. Murphy, i c.s, relieved 

him on December 8th, 1912, and remained till I took over charge on September 
17th, 1913. I was in charge till February 20th, 1918, when the work was nearly 
complete, except for the period from April 11th, 1911, to September 9th, 1914, 
when Mr. A. B. Duncan, I c.s., acted for me. Babu Sudhanshu Bhusan Mitra, 
Deputy Collector and Assistant Settlement Officer, was'posted on the closing of 
the office to the headquarters of the Gaya district to dispose of any cases that 
might arise after the final closing of the office on 8fch March, 1918. 


(TI) Traverse Survey. 

51. The traverse survey began in the- season 1911-12 and finished in 
_ „ 3933-14. It was originally intended to 

raverso uivey. divide the district into four blocks, but 



for various reasons the programme was accelerated and the district taken up ir 
three hlocks as follows :— 


Year. 

I 

Thanas traversed. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Aroa'in 

square 

miles. 

Number 

of 

pillars. 

Stones. 

Number of 
eJay 

cy iuders. 

N umber 1 

or , 

pegs. | 

i 

Other marks. 

1911-12... ! 

Arvval. Pandnagav, 
Aurangabad aud 
Nabitiag’ir. 

1,845 j 

1,080 

442 

2,888 

418 

15,251 

1,004 

1912-13... 

Jahanabad, Tile iri.j 
Atvi, Nnwada, 

Piiknbanvan. 

1,835 

1,370 

£2 

2,845 

1,378 

17,803 

062 

1913-14 ... 

Mufassal Gaya, 
Town Gaya, 

Ilajauli, Slier- 
pliati, llara- 

oha f ti. 

1,386 

2,177 

14C 

3,153 

9,625 

■ 

7,525 

8,017 


I shall have frequent occasion to refer to these three groups of thanas and 
it will he convenient to speak of them as the first, second, and third years’ 
areas respectively. 

The reason why the number of villages and area traversed is less than those 
figures for the whole district is that the villages previously surveyed in the 
operations of 1893—97,1901-02 and 1902-03 were not traversed again, the 
present survey being based on the old traverse to which the new traverse* had 
been oonnccted. The only unsatisfactory feature of the traverse was the lar"e 
substitution of wooden pegs for clay cylinders in the first two years’ areas, 'a 
large number of these had disappeared when detailed survey began and a lot 
of time was spent in relaying the stations. This was discovered in the first 
year of cadastral survey 1912-13 in time for it co he remedied in the third 
year of traverse survey. 

In season 1913-14 a traverse survey was also carried out in the Gaya Muni¬ 
cipality to form a basis for the detailed survey under the Calcutta Survey Act. 
The number of traverse stations was 1,531 in an area of 8 square miles. 

The district origin of the traverse survey was th« intersection of Lat. 24 
45' 00" N. and Long. 8 >° 00' 00" E. Connection was made with ten Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical survey stations. These have all been shown on the 16" village 
maps and a complete list given to the Collector. ^ * 

52. As usual, the Revenue Survey village was primarily taken as the unit 

Unit Of Survey. Jlf ac ]™ Bta ? e was taken of section 3 (10) 

(b) ot the Bengal Tenancy Act to alter 
this unit where it was inconveniently small or large. A preliminary examina¬ 
tion of the jurisdiction list map was made and amalgamations proposed on the 
following principle :— 

(1) Where a village less than 100 acres in area was entirely surrounded 

by another village they were amalgamated. 

(2) Where a village was less than 30 acres in area it was amalgamated 

with the most, convenient adjoining village. This limit was 
extended up tolOO acres if the two villages formed part of the 
same estate. 

(3) Villages of different thanas and parganas were not amalgamated. 

The effect of these preliminary proposals which were made before traverse 
was that the traverse party surveyed the amalgamated villages as one village 
At the time of Cadastral Survey notices were issued to all the landlords invit¬ 
ing objections. The objections were usually based on the misapprehension 
that as a result of the amalgamation the rights of the proprietors of the- 
smaller village would be extinguished. When it was explained that the 
boundaries of the component revenue survey villages would be clearly shown in 
the village map, and that the khewals and Ichatians would be separate although 
in the same volume, the objections were not pressed. In sevcial cases it was 
found that amalgamation of Revenue Survey villages had been carried out in 
the previous survey of lb93—98. These were treated as new cases of 
amalgamation in order to legalize them. 
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Out of 364 cases originally proposed, 360 were finally submitted to the 
Board of Revenue and duly sanctioned. The cases struck off were mostly 
cases where the jurisdiction list map proved to be wrong or where one of tho 
villages concerned was found to be a Government estate or temporarily-settled 
estate. In view of the different procedure for tho settlement of rents in this 
class of village, it is not convenient, to amalgamate. In one case where it 
was proposed to amalgamate Paroria, thana No. 39, and Arghu Chak, thana 
No. 296, of thana ltajauli, it was found that there was a longstanding quarrel 
between the two villages as to irrigation rights. It was therefore thought 
desirable to keep the two village records separate. 

Only 19 cases of subdivision were found to be necessary. The principal 
was in Kauakol Mahal, .Revenue Survey No. 2, Pargana Roll, containing an 
area of 38,779 acres which had been surveyed as one village at the time of the 
Revenue Survey. It had 52 tolas and has been subdivided into i3 settlement 
villages, each village containing an integral number of tolas. 

The village of Koch, Revenue Survey No. 16, Pargana Kabar, which had 
been surveyed iu 1893-94 was found to have been subdivided into five villages. 
It was discovered on this occasion that a portion called Tola Egana had been 
left out of the previous survey. The subdivision was duly legalized and the 
additional portion made into a separate village. 

The following statement shows the effect of these changes :— 



A r w a 1. Daudnngar, (?) 1(74 1,812 1,324,211 («) Refer* to the area 

Aurangabad, Nabinagar. newly surveyed. 

(u) 295 311 411,316 (71) Refers to (lie 

, area under revision. 

Jab ana had, Tihari, Atri, 1,600 2,202 2,612,776 

JSawada, Puliribirwan. 

Gaya, Rajauli, Slierghati, 1,663 2,607 1,389,720 

Bamcbati. 


1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 


Thana. 


Arwal ... ••• ••• 

Daulnagar 

Aurangabad ... raft/A 

JJabiilagnr ... ... ••• tffl y 

Jahanabad 

Tikari ,••• ••• ••• ••• 

Atri 

Nnwada ... ... ••• ,7^... ♦" 

Palrribarwan ... ... 

Mufassal Gaya... ... ••• ■■■ 

Town Gaya ... ... 

Rajauli ... ••• ••• ••• 

Shergbati ... 

Baracbati ... 

Total 


No. of 
Revenue 
Survey 
village. 


No. of 
village as at 
present. 
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as 


Subordinate control. 


Tbe number of plots in the revision area is greater than the real number 
will be shown in paragraph 61. 

55. In 1912-13, Mr. A, B. Duncan, i.c.s., had charge of four camps 

including one revision camp and 1 had 
charge of eight camps including three re¬ 
vision camps. Jn 1913-14, Mr. Duncan 

Mr. W. H. Boyce, i.c.s , of two and Mr. J. A. 
In 1914-15, Mr. Duncan had charge of three 
camps and Mr. _ W. H. Peck, i.c.s., of eleven. Mr. J. II. Murphy was 
•Professional Adviser and Assistant Settlement Officer, Headquarters, in 1912-13 
and was succeeded by Babu Manoranjan Singh. The Headquarter^ were 
throughout at Gaya. 

56. The following table shows the staff employed in each of the three 

years of Cadastral Survey and Khana- 


bad charge of one 
Saunders, i.c.s., of 


camp, 

eleven. 


Staff. 


pun 


Y tat. 

^No. of Camps. 

No. of Assistant 
Settlement 

No. of 

Kanungos. 1 

N o. of Head 
irsi'cctorh. 

! No. of Inspec¬ 
tor*. 

No. ot 
Auiluc, 

1312-13 



11 

it 

10 

4 

3'. 

601 

1913-14 



n 

18 

i2 

2 

56 | 

dl)0 

1914-15 

... 

... 

14 

16 

12 

V 

60 

' 



The reason for there being more Assistant Settlement Officers than 
camps in the latter two years was the introduction -of the new arrange¬ 
ment for training junior Civilians and Police Officers, who each had charge 
of a camp with another Assistant Settlement Officer to help them. There 
was a shortage of Kanungos in the second and third years owing partly to 
the increase ol' programme and partly to the starting of the revision settle¬ 
ment in North hi liar in 1913-14. When Kammgos were not available they 
were replaced by Head Inspectors in circles where the number of disputes 
was not likely to be too large for an Assistant Settlement Officer to dispose 
of himself. Most of these Hoad Inspectors were transferred to North Bihar 
in 1913, and the system up to then in use by which one Head Inspectoi 
acted as a sort of Professional Adviser to the Assistant Settlement Officer*, 
of two circles in addition to the ordinary staff had to bo dropped. They 
were perhaps a luxury when experienced Kanungos were available but their 
help would have been very welcome in tbe third year when out of 28 
Assistant Settlement Officers and Kanungos 19 were without previous 
experience. Tor the same reason as in the case of Kanungos a la'-ge number 
of new Amins were required in 1913-14 and 1914-15. 25S new Amins were 
trained in 1913-14 and 151 in 1914-15. 

57. The eheek of the cadastral survey is shown in the following 

Check of Survey. table . 


Year. 

! 

Aren in 
square 
to mc a. 

Chock in iin 

I 

Assistant, 
t'ettl uiuiit 
Otiiccrs. 

ear miles per sq 
flurvoy. 

tavonal par la l 

Kanungos 
and Head 
ins pec i or. 

[Uftre mile of 

Inspectors. 

Independent 

pur^i/. 

Total. 

Block parlal 
iu acres. 

Linear mill* 

of 

independent 
survey of tba 
outer 
boundary. 

1912-13 

i 

1,171 j 

0-26 

0 63 

1-48 

1 25 

3-93 

177 

133 

1913-14 

1,600 

0-33 

0 15 

1-8S 

1-11 

3-77 

378 

102 

1914-15 

1,666 

0-27 

0-42 

100 

0-93 

3-22 

255 

39 


In 1912-13 in addition to tbe area shown, 295 sqiare miles was the subject 
of revision survey and in this area 5'3 per cent, or the new plots surveyed 
were checked, PI per cent, by Assistant Settlement Officers, 1’6 por 1 cent, by 
Kanungos and 2 - 0 per cent, by Inspectors. 
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The reason for the decrease in the second year was the abolition of the 
posts of Head Inspector. The third year’s area was largely hill and jungle, the 
survey of which did not necessitate the same amount of check. The figures 
show that the check was up to standard. 

58. The principal question that had to be dealt with was that of the 

... method to be adopted- in surveying the 

Revision sumy. villages which had been previously sur¬ 

veyed, and in which it had been decided that the record should be revised and 
brought up-to-date. Mr. J, A. Hubback, i.e.s., who was then Settlement 
Officer, after examination of the system in use in Orissa drew up a set of rules 
for survey and record-writing in these villages. The villages in the first year’s 
area were scattered all over the area but were divided into three circles each 
comprising about 100 square miles in charge of an experienced Assistant 
Settlement Officer. The organisation of each of these circles was on the same 
lines as that of an ordinary cadastral circle. The method of survey was as 
follows. The Amin was supplied with a copy of the original map and a skeleton 
copy of the original khatians and khasra showing only plot numbers and raiyatn ’ 
names. Starting with plot number 1 he would see if this had changed at all 
and whether the same raiyat was still in possession. If any change had taken 
place on the ground it was surveyed in the usual way by taking offsets from 
a line joining two points which had not changed. The new lines so surveyed 
were shown on the map in red. New numbers were given to new plots where 
found but the old numbers were retained for the old plots and not cancelled 
otherwise the serial numbering in the record would have been destroyed. 
Corresponding changes were made in violet ink in the entries in the skeleton 
record and the blank columns were at the same time filled up in accordance 
with the usual rules. The usual check by the Assistant Settlement Officer 
Kanungo and Inspectors was carried out. 

59. Difficulties were not long in making thomselves felt. The first opera- 

Prelimlnavy difficulties of the revision survey. tion Wa * t0 make reproduction* of the old 

map. The maps to be utilized were of 
four classes 

I. —Maps on the Si" scale prepared at the time of the Canal Survey in 
1875 and revised during Mr. Steven son-Moore’s Settlement in 1893-98. 

II. —Maps on the 16" scale of the villages of the Tikari Wards estate, the 
Belkhara Mahal and the Government estates surveyed for- the first time in 
1893-98. 

III. —Maps on the 16" scale of the villages of the Deo estate surveyed in 

1901-4. 

IV —Map on the 16" scale of the villages of the Maksud pur estate surveveu 
in 1900-08. 


It was impossible to reproduce any of these map? directly by the Vandyke 
process. The paper was thick and in maps of class I the erasure of 
boundaries during the survey in 1893-98'had been done with white lead. In 
the other maps slips for indexing purposes had been pasted on the back. It 
was therefore necessary to trace the maps first and make reproductions from 
the traces. It is not easy at any time to make an absolutely accurate trace bud 
it was specially difficult in the case of maps of class I as these were old and 
had been folded and in many cases bad cracked at the fold. The work of 
tracing required therefore very careful supervision and in the hands of 
Mr. J. II. Murphy, the Professional Adviser, the work was as capably done as 
was possible. It was due partly to this cause and partly to the shrinkage in 
the old maps that the permissible limit of error had to be raised from 2 links to 
4 links per chain. 


60 At the beginning of the season each Assistant Setilomnifc Officer of the 
„ r „ three revision camps was given a staff of 

I *021688 or the work. _ r , , „ i 10 * • mi * i 

one Inspector and 13 Amins. The idea 
was that each Amin would complete the survey and record-writing of 120 plols a 
day, this number including both old plots and new plots found in the course of 
the work, an increase of 10 per cent, in the number of plots being expected. 
After completing a village tho Amin had to extract the areas of the plots and 
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enter them in the area slips attached to the khatlam and distribute them. The 
record was then to be sent to head-quarters for check of the area extraction 
and other recess work and sent out for attestation later in the same season. 
It was soon found however that the changes were so extensive, not merely con¬ 
sisting of simple subdivision and amalgamation, that 60 plots a day was all that 
could be managed. The non-cancellation of old numbers also meant a 40 per 
cent, increase in the number of plots instead of the 10 per cent, estimated and 
this was accompanied by increased complications in record-writing and area 
extraction. The idea of attestation in the same season had therefore to be 
dtoppe l although 52 villages were attested as an experiment to see how the 
attestation work in such records compared with that in ordinary circumstances. 
As a result of abandoning this the necessity for area extraction in tbe 
field no longer existed. With experience it was also possible to lessen the 
supervision by increasing the number of Amins in each camp bo that the field 
work finished in April, 1913. 

61 . The results, especially in the older maps, were not very satisfactory as 
E Ug the revised maps were clumsy, containing 

* u " many unnecessary lines and unnecessary 

plot numbers. The extent to which this was the case is illustrated by the ex¬ 
periment which was made in five of the revision villages of doing a new survey 
and Ichanapuri and comparing the results both as to cost and appearance of the 
maps and records. The total number of plots in these villages -according to 
the old maps was 1758. The total number as found by the revision survey 
was 3090 and as found by the new survey was 1930* The original estimate 
of a 10 per cent, increase in the number of plots was therefore very near the 
mark, and the swollen total in the revised maps was due to adhering to the 
numbering of the old record with the corollary of non-cancellation of old 
numbers. The result is somewhat exaggerated as these villages were excep¬ 
tional. If the whole revision area is compared with the area newly surveyed 
in 1912-13 the figures are 1409 and llbl plots to the square mile respectively, 
whereas seeing that the revision villages were distributed all over the area 
the numbers would probably have been much the same if the. revision villages 
had been surveyed afresh. The general argument is however unaffected. 

The two sets of maps agreed very well, though the revised maps were much 
less clear owing to the unnecessary boundaries, and in some cases were almost 
illegible. As to the record itself besides the complications introduced by the 
unnecessarily large number of extra plots it was found that where the record 
was more than ten years'old, changes in the name of the raiyata and other 
details were required in a largo majority of the khaticws. 

The conclusions to be drawn were clear, namely, that the old numbering 
of plots should be dropped and that if possible the old boundaries no longer 
existing on tbe ground should be excluded from the map, provided that this 
could be done without making the operation a new survey instead of a revision 
and so increasing the cost. Tor reasons to be given later it was eventually 
decided to resurvoy the previously surveyed villages in the rest of the Gaya 
district so that the attempt as far as this district is concerned was not wholly 
successful. Its importance lay in the fact that it was necessary to get eome 
experience of revision survey in Bihar before the North Bihar revison work 
began in 1913-14 and it was successful in indicating the problems to bo solved. 
The solution of these problems by the reproduction of the original maps in 
blue and the inking only of the new boundaries and those old boundaries 
which remained, so that on final reproduction only the existing boundaries 
were shewn, is due, I believe, to a suggestion of Major (now Colonel) Crichton, 
formerly Superintendent of Provincial Surveys, 


62 . The experimental survey of the five villages referred to above was 
_ ^ , .. also undertaken with a view to comparing 

the costs of tbe two systems. These 
showed the following results for the direct cost omitting supervision • 



Cost pet 100 acre*. 
Ks. a. p. 


Revision 
Now survey 


5 13 0 
5 15 0 
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A comparison was also mado between the costs of the whole area revised 
and the area newly surveyed in 1912-13. In this it was possible to include 
the cost of field supervision. These results were as follows, the cost rate being 
per 100 acres: — 



Direct cost. 

Sapsrrliioji. 

Tots!. 



: Re a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

lie. a, p. 

Revision 

7 11 0 

4 13 0 ( 

12 8 O 

RewSurvey ... ... 

8 5 0 

3 13 0 

12 2 0 


As to these figures Mr. P. W. Murphy, i.c.s*., then Settlement Officer, wrote 
as follows— 


“ In drawing conclusions from these figures and applying them to North Bihar 
revision, allowance must be made for the peculiar circumstances of this season’s work. In 
the beginning each Assistant Settlement Officer was put to supervise one Inspector and 
thirteen recorders only. Although the number of Inspectors and recorders was afterwards 
increased, it was impossible on aoeonnt of the villages being scattered to allot to each 
Assistant Settlement Officer the same number of Amins and Inspectors as in ordinary revision 
work. The average area of each revision circle was in faot only 93 square miles as against 
HO square miles for each khanapuri circle; This has greatly increased the cost of revision. 
In dealing with a continuous area the supervising staff of Assistant Settlement Officers and 
Inspectors should, I think, be somewhat less in proportion to the number of Amins employed 
than in ordinary original work. I do not however think that the number of Amins supervised 
by one Inspector can be raised to any ounsidera-Ie extent, but the comparative scarcity of 
boundary disputes which may be anticipated should enable an Assistant Settlement Officer 
to supervise at least live or six inspectors in place of the usual four. Even assuming that 
revision take the same time as a new survey and khanapuri this would render its supervision 
less costly by about 33£ per cent. In the past season’s work, however, the supervision of' 
revision work has been for the reasons given above far more costly than that of survey and 
khanapuri. If revision is found to bo quioker than a fresh survey and khanapuri the cost of 
supervising will be still further reduced. In faot the average rate of progress of the 
recorders is the most important factor in the case. On this depends the amount to be 
paid to the recorders as remuneration for their work, for tho rate must be so fixed as to 
give them the same average earnings per month (Rs. 25) as are now earned by 
Amins employed on survey and khanapuri. An 4rnift surveys and kkanapu.ru in four 
months an area of 1583 acres containing 2900 plots and earns of Rs. 109, This is 
based on tho actual results of last season’s working and gives an average daily outturn 
per Amin of 24 plots. He surveys' 100 plots in 3 days and does tho khanapuri 
of the same plots in 1 day, completing the work in four days. The average daily 
outturn of work of the recorders employed on revision in the past season was 45 plots 
per day, 9,101. recorder-days work having been required to complete the revision of 408,77.1 
plots. This shows that revision can be done a good more quickly and therefore more cheaply 
than a new survey and khanapuri, a conclusion which is directly opposed to that which ope 
might draw from the result of the experiment in the villages which were dealt with in bbth 
ways. I place more reliance on the figures for the whole area thin in the result of this 
experiment, for two reasons. The first is that the Amins who x’esurveyed those villages, the 
area of which is two square miles found 1,930 plots only, wheneas the recorders found 3,090. 
The difference is extraordinarily great and indicates that the villages chosen are not typical of the 
area as a whole, for in therevision area the average number of plots per square mile was 1,409 
as against 1,181 in the area surveyed and khanapuried for the first time. The second reason 
is that the arnins employed to resurvey and khanapuri the experimental villages worked at the 
rate of 32 plots per day, the usual rate of progress for similar work being only 24. I fancy 
it is possible that the men employed were anxious to show how quickly the work could be 
done and to make out a good case for resurvey and khanapuri > ’. 

After discussing how the preliminary costs of copying the records and 
maps could be reduced Mr. Murphy arrived at the possible figure of Rs. 5-3-0 
per 100 acres for direct cost of revision. He continued:— 

u It remains to compare the cost of supervision. In the past season the cost of supervision 
of the 1,113 square miles surveyed and khanapuried for the first time was Rs. 27,376. The 
work supervised represents 1,892 months work for one Amin, the supervising staff being one 
Assistant Settlement Officer, one Kanungo apd four Inspectors to every 48 amins. On the 
same standard the cost of supervising the survey and khanapuri of 290 square miles would 
be approximately Rs. 7,107 or less than half the direct cost. The cost of supervising 
revision would, if the supervising staff bore the same proportion to the number of Amins 
employed, be less than this in Hhe proportion of 11,899 to 7,587. If the supervising staff 
is reduced so that one Assistant Settlement Officer and six Inspectors and one Head’Inspector 
supervise 72 amins the cost of supervision will be further reduced in the proportion of 3 to 2. 
The cost of supervision would therefore be approximately Rs. 3,000. 
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, Tho fcjtal costs to be compared are therefore ;— 


Beviblon Survsy sod Kliatspnrf. - 



Preeh Survey and Khsnapurf 1 


CoH P” 





i R*. 1 

Rs. 

| Rs. 

Rs 

Diroct 

» »• •» « 

... , 

9,6.7 i 

33 

| 15,096 

62 

Supervision ... 

... 

... 

3,COO J 

10 

7,107 

24 

‘ *-—---- 


Total 

12,6(57 | 

l 

48 

22,206 

1 

76 


Tb sc figures Indicate that the field cost of revision is somewhat over half that ofa 
resli survey end i/ia»nf»iri, tho rates per square mil* being Rs, 43'5 and Its. ?0*5 respeet- 
vely. The as.su nations on which these figures are based, arc ;— 

(1) Tn it the rcord n’s average r its of progress! will be 45 plots per day. 

(2) That they will be paid at the rate of lie. 1 -11-0 per 100 plots so as to.mako their 

earnings average Rs. 25 per month. 

(3) That tho average earnings of Amini employed on survey and khanapuri are Rs 25 

per month. 


If the average outturn per day of the recorders can be raised, the rate per hundred plots 
can be proportionately lowered and the recorders’ remuneration, the cost of exdies and the cost 
of supervision which, together come to Rs. 41 per square mile or per cent, of the total cost 
can be reduced proportionately. In these calculations the cost of supervision bv the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, Assistant Settlement Officer in char ,o and the cost of tho Headquarters 
Office has not been taken into account. The cost however will undoubtedly be lo§s in revi¬ 
sion than in original work, for the number of Amins, Inspectors and Assistant Settlement 
Officers required to complete the revision of an area in a given period being less than the 
number required for a fresh Survey and Ickanapuri, one Settlement Officer, one Assistant 
Settlement Officer in charge and the usual Headquarters staff can supervise a much 
jarger area. 11 

It will bo interesting to see bow these conclusion* ara borne out by result* 
in North Bihar. 

63. An investigation was also made during recess as to tho possibility of 
, , reducing tho amount of work required 

Abandonment of the nystom m Gaya. and .j. ^ showa that fchj ordinary reCOSS 

work could not be abridged without great sacrifice of accuracy. The position 
therefore was that in the rest of Gaya where these previously surveyed villages 
were scattered there would ho no saving in the cost of supervision and the other 
costs of revision would be very little smaller than those of a new survey. As 
revision work necessarily involves some sacrifice of accuracy it was not thought 
worth while to incur this in order to save such a small amount. The Board of 


Revenue in their letter No. 17—133-4, dated the 7th August, 1914, approved of 
the proposals to carry out a fresh survey in these previously-surveyed villages 
instead of attempting to revise the maps and records. 


64. An innovation introduced 

Venture* of survey work. 


into the survey procedure in 1913-14 was 
the surveying of adopted stations. 
Ono of the difficulties of revision 


survoy was that of finding the original traverse stations. Even when these 
were marked by clay cylinders as w r ere used in the 1893-98 survey it was often 
necessary to dig before they wore found. When wooden pegs have been used 
as in tho present traverse over tho greater part of the district they Will have 
disappeared by the time the revision survey takes place. The resurvey will 
have to be based on points which from their nature can be presumed to have 
kept their position unchanged on the ground, such as corners of buildings, 
trees, etc. These points are however surveyed by offsets in original survey and 
any slight error iu their position, though unimportant for ordinary purposes, 
becomes serious wheu they are to be used as a basis for new survey. 'The only 
method of overcoming this is to ser et such points at the time of original 
survey and to survey them accurately in position by means of triangulation. 
Such points are kuown as adopted stations and are indicated by a circle with 
projecting radii. 

The orders were issued late in the second year’s season so that these stations 
will only be found in part of the second year's area and the whole of the third 
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year’s area and not at all in the first year’s area. When surveyed they are 
distributed as far as'possible as traverse stations would be, that is to say, around 
the boundary and across the village in cases where a sub-traverse would be run. 
The system was improved by insisting on an adequate check of the triangula¬ 
tions. The accuracy with which these points have been surveyed can only be 
fully tested when the revision survey occurs. The general tendency of the 
Amins was to select trees as adopted stations even where more suitable objects 
were available. 

In the absence of such stations difficulty was encountered in resurveying 
previously surveyed villages. As already noted, the revision bad been abandoned, 
and these villages were surveyed on the basis of the old traver.- e plots. It was 
difficult to find the old traverse stations and in most cases they iiad to be relaid. 
Where the village was entirely surrounded by newly-traversed villages the 
difficulty was surmounted by pricking off on to the sheet the traverse stations 
of the surrounding villages, and this was often assisted by the fact that some of 
the old traverse stations had boeu utilized by the traverse party as new stations. 
Where, however, previously surveyed villages occurred in a block, this plan 
was not workable and it was found necessary to relay all the traverse stations 
in the block and to distribute errors before detailed survey was begun in any 
village. 


Two large previously surveyed villages, Chatkari in thana Rajauli and 
Chakarbandlia in tbana Skerghati, which were largely jungle, hid to be 
retraversed before cadastral survey coaid be (lone. 

65. The following table shows the number of boundary disputes decided 

Boundary disputes. under the provisions of the Bengal 

Survey Act. It is more convenient 
to show this by thanas than by seasons for though the bulk of the disputes 
were raised during cadastral survey, a certain number were raised at attestation. 
Such cases mostly occurred in previously surveyed - villages the proprietors of 
which had during the intervals between Jchanapuri and attestation got preli¬ 
minary copies of the new map and after comparing it with the old one raised 
disputes when differences w r ere found 


TUaaa. 


Arwal , 
Danunagar . 
Aurangabad 
Nabmigar . 
J&hauabad . 

Tikavi 
Atri 
Nawada 
Pakribarwan 
Mufassal and Town 
Rajauli 
SUerghati 
Barachatti ... 

'J otal 



Number 

of 

villages. 



Appeals to Settlement Officer. 

Number of 
Boundary 
Dispute cases. 


Uphold. 

Modified. 

Reversed. 

Remanded. 
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66 

13 

3 
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... 

313 

59 

15 

2 
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33 
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17 
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27 

9 
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8S 

17 
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182 

84 

8 

2 
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141 

61 

9 

5 

... 

2 

Gaya 

687 

IT 2 

40 

9 

1 

6 

.. . 

29) 

98 


1 




8-5 

269 

43 

1L 



... 

666 

128 

25 

8 



... 

6,851 

1,854 

376 

102 

10 

26 


Application* 
to Commis¬ 
sioner, 


The number of disputes per 100 villages is 
where in South Bihar except Shahabad. 


27 which is lower than any- 


Some of the first appeals had to be remanded for further enquiry beforo 
final decision. Many of them were cases where the evidence afforded by the 
Revenue Survey map had been unintelligently used. It frequently happened 
that both sides agreed to adopt the Revenue Survey boundary as the boundary 
without having the least idea where it lay on the ground or whether it differed 
from the boundary about Which they were disputing. Bor various reasons it is 
extremely difficult and in most cases impossible to show with any guarantee 
of accuracy the Revenue Survey boundaries on the .16" maps without an elabo¬ 
rate process which would hardly justify the time and expense. It was more 
over unnecessary whore evidence of actual possession at the present time was 
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available since that has to be the criterion, and a mistake often made was* to 
accept a compromise on the basis of an inaccurately felaid Revenue Survey 
boundary when good evidence of possessson was available. It might be 
thought that if the proprietors agreed to the boundary however inaccurate, that 
should be accepted but when the said boundary cuts across a raiyat’s holding 
or run.-; through the middle of a house, it is clear that others are affected and 
that actual possession must be considered. In eases where no evidence of 
possession was available, or where it was not conclusive, all that could be 
done was to relay the Revenue Survey boundary on our maps as accurately ns 
possible and to follow the indication it gave. Thus if the land was jungle it 
was followed exactly. If the land was cultivated or wasto the parties were 
usually induced to modify the compromise so as to make, tho boundary follow 
natural marks approximating to tho position of the Revenue Survey line. 
They soon appreciated that it would be far more convenient to- have an easily 
distinguished boundary than one which consisted of an imaginary line. In 
five cases, at tho request of parties, boundary pillars were put down under 
section 46 of the Survey Act. 

One difficulty in giving effect to decisions in boundary disputes arose during 
1912-13, namely, in the particular class of cases when the dispute arose between 
villages separated by a hill which each village claimed. In most of these cages, 
especially if the hill was at all steep, the actual boundary was what one might 
expect it naturally to be, viz., ihe crest of the hill. It was impossible, however, 
to show this on the maps as the traverse had been run along the base of tho 
hill on either side. It was therefore decided to teach inspectors how to 
survey topographically the crests of hills from known points in the plain below, 
by means of the sight vane and the theory of the triangle of error. This 
knowledge was utilized in mapping subsequent boundaries of a similar nature 
that occurred. 

When the embankment of an ahar lay on the boundary between tw’O villages, 
the pet or belly of the ahar in which water is stored being in one village, and 
the pith or back of the ahar over which the water is distributed being.in tho 
other village, there was generally a dispute as to which village contained tho 
embankment. The landlord of the village in which the pith lay based hi» 
claim on the fact, that as he benefited chiefly from the ahar the embankment 
must be inside his village so as to give him full control over the repairs. 
He even in some cases claimed the bed of the ahar on this ground. In most 
cases the Revenue Survey map gave no help, since a narrow strip like an embank¬ 
ment was well within the limits of error subject to which we could plot the 
Rf venue Survey boundary on our maps Unless the embankment was actually 
8hou'n in the Revenue Survey map there kvas usually no evidence toshbw which 
landlord was in possession. The repairing of the embankment is more properly 
regarded in this connection as a right of easement rather than an act of possession. 
Occasionally there were palm trees on the embankment which were proved 
to be in the possession of one side or the other arul in such cases the possession 
of the embankment was held to g . with the trees, but where no evidence was 
available the usual course' w-as to put the embankment half ih one village and 
half in the other. The rights of easement were fully recorded in the village 
irrigation record so that no difficulty need arise on this account. 


06. The two boundary dispute 

Important oases. 

(i) JJonia. 


e-'ses of most importance were those in 
which village Honda, -thana No. 211, thana 
Nabiuagar and Cimtkari, tliana No. 290. 
thana Rajauli, were respectively concerned. 


Tillage Honda is situated on the borders of district Palamau and its area 
as shown in the Revenue Survey was 05 acres The Palamau Revenue Survey 
followed in 1865-GO and the boundary then shown was very little different 
from the boundary of 18-44 but the wo^k of this suivey was impugned and in 
1869 a Beputy Collector was deputed to demarcate again the boundaries of 
villages in the north of pargaua Palamau including those adjoining Honda. 
This boundary the marks of which are still in existence was very different from 
the Revenue Survey boundary and gave Honda an area cf 1,400 acres. It 
appeared on enquiry that the boundary at the time of the Palamau Revenue 
fcuivey had not been surveyed but had been enlarged from the one inch 
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(li) Chatkari. 


lithographed maps of Gaya. The fact discovered by the demarcation officer in 
1869 that a large area belonged to Donda which had not been assigned to it by 
the Revenue Survey was confirmed by4he discovery of the same thing in 1908 
during the bat warn of an adjoining village Karma Lahang. The present 
boundary dispute case was raised by the proprietor of llonda, a purdanashin 
ladv, iu the season 1912-13. No evidence of actual possession was available 
and the Khanapuri Officer decided the case on the basis of the Revenue Survey 
boundary of 18It. Before attestation the village had changed hands and the 
new proprietor having secured a good deal of the evidence mentioned above 
applied to have the case re-opened, and Mr. Duncan, Assistant Settlement Officer 
in charge, made an exhaustive enquiry. The reason why this area had not 
been claimed before was that it was hilly jungle of no value, and it is probable 
that the Revenue Survey Amin saved himself the trouble of climbing hills. 
Mr. Duncan propose 1 that the boundary should be aligned along that demarca¬ 
ted by the Deputy Collector in 1869 and this was done. The Commissioner in 
appeal upheld this decision. 

67. The second case arose in the season 1914*15. Chatkari is a 

Government estate in thana llajauli which 
was surveyed in 1893-98 and the disputed 

boundary is the western boundary. At this point the adjoining village to the 
north is Karanpur, and to the west Delha. Both these villages were surveyed 
in 190 -01 at the time of the survey of the Maksudpur estate. The adjoining 
villago on. the south is Belan which had not previously been surveyed in dotail' 
The difficulty arose from the fact that tho boundaries as settled at the two 
previous surveys did not agree, the'discrepancy between them being large. This 
area was mainly jungle, but such evidence of possession as could be proved lay 
with Government who had leased out tho two mica mines lying therein. Tho 
Khanapuri officer proposed, therefore, to decide the Case in favour of Government 
as proprietor of Chatkari. When the case came to me for final decision it was 
noticed that the two previously surveyed boundaries though differing widely in 
position were exactly the same in shape and had river crossings marked on. 
them Which corresponded exactly. It was clear therefore that they represented 
the same line on the ground. A local enquiry showed that to ascertain which 
was the actual position of the liue wopld require detailed survey. This was 
undertaken by the attestation officer, Babu Madhab Chandra Misra, in*tho 
following season. He showed that the real position of the boundary in order to 
make the river crossings correspond must be that claimed by Chatkari. He 
also got hold of documentary evidence which completely confirmed this* 
Thoro was a boundary dispute case about the same boundary in 1S94-95 the 
records of which were not, however, forthcoming. This was decided in favour, of 
Chatkari. The boundary dispute was renewed in 1902 when Delha and Karanpur 
were under survey and the previous boundary dispute was referred to and upheld. 
Whether by accident or design, however, the decided boundary was wrongly put 
on to the maps of Delha aud Karanpur and was not discovered owing to no 
boundary comparison being done. The mistake was favoured by a curious 
natural mark. At one place where the true boundary takes a sharp right 
angled turn iu a large tree, there is an equally largo tree half a mile to tho 
east and in the Karanpur and Dtdha maps this point of the boundary has been 
transferred to the latter tree. Tho facts wore further confirmed by land marks 
found on the border between Karanpur and Chatkari referred to in the boundary 
dispute case of 1902. 

There could be, therefore, no doubt as to the correctness of tho claim of 
Chatkari and the case was decided accordingly. 

68. The trijunction stones wcre^uhjccted to a very elaborate check. At 

Trijunction stones. the time of survey any found missing were 

replaced and each stone was made over to 
the charge of a chaukidar. Again, iu the following year at attestation, all the 
stones were cheeked by a Munsurim deputed for the purpose and a certain 
proportion by tho Attestation Officer. The daftadars were given lists of the 
stones in their circles with the names of the chaukidars responsible. Similar 
lists with maps showing the numbers of stones were made over to the Collector. 



(IV) Khanapfri. 

69 . The following table shows the progress in preliminary record' 

Progress. writing : 


No. of KhfttUne. No. of plots to Aqutra mile. No. o 



uuiuuoi ui flutes pur tcnaiian in uie urst year $ area is aue to the 
fa,ct that in the revision villages land held by one raiyat on different systems 
of rent was all .entered in one khatian as had been done at the previous survey. 

70 - The check of the khanapuri or preliminary record-writing is shown 

Check of hhanapvri. in the following table :— 



The low amount of check in the second year was due to the large incidence 
of plots to the square mile. An officer cannot cheek more than p certain num¬ 
ber and if the number of plots in his circle is large, the percentage of check 
goes down. In South Mongliyr when the Settlement Department had for the 
first time full charge of the preliminary record-writing the percentage of check 
was 15 percent. Mr. Murphy in paragrapti 59 of his report on the Settle¬ 
ment of that district compares this with the percentage of check carried out by 
the Survey Department and found it not inadequate. Apart from the second 
year’s area the check may be therefore regarded as satisfactory. 

71 . eteawriting began on the basis of the Collectorate Register D 

while survey was going on. It was essen- 
,£7<<wa{-writing. tial that the khewat should be ready before 

khanapuri began because the arrangement of the kholians depends on the 
khewat. As usual the existing state of things was found very different from 
that rocorded in register D and it is to be regretted that the Ekhetetaf khewats 
which show how the difference between Register D and the khewat arose were 
not properly and completely written up, as they would havo been of help in 
the revision of Register D. In order to keep some check over inspectors it was 
ordered after the first season that each Assistant Settlement Officer and Kanun- 
go should each "write about 10 percent, of the khewats in their circles and check 
20 per cent, besides. In order to ensure their ability to do this, they were 
required at the examination after their training to write out a fairly complicated 
khewat from given details. 

72 . 'the following table shows the number of internal disputes :— 

Internal disputes. 
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This gives an incidence of 27 disputes to the squar3 mile or 1 dispute for 
erery 13 plots which is lower than, any other South Bihar district except Shaha- 
had. The average in the thanus bordering on Patna is 40 disputes per square 
mile. 

73 . The most common form of dispute was the ordinary possession dispute 

either between tenants, or in the case of pat' 
a ure o spues. tidari villages between landlords. T lie most 

important disputes, which gave rise to the greatest difficulty, were those arising 
out of the produce-rent system It was necessary to decide these at khanapuri 
because lands held on different rent systems are put in different Jchatians. The 
system adopted in the operations of 1894-98 in this district of putting all the 
land held by one raiyat into one khatian had been dropped many years ago 
as it was not found to be satisfactory. In the eases of villages where the re¬ 
cord was revised however, we adhered to this arrangement not realizing how 
unsatisfactory it was. The main difficulty arises from the fact that in plots 
held on ordinary cash-rent no entry is made in column 8 of the khatian and 
this leaves an opening for tampering with the record apart from the liability of 
clerical errors : it is difficult also to get the details of areas of the land paying 
different kinds of rent accurate. 

There were three classes of these disputes, first, whether the rent was a cash- 
rent or produce-rent Secondly, whether in the former ease it was a permanent 
cash-rent or merely a temporarily commuted produce-rent, and thirdly, whether 
the produce-rent was hatai (division) or danabandi (appraisement). These 
disputes were in general difficult to decide. The tenants had no evidence, 
as rent receipts .are seldom given even for cash rents, but the landlords 
had no better evidence, their assertion being supported by the production 
of village papers usually manufactured for the purpose. In the 9 annas 
Tikari estate and the Boo estate where there had been previous settlements 
while the estates were under the Court of Wards there was no difficulty, and in 
fact no dispute on the subject. It was in the smaller estates that the question 
was troublesome. The landlord was as usual called upon to prove Jus claim 
and in the cases where he failed to do so the tenant’s claim was recorded in the 
absonce of any other evidence. The bulk of these disputes were raised again 
at attestation when they were decided after a more detailed enquiry. 

74. An important duty of the khanapuri officer is to see that landlords 

„ ... are not claiming land as their bukasht 

Suppression of raiyats. i'i* u ■ # 

11 J which is really cultivated by raiyo.ts. 

This is more easily discovered at khanapuri when visits are made to the villages 
than in the following year at attestation. One of the worst cases detected was 
in the village of Oriar Khurd, thana No. 574, thana Mufassal Gaya, The area 
of the village was 200 acres out of which over half including all the cultivated 
land was claimed by the landlord (the Mahanth of Narhafc). The khanapuri 
officer on reaching the village began to make enquiries because there were a 
number of cultivators in the village. After some trouble lie discovered the 
raiyats of 28 plots and as they were then speaking freely the Amin was left to 
record the rest. The following day, hearing that matters were not going 
satisfactorily, he returned and found that the pat war i after his departure had 
forbidden the raiyats to point out their fields and on the arrival of the Mahanth 
in the evening the raiyats had been threatened with dire penalties and had 
gone into hiding. The Assistant Settlement Officer managed to find a few and 
after four hours succeeded in finding the actual cultivators of about 180 plots. 
They were all settled raiyats except two. The work had been so thoroughly 
well done that it'was not contested by the landlord at attestation. Even so the 
landlord had managed to retain 55 acres as his hakasht land, but it is impossible 
to believe that he cultivated it all himself. Such claims were very common 
except in the large estates, 

75. At the previous settlement the custom as to trees in the 9 annas 

T Tikari estate and Government estates was 

that trees in cash rented or rent-free lands 
belonged wholly to the tenant. Trees in produce-rent lands belonged half to 
the landlord and half to the tenant as regards both timber and fruit. Trees in 
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waste lands belonged wholly to the landlord unless they "had beon' planted by 
the tenant in which case the tenant had some share, somtimeshalf the fruit and 
sometimes half the fruit and timber. 

In the Belkhara Mahal the cutting of trees was found by Mr. Stevenson' 
Moore to be entirely at the option of the landlord though when cut the tenants 
had the usual half share. 

These rights were the Subject of considerable dispute at khanapuri . It 
Was found that the general statement above which is taken from the final 
report was not altogether borne out by the records except as regards cash Tent¬ 
ed lands. In respect of trees in bhaoli lands and waste lands there appeared 
to be no general custom. The officer working in the revision camp in Nabi- 
Cagar and the west, of. Aurangabad thana reported that usually the tenants 
took all the fmil even in bhaoli lands, except in a few cases where thikadars 
demanded a half share. The result was that except in cash rented lands whore 
the tenant’s right was well established every case had to be gone into on its 
merits. 

Rights in trees are of two kinds, first the right to cut down and secondly tho 
right in the fruit and in the timber when the tree is cut. The first right is 
provided for by section 23, Bengal Tenancy Act, which lays down that the 
tenant is not entitled to cut down any trees in contravention of any local 
custom. Usually landlords claim that it is a local custom that trees shall not 
be cut down without their permission/but the only estate where this is really 
enforced is tho Belkhara Mahal Tnis custom where it exists is supposed to 
be recorded in the village notes but in a number of cases this had not been 
done. Usually what happens is that if the landlord wants timber he enforces 
this custom but otherwise lie does not bother about it and with the connivanoe 
of the village officials the raiyat cuts his trees when he likes and appropriates 
tnost of the timber. As to the rights in the produce and timber the landlord 
tould usually produce papers showing the division of the produce if the produce 
■tarns divided. It was usually more difficult to decide as to the timber. The 
record only shows the rights in fruit-bearing trees ; in the case of non-fruit* 
bearing trees only the number of such in each plot is shown without any speci¬ 
fication of the rights. 

76. The lands at the sides of the District Board roads were the source of 

some dispute. Most of the land forming 
Roadside inn s. the District Board roads has not been 

acquired but has been given by the zamindars. A year or so before the survey 
operations began tho Board had boundary marks put down alongside all their 
roads to show the boundaries of the land over which they claimed rights. 
These claims as defined in a resolution at the meeting held on 27th September, 
1912, extended over 22 feet of land on each side of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4fch 
class roads and over 12 feet on each side of 5th and 6th cla^s roads. 

The claims were (1) a right to keop the first two feet from the bottom of 
slope on each side of the road uncultivated, and (2) a right to tako earth at 
any time from tho remainder for repairing the road. 

Prior to this, however, the Board had been claiming that the whole of the 
road betwoen the boundaries laid down should be entered in their khatian. 
This was clearly not maintainable in the case of roads acquired by gift 
because nothing more than the roadway had been given. As to roads acquired 
bv purchase it had to be shown that tho stones put down by the District 
Board agreed with the acquisition plans. The right, to keep two feet uncul¬ 
tivated was not, I think, proved anywhere except in roads acquired by purchase 
and the general right to take eartli to a uniform distance of 22 feet also was 
not proved because the pillars put down by the Hoard wore not uniformly at 
this distance from the roadway and where the road crossed embankments or 
irrigation channels or passed through village sites the right was not claimed. 

The procedure adopted in non-acquired lands which was accepted by all 
concerned was as follows: The actual roadway was recorded in the District 
Board Ichewat and khatian. The boundary lino of pillars was shown by a dotted 
line. The plots 'falling between this dotted line and the roadway were 
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recorded in the landlord’s Ichew-at and fclte appropriate hhatian it being noted 
in the remarks column that the District Board had the right to take earth 
if required for mending the road. 

The Gaya-Dofohi road was first treated m this way but the District Board 
were subsequently able to produce papers showing that it, like the ^aya-Patna 
road, had been acquired and the boundary was resurveyed on the basis of 
plans prepared in 1876. 

Some trouble arose about roadside land on the Grand Trunk Road in village 
Surujmandal, thana No, 148, tbana Barachatti, The landlord had let out the 
land to tenants and claimed that the land had never been acquired and that all 
the right the Public Works Department had was a right to take earth for 
repairing the road. The land was eventually recorded in the Kaiser-i-Hind 
hhatian with a note of the possession of the tenants. 


77. A system was introduced in 1913-14 of comparing the settlement maps 

with the land acquisition plans of lands 
ai way ands. acquired for the East Indian Railway. 

In the first year’s area the work had all to be done after attestation but for the 
remainder of the district the following plan was adopted. During recess 


after khanapuri the village maps which contained any railway land were com¬ 
pared with the land acquisition plans. It was necessary to use the plans in the 
office of the Board of Revenue because it is only on these plans that subsequent 


changes are recorded; the copies in the Colleetorate are not kept up-to- 
date. The plans are not on the same scale as the maps but the land usually 
consists of long strips of uniform width and comparison was easily made by 
means of the proportional compass. Where differences were found, a trace was 
made on the 16" scale showing the cadastral survey in black and the land 
acquisition survey in red. These traces were sent to the Attestation Officer in 
whose area they lay in the next season for determination, after local enquiry 
in company with representatives of all concerned, of the correct boundary. 
After final publication tbe reoords and maps were again examined by the Rail¬ 
way Engineer and any mistakes were corrected under section 108 A. The 
result ris, I am informed by the Hailway Engineer, that the records and maps in 
this district are more correct in respect of railway land than in any other district 
of which he has experience. 


Railway B. class lands, which are acquired lands sold revenue-free when no 
longer required, were as usual entered revenue-free if found in the Collector’s 
Register B. Many cases were discovered where the purchaser held the sale 
certificate showing that he had bought the land revenue-free but the land was 
not found in.Register B. 


78. In connection with the comparison of land acquisition plans it was 
, . noticed that the difference in scale caused 

Scale of land acquisition plans. a gQod dea ] Q f difficulty, and practically 

prevented the use of Settlement maps in the acquisition of railway land. The 
scale used by the Settlement Department is 16" to the mile or 330 feet to the 
inch, while that prescribed by the Railway Board for railway acquisition work 
is 400 feet to the inch. An experiment was carried out in 1914 to see how far 
the Settlement maps could be used for acquisition purposes if the scale laid 
down for railway land acquisition was altered to that of the Settlement maps. 
With the assistance of the District Engineer, East India Railway, a small length 
of suppositious new line near Rafiganj was surveyed. It was first surveyed in. 
the usual way by the Railway surveyor followed by the land acquisition amin. 
Then tbe centre line and outside limits of the land required which had been 
marked by the Railway surveyor, were surveyed on the cadastral maps in the 
same way as new boundaries are surveyed in revision. One of the villages in 
which the railway was being surveyeu was one that had been surveyed in 1901 
and the old map was used. When the centre line and outside limits had been put 
in the maps the portion between the outside limits was corrected, where necessary, 
to show changes that had occurred since 1901. The result was compared with 
the work done on the land acquisition system, 

A full report of the result of the experiment was submitted to tbe 
Board of Revenue, and Mr. Duncan, who was then acting as Settlement Officer, 
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expressed the opinion that the adoption of the method of surveying the lines by 
the Railway surveyor on the cadastral map would improve the land acquisi¬ 
tion work by making the comparison with the record of rights easy and 
simplifying the work of area extraction. The work would be still easier if 
the scale ugpd by the Railway surveyors, viz., 400 feet to the inch was changed 
to the scale used in the Settlement maps, but a proposal made by the Local 
Government to this effect was not accepted by the Railway Board. The enlarg¬ 
ing of the scale to ono of 100 feet to the mile for land acquisition survey 
appears to be entirely unnecessary. 


79. The only special feature of Ichanapuvi that calls for remark during 
A . the season of 1912-13 is the treatment of 

ea uies o anapurt. the land forming the bed of the Sone 

river. Two questions arose. The first was as to the boundaries of villages on 
the banks of the river. Owing to the omission of the Revenue Surveyor to 
compare boundaries it was found that the Revenue Survey boundaries of the 
villages on the Gaya side did .not agree with those on the Shahabad side, there 
being several gaps and overlaps. It was decided, and to this none of the 
parties had any objection, to divide the gaps and overlaps equally between the 
adjoining villages. A similar course bad been adopted in the case of the 
portion of the river flowing between Patna and Shahabad districts in 1910. 
The second question was more difficult and related to the ownership of the 
bed of the river, i e., the portion between the high banks. Mr. Duncan held an 
enquiry into this taking a number of villages along the bank as test cases. 
He found that no general principle could be applied. The history of eaoh 
village would have to he examined to see if the river bed had been included 
in the estates permanently settled and when this history had been ascertained 
the question was not easy to decide, owing to the difficulty of apportioning 
the area among the various estates in the village. There was a general claim 
by Government that the bed of the river was public domain. It was eventually 
agreed by all concerned that in view of the valueless nature of the land at 
present it would be a waste of money to undertake the expensive enquiry 
necessary to ascertain the rights of the parties audit was accordingly decided 
to enter all this land in a separate hhewat with the entry “ Nadi Son ” in the 
column for proprietor’s name. This course leaves it perfectly open to the parties 
(including Government) if the land in future does become valuable to advance 
their claims without having any binding entry against them in the record-of- 
rights. 


In 1913-14 a modification was introduced into the system of working 
khanapuri circles. It was arranged that each officer should as the work 
progressed decide which two of his four halkas were likely to finish fir ;t and to 
make a special effort to finish ono by February 1st and the other by February 
15th. The object of this was to make records and Inspectors available for 
starting the preliminary reooss work in February so that the amins returning 
in March and April would be able to begin the later stages at once. The idea 
though not fully carried out resulted in a considerable improvement and there 
was a complete avoidance of any rush at the end of recess to get records ready 
for attestation although the programme was a large one. 


The new system of training junior civilians was tried for the firstTiime in 
t}iis year. Instead of being more or less-spectators of the operations without 
responsibility, the officers on training were eaoh put, in charge of a cadastral 
circle having for assistance a competent Kanungo and a Sub-Deputy Collector 
who eventually took charge of the circle. The'system worked well and with a 
few alterations in detail proved even move valuable in the following year. It 
was-found advantageous for the officers to put in a fortnight or three weeks at 
an attestation'Camp after doing cadastral survey for a month and a halt 
before beginning to supervise khunapuri. The attestation work gave aainsighfc 
into the record and thus showed tho way in which disputes should be decided. 


In 1914-15 was carried out tho survey of the Gaya Municipality under 
the Calcutta Survey Act. The report on this will be found ia Appendix XXIX. 
The experience gamed enabled us to give a better arranged record when the 
subsequent survey of the Monghyr Municipality was done. 
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80. The usual system was followed in the matter of getting -village names 
„ spelt correctly. The Jchanapuri Inspec- 

pe ng o names, tors had to make a list of villages in their 

haUas. These were examined during recess by a Head Inspector with 
a knowledge of English and the Hunterian system of transliteration. He drew 
up a complete list of village names with their transliteration which was passed 
by the Assistant Settlement Officer in charge before being used for printing 
the map headings. In the following year at attestation one of the duties of the 
Attestation Officer was to enquire into the correctness of the village names and 
report for orders any changes which he thought necessary. In a few cases the 
correct spelling has been departed from in view of custom. Tikari which is so 
spelt iu the Civil List should really be Tekari. This was ascertained late in the 
second year’s attestation when the change would have iavolved entries in every 
village map of thana Tikari. As the existing spelling was well established it 
was decided to leave it. Sherghati is another interesting example. In the 
vernacular village papers the name is almost invariably spelt Shaharghati (the 
town on the pass). 'Ihe District Beard on the bungalow furni f ure prefers to 
spell it Shairghati. The form Sherghati with its suggestion of tigers was well 
established and it was decided to retain it. 


Gaya itself was the subject of some discussion. In the record it is spelt Gea 
by the amine that being the nearest they could get in Kaithi to the usual pronun¬ 
ciation. This pronunciation, approximately the same as the comparative of the 
adjective ‘ gay is much nearer the one in actual use than the modern English 
pronunciation which rhymes with ‘ higher In he old days when the town 
was first made a Civil station the Board of Revenue were very uncertain as to 
the spelling. The Collectors almost invariably used Gva but the following have 
allbeen found in the Board’s letters about 180) :—Gya, Gyah, Gaya, Gayah 
and even Guyah ! Tile spelling used by the Railway Company in the station 
is Gya which is an exact transliteration of the Devanagri. We have retained 
the well established form Gaya. If in doubt to the pronunciation, travellers 
in the district will do well to ask for Sahebganj. 

A common termination to village names is the word Bigha meaning a 
hamlet. This word has no connexion with the common measure of area as 
the G and the H are separate letters. It should more properly have been 
written Bigaha but here again custom was too strong. 

A recurring difficulty was met in names embodying Persian words where 
the English transliteration of the Persian and accepted Hindi equivalent 
differed. Again in trying to ascertain the name of & village as pronounced by 
educated persons it was not always easy to find one of this class. The spelling 
is therefore often a compromise. 


81. Up to the present the record has been written in the Kaithi script and 
T , ,„ ..... , the printed headings have been in the 

same form this being the only script 
which can he read by 90 per cent, of the literate raiyats. For a similar reason 


all forms and vernacular rules have been printed in Kaithi as the majority 
of amins and safai muharrirs are unable to read Devanagri. Some years ago 
rules printed by oversight in Devanagri had to be replaced as they were 
useless. The use of Devanagri in printed forms and rules will give rise to 
difficulty and render the printed headings of the record and notices unintelli¬ 
gible to the majority of those for whose use they are intended. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ATTESTATION AND COMPLETION OF RECORDS. 


82. Attestation began in 1912-13. As stated in paragraph 60 it was de¬ 
cided to attest a certain number .of 
Prdgr.»s of attestation. revision villages in the year of survey. 

The balance of the revision villages were attested in 1913-14, in the usual 
course with those which; had beon surveyed for the first time in 1912-13. The 
following table shows the progress of the work :—• 


Year. 

No. of Campa* 

No. of Tlllagci. 

| No. of plots. 

No. of KbatUna. 

No. of diapote** 

1012-13 

i 

i 

62 

65,386 

4,883 

•7$o 

1913- '4 

19 ! 

2,074 

1,637,611 

209,776 

22,257 

1914-15 

27 

2,202 

2,627,138 

409,068* 

29;770 

1915 16 

16 

2,t07 

1,384,445 

2i7,643 

16,256 


83.1 was in charge of the one attestation camp in 1912-ltt. Mr. Duncan 
„ , , had charge of 10 camps and Mr. Boyce 

Subordinate control. 0 f g campg jn 19lZ . U> Mr . Duncan 

bad charge of 12 oamns. Mr. Dain of 14 and Mr. Peck of one in 1914-15. In 
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thikadar to batai the system of rent was recorded as danabandi with a note 
in the special incidents column that during the period of the lease tlie system 
had been temporarily changed to batai. This was the method of entry used 
in 1913-14 and 1911-15. in 1915-16 an the suggestion of the Commissioner 
the entry in these cases was changed. Batai wns entered as the system of rent 
and a note made in the special incidents column that at the end of the time 
the proprietor had the option of reverting to danabandi. The principle is 
the same and only the method of entry ’has been changed. A similar course 
was followed where the thikadar had changed the rent from produce ront to cash 
rent without the consent of the proprietor. In this case the change was usual¬ 
ly more clearly against the interest, of the proprietor because the general 
practice was to take a large salami and fix alow rent. In these cases the 
cash rent was entered as c hakath for the period of the ease. 

85. In trying rent disputes a good deal of discussion arose over the exact 

effect of a Civil Court decision in a rent 

Quo.tiou of res judicata m .ant »uit«. 8uifc ftg to t he rent payable. This was 

brought into prominence by the prevalence of produce rents. In the case of 
cash rents the question usually for decision is “ what is the rent legally pay¬ 
able ” and in the ease of a cash rent t is can be defined with certainty so that 
the tenant-defendant knows what is claimed against him. In produce rent 
cases the position is different. A U the tenant knows is that a certain number 
of mauuds of grain or their equivalent value is claimed from him. An 
elaborate examination of the landlords’ papers is required to see how it has 
been arrived at. A mere attack on the calculation, e.g., of the shares is of no 
use because even if it succeeded it would only make a small deduction in the 
rent. What is wrong in most of these claims is that the estimated produce is 
grossly exaggerated. I have no doubt that many of these suits are brought 
to coerce recalcitrant tenants and that in such rases the estimated produce is 
always overstated. This is the only point usually worth attack when the ease 
is contested. As the District Judge points out, however, recently the tendency 
lias been to contest shares. I regard this, however, a temporary condition of 
things due to the desire to get a decision on the point which can be put in as 
evidence before Assistant Settlement Officers. YVlwn the question of produce 
is not contested the maliks' papers are accepted and the questions of shares, 
etc., are not gone into. When rent questions are gone into at attestation, 
however, the position is different. Here the actual amount of produce rent is 
not in question and it is the system of arriving at the amount from the gross 
produce that is important. Apart, therefore, from any legal aspect of the case 
it is clearly inexpedient that we should he hound by Civil Court judgements in 
which these now very important considerations, which were not important in 
the rent suits, were not gone into at all. 

To turn to the legal aspect, the question is whether decisions in rent suits 
are res judicata in a suit for rent of a subsequent year. I take first the special 
case of abwab. If in a suit for rent the tenant has not raised the plea that 
part of the amount sued for is abioab and therefore not recoverable, is he barred 
from raising this plea in a subsequent rent suit or proceeding to determine 
what the legally payable rent is ? It has been held that he is not so precluded 
under the authority of the ruling given in Umesh Chandra Maitra versus Barola 
D is Maitra, I. L. R., 28 Cal. 17. In that case it was held that, where abwdb 
were definitely shown to be included in the landlords’ claim for rent, the. 
tenant was not stopped from proving this, because in a previous rent suit 
the question had not been raised. The reasons given were that abioab were 
definitely prohibited by law and not recoverable. It was also said that ex¬ 
planation II to section 13 (now explanation IV of section 11) of the Civil 
Procedure Code did not bear out the contention that the raiyai was barred 
from raising the plea. 

I now consider the more general question as to how far rent suits are 
res judicata. In O’Kinealy and Rampini’s Civil Procedure Code this point is 
discussed under section 11 (p. 105, Edn. 1908). It is shown that the cases are 
conflicting. Some courts have held that explanation IV does not apply to rent 
suits as the subject-matters of the two cases being the rents of different years 
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are different. Other courts have held that it does apply. The law is there¬ 
fore unsettled, but the authors of the commentary add that the former view 
would appear to be the correct one. The Calcutta oases are generally in favour 
of this. It is true in Bakshi vs. Nazamuddin, 20 Cal., 505, it was laid 
down that where in a rent suit a Judge tries and gives a judgement on the 
question “ what is the yearly rent ” and makes that the foundation of his 
judgement that becomes res judicqfa between the parties and one Judge 
( Norris, J.) added that even if it were not res judicata it would be some 
evidence. In a later case, however (Kailash Mandal vs. Baroda Sundari 
Dasi, 2i Cal., 711), Maclean, Chief Justice, said, “ a decree in a former suit by a 
landlord against a tenant for rent then due does not constitute res judicata in 
a subsequent suit for rent subsequently accrued by the same plaintiff against 
the same defendant.” Banarji, J., said that even if issues might and ought to 
have been raised in the previous case, it did not follow that, they were heard 
and finally decided. This case was referred to and approved in Umesh 
Chandra Maitra’s case, 2< Cal., 17, above. 

The view taken in deciding rent disputes was as follows. The principle 
of res judicata is designed to give finality to litigation. Where there is 
no finality in litigation from the nature of the case as in recurring 
liabilities the principle must obviously have its limitations. Bent is a 
recurring liability which is subject to changes .both in its nature and 
am mat. In what sense, therefore, can it be said that a decision as to what 
the rent is for any year is res judicata ? It cannot mean that it fixes the rent 
for ever. It can only, therefore, be absolutely re* judicata as regards the rent 
for the particular years in suit. As regards subsequent years its effect is 
indicated by section 51 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and all that can be said is 
that it raises a presumption that rent in subsequent years continues unchanged, 
unless tbo contrary is proved. That is to say, in cases where a matter is 
res judicata, an unrebuttable presumption is raised. A decision in a rent suit 
raises a presumption which is rebuttable. Section 51 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act is a special provision regarding rents and, therefore, by the well-known 
rule of law overrides the more general provision. The application of this 
principle is simple in cash-rent suits and its effect is of courso to throw the 
onus on the raiyat of showing that the rent claimed is-not that decided in the 
previous suit. Thus supposing in the original suit the annual rent was claimed 
to be Ks. fi and the raiyat having raised the point that lie. 1 was illegal abwab, 
this point was decided against him. In a subsequent suit for rent at Bs. 0 if the 
riayat raised the same point on the same evidence it should be held res judicata 
or to put it in another way the presumption under section 51, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, had not been robutted. But suppose he had got hold of papers which 
proved that for the years for which rent was claimed in the second suit Be. 1 
of the rent was abwab, would ho be debarred from proving this by the 
principle of res judicata ? I think not- 

The question of cash-rent is. however, principally covered by the ruling 
as to abwab. It is when we got to produce-rents that the necessity of clear¬ 
ness on the point of res judicata is greater. 

», Take a very common case in Gaya. The system of rent in a village is 
\ batai. Some tenants get a little refractory. A coercive suit for arrears of 
' fent is put in the landlord claiming danabandi because if he admits batai 
' the onus is on him to show that he has not received the rent. To support this 
he files danabandi papers made for the purpose of the case or, what is a 
common practice, made yearly, although batai is done, to provide for these 
contingencies. The court decides that danabandi is the system of rent in 
the village and bases the decree on this. Would this be res judicata in a suit 
against the same raiyais for subsequent years ? I think not, if fresh evidence 
could be produced. The raiyat in the subsequent suit might be able to produce 
the genuine batai chilta and show that actually batai had been done in the years 
to which the second suit referred. They had not this evidenoe at the time of 
the first suit as it was mot in existence ; how, therefore, could this point have 
been raised ? Under the principle I have suggested, it is quite clear that the 
raiyats could produce this evidenoe to prove that the rent in the years of the 
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second suit was not what had boon previously decided. Of course if the 
rail)ats could not produce at the second suit any more evidence than they 
produce at the first suit the decision of danabandi thus would have to be 
followed whether we argue from the principle of res judicata or from! the 
suggested principle. A similar argument applies to the question of shares in 
the grain when divided, and as to actual amount there can, of course, be no 
question of res judicata, where the amount depends on the total crop. 

It is true that systems of rent in the villages are becoming far more 
stereotyped now than formerly, and changes in the nature of rent arc not so 
frequent. But we still find a larger number of cases where there is no fixed 
system, the question being settled by mutual arrangement at the beginning 
of each year or some time before the harvest. It is cleat that to apply the 
principle of res judicata to such cases would be a farce and might S')use gross 
injustice.*. 

The question was considered recently in III, P. L. J., 372, when it was held 
that a decree in a rent suit was not res judicata except for the rent of the years 
fn suit unless the rent was payable at a rate stipulated by a contract. 

86. The greatest obstacle to the ascertainment of legal rents was the habit 
Forgery of papers. ®° ancient, constant and notorious that 

it might be almost held a custom, of the 
production of false papers by the landlords and I suggest that this is a matter 
to which the attention of the various landlords’ associations should be directed 
in Order that this blot on zamindari management should be removed. In 
various parts of this report will bo found examples showing the use made of 
forged papers and I need only give two instances here. The first occurred 
in the village of Kurkihar No, 592, thana Mufassal Gaya. In this village 
there was a dispute between the landlord Itai Ilari Prashad Lai and his tenants 
about rent, both as to the amount of cash rent and as to the system of produce 
rent, the landlord claiming danabandi nansat and the tenants batai nisf. 
Some time ago 17 tenants sued in the civil court to obtain a declaration that 
the system, of rent was batai but eventually it was finally held by the High 
Court on the basis of papers produced by the landlord that the system was dana¬ 
bandi. These papers were produced before the Attestation Officer. At the same 
time another set of papers was produced from the Munsif’s court where they 
had been filed in connexion with rent suits. 

A comparison of the papers disclosed the fact that they purported to be 
for the same years 1312-1321 and therefore both could not be originals and 
moreover in many cases they differed in detail. The landlord on being asked 
to explain this, admitted that they were both copies of the original which had 
been made as the original papers were being destroyed by white ants. The 
difference between the two copies was not satisfactorily explained. Neither 
of these sets of papers was complete as they did not include the dhudhas, the 
paper in which abioabs are usually found if they exist. The' Attestation 
Officer had called for these dhadhas and they w T ere produced piece-meal as well 
as the papers from 1307-1310. These dhadhas were clearly forged and in 
one case, that of 1317 which the patwari swore had not been copied, the 
dhadha was written partly in blue black ink which was still blue. 

The Attestation Officer succeeded in getting hold of some genuine siaha 
and a few laggits for years prior to 1316 and a mofarad of a private measure¬ 
ment of 1281. A comparison of these siahas showed that they agreed with 
the copied siahas in detail but showed a smaller balance indicating that in 
the “ copies ” the balance had been increased to agree with the bigger 
realization shown in the laggits. After a full examination of the papers it 
was ordered that batai nisf according to the raiyats’ claim was to be recorded 
except (1) for the 17 tenants in whose cases the order of Civil Court was res 
judicata' and (2) for certain tenants who' in giving evidence on the . side of the 
landlord in the above case and in rent suits stated on oath that their holdings 
were danabandi . 

As to the cash rents the present rents agree with the entries in the Hoad 
Cess returns Jbut the mofarad of 1281 Tasli showed very much lower rates. 
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Some later papers of 1297 Fasli showed the same rat os as the mofarad so that 
the enhancement which took place prior to 1305F., the first year of the 
Hoad Cess return, must have taken place after 1297-F., corresponding to 
1890 and it is therefore governed by section 29 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The present holdings could in nearly all cases be identified with those in the 
mofarad and on the basis of this the old rents wore attested. In the case of 
holdings that could not be identified or in the case of new settlements rents 
were attested at the present rates. 

The second ease I shall mention is that of Barma Chak No. 692, lhana 
Sherghati. The maliks filed sets of siahas and laggits from 1312 to 1322. All 
the papers from 1317 onwards were genuine but of thoau from 1312 to 1316 the 
laggits were certainly forged while the siahas and mulhakis were genuine but 
contained-interpolated entries and pages. The appeai*ance of the entries in the 
tmdhalcia and siahas first created suspioion and on testing the cases of 
Several raiyats it was found that on removing suspected entries from both 
siahas and mulhakis tho balances agreed. There was one case in particular 
where a difference of 0-2-0 was found between the siaha total and the 
mulhaki total. On examination this was found to bo due to the fact that 
16-12 had been added to the mulhaki in two sums of 8-6 each. The same 


amount had been added to the siaha by altering an amount of 0-2-0 to lu-12 
by changing the two annas into tho figure 6, adding a 1 before it and twelve 
annas after it. Tho patwari forgot that he had lost 0-2-0 by this process. 
Further, one or two kachha receipts were obtained and the totals of these 
agreed with the mulhaki entries less the sums paid subsequently to the date 
of the receipt and the interpolated entries. The interpolations were moreover 
done carelessly so that the siahas did not tun in ohronological order. The object 
of the forgery was to conceal a large illegal enhancement that had taken place 
in 1316. 

87* Apart from the ordinary disputes between raiyats as to the possession 

of a particular plot there were a number 

PoMeseion disputes, village tTmg». q{ dispufce3 bet ^ een landlords as tO the 

proprietary possession of lands in a villago of which I select tho following. In 
1913-14) a dispute arose about the possession of tola Badam of villageUir.ga, thana 
Aurangabad, No 986, about which there had been litigation. Tb'e '*ossession of 
this tola, wh ich was described in the plaint u decrees of tho civil suit by : a 
number of vague boundaries, sujh a$ nalats and hiHsKhad been thesubject of dis¬ 
putes between members of the Deo family i ultimate i ; it was bought pendente lite 
by the present Muhammadan proprietors. After winning a title suit up to tho 
High Court the Muhamtnadans were put in possession of the tola shortly before 
attestation but there w r as immediately a dispute as to tho limits of the tola 
and the land of which they had been put in physical possession. During the 
survey of the Deo Wards Estate in 1903-04 the whole of mama TJmga was 
divided up into a number flf tolas. Some of these corresponded and some did 
not correspond to old Colleotorato mamas. Unfortunately no attempt was 
made to bring the Collectorate register into line with the record-of-rights then 
prepared. The Muhammadan claimants had had themselves recorded as tho 
L6 anna proprietors of this tola in the Collectorate registers. If the Collector- 
ite registers had agreed with the old record-of-rights there would have been no 
question that the area for which the Muhammadans had themselves recorded 
was tho tola as described in tho record-of-rights: unfortunately this is not so, 
and an attempt had to be made to identify the tola from the description of it 
given in the decree. If tjie map and records of tho village had been referred 
to by the various Civil Courts as they should have been, the decree-holder 
would have been put in possession of a definite piece of land and further litiga¬ 
tion would probably have been saved, since the main reason the Deo estate is 
persisting in the caso is that the area given to tho decree-holder includes some 
valuable land which really belongs to other tolas. The Deo estate has appeal¬ 
ed to the l*rivy Council but no decision will be of any value until the identity 
of the property in dispute is made out. 

88 . A satisfactory ending to a long standing series of disputes was effected 

in village Khakhari, thana No. 5', thana 
\ iilage Khak an. Pakribarwan. There had been a lot of 

litigation between the landlord and the tenants (civil, criminal and revenue) 
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and the landlords were reported to have spent about Rs. 40,000 and the tenants 
about Rs. 10,000 on their cases. In 1913, both the landlords and the tenants 
filed petitions before the Subdivisional Officer of Nawada and the Munsif of Gaya 
before whoctt several cases were pending asking that they should be allowed to 
have all their disputes settled by panchayat, and stipulating among other things 
that all produce rent should be made cash rent at rates to be fixed by the panch¬ 
ayat with effect from 1321P.. (1913-14). Two punches were selected by the 
tenants and two by the landlords. The khanapuri of the village took place before 
the punches gave their award and all the produce rent lands were recorded with 
the consent cf both the parties as being held on cash rent. The punches gave 
their award after khanapuri, but the tenants refused to Accept it as the rent fixed 
was considered high. The Mims if accepted the award iujspite of the tenants’ 
objections in respect of the rent suits pending before him. Th® tenants moved 
the High Court and the case was pending before that court when the attesta¬ 
tion proceedings commenced. The tenants put in disputes that the prod-uce 
rent lands should be recorded as such and as the case was pending in the High 
Court this was accepted by the Attestation Officer. The tenants wero divided 
into two parties; one set apparently siding with the maiik filed section 
objections, claiming that the bhaoli lands should he recorded nakdi at, the rates 
fixed by the panchayat, and the other set did nothing. ' The landlords on the 
other hand filed section 103*A objections claiming that all bhaoli lands shou d 
be recorded nakcli at the rates fixed by Hie punches. The section 103-A officer 
"cent two days going through the papers and finally succeeded in getting the 
rties to compromise at rates somewliat lower than those fixed by the pan¬ 
'll. 

89. A qurious case of confusion of parties was found in 1914-15 in village 

Uinta, thana No. 261, thana Jakanabad. 

1 80 m fl ‘ The village had been partitioned in 1832 

into four tauzis which did not form compact blocks, but were scattered all over 
the illago. Subsequently there was a, private partition of each tauzi and in 
ordu., to get this made permanentj applications were filed in 1890 and sub¬ 
sequent years for a Colleetorate partition. Proceedings wero taken and in 1901 
pur chan were distributed to the landlords and raiyats. When tbo proceedings 
came before the Collector he refused to confirm them on the ground that the 
safety of the Revenue would be endangered. The proceedings dropped and 
matters continued on the lines of the, private partition. In 1907 a dispute 
arose about the possession of a field. The raiyat in actual possession (A) was 
hot the same as the holder of the bat war a parcha (B). There was a quarrel 
between one co-sharer maiik G, in whose takhta according to the private parti¬ 
tion the field lay and D, another maiik. I) induced A to stop paying reut to C 
whereupon O prevented A from ploughing the field. A brought a ease agaipst 
C who, in order to save himself, set up the defence that the raiyat really in 
possession was R. The Subdivisional Officer believed this defence ou the basis 
of B’s butwara parcha. The value of the but war a parchas which had hitherto 
been regarded as scraps of paper became apparent, and (he resulting scramble 
on the part of both landlords and raiyats to get hold of their butwara land if 
they had kept their parchas and to keep possession of what they had already, 
resulted in considerable confusion. The khanapuri officer treated the whole 
village as ijmal and recorded actual possession. The actual state of affairs was 
not realized until attestation when it was described as follows by the Attestation 
Officer 

“Prom 1315-P. (1908) there has been no fixity of raiyats and maliks 
Maiyots have been changing their maliks at will and have paid rent in one 
year to one maiik and in the next to another. Some of the maliks who have 
been able to win over raiyats to tkoir side have been treating the village as 
ijmal as this was to their advantage since they would appropriate the whole 
rent without paying their co-sharers anything. The other maliks who, though 
they have be*n paying Government revenue regularly, have now no bakasht 
land in the village and do not collect a pice of rent. ” 

In the circumstances there w r as nothing to do but to record the facts and 
treat the village as ijmal. Even the old division of tauzis has been obliterated. 
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90. A favourable opportunity of enhancing rents is presented by parti¬ 
tions and landlords in Gaya have not 
Partitions. been slow to take advantage of it. This 

is especially the case with civil court 
partitions to which the raiyata are not parties so there is ample opportunity 
for overstating rents. Even in Collectorate partitions when rents are 
attested prior to the partition there are sometimes undetected enhancements. 
An instance of this is to be found in Chilaur, thana No. 617, thana Sherghati, 
The attestation prior to partition had been done in 1321 E. (1913) and rents 
had been attested on the statement of the parties. During settlement 
attestation however when the village papers were examined it was found 
that the papers of 1321 if. showed a less rent than had been attested at 
partition and subsequent to the partition there had been a further enhance¬ 
ment* Thus a raiyat whose rent according to the village papers was 
ib. 31-7-1 had his rent attested during batwara, at 11s. 35-8-6. The rent 
claimed during settlement attestation was Its. 42-7-0. Both these enhance¬ 
ments were illegal being more than 2 annas in the rupee and the second was 
within 15 years of the first. 

The chief difficulty however in dealing with villages which have been parti¬ 
tioned is the fact that subsequent to the partition there is a general re-shuffling 
of holdings so that each raiyat has all his land in one talchta, usually that 
in which his house lies if the basti has also been partitioned. It is of 
course a great advantage to the raiyat to.have to deal with one landlord or 
instead of several and he is made to pay for it by having his rent enhs 
though it is equally to the landlords’ advantage. What happens if tUe 
raiyat objects is illustrated by village Madhupur, thana No. 27, thana 
Pakribamvan. In this case a pleader was one of the landlords who got 
a separate talchta and two of the raiyata Jiulal Mahto and Mahto Gope 
objected to giving up their land in the pleaders’ talchta in exchange for 
land in another takhta. The pleader Gopi Nath thereupon sot up one 
Sukhan Mahto to bring false cases against them for money lent. He himself 
looked after'the cases and' arranged that notices were not served on tho 
defendants who lost the cases. Their lands were sold up and bought 
nominally by Sukhan Mahto who never got the sale certificates which were 
all the time with the malik’s pat war i. No attempt w r as made to get 
possession until khanapuri when it vyds too late for Jiulal and Mahto to 
object. Before the Attestation Officer, Sukhan Mahto admitted tho falsity 
of the money claim and the raiyata were duly recorded in possession of 
their holdings. The case was reported to the Collector to see if action could 
be taken against the pleader, but be was dead, and his heirs had dropped 
tho claim against the tenants. Perhaps the worst case, illustrating the 
tendency of this re-shuffling process to obscure rights and render it impossible 
to ascertain the rents, occurred in Patak Bigha, tliana No. 850, thana 
Sherghati. Subsequent to survey and khanapuri there had been a Civil 
court partition which was disposed of before attestation. When the attes¬ 
tation officer came to deal with tho village he found that it had been 
entirely ploughed up and re-allottcd so that the old fic-ld boundaries had 
disappeared and the village had to be re-surveyed. The tenants were afraid 
to say what their rents had been, before partition and the partition records 

gave no help. No road cess return had been filed at the last revaluation. 

The rents claimed by the landlords were very high and .illegal enhancements 
had been found in other villages in which they had shares. The landlords 
were asked to file the village papers for the years before the partition. 
This was done hut it was found that the pieces of paper on which the 
jamah a ndis for different years bad been written fitted together to form one 
sheet, leading to the conclusion that they had been written out at tho same 
time and were fraudulent. The new routs had not been realized and as it 
was impossible to say what the legal rents were the holdings of tho raiyats 
except those admittedly on produce rent were recorded as kabil lagan, i.e., 

assessable to rent. This re-shufiling of holdings takes place after Collectorate 

partitions also, with the result that the partition map and records so far 
as the raiyats are concerned become obsolete iu a few years. In villages 
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Assuming that each' of Mr. McNeile’s chaukidars correspond to a village 
wo have succeeded in tracing just half of these lands. Mr. McNeile in his re¬ 
port does not give the distribution of the lands he found. It is impossible to say 
therefore if the deficit is due specially to the western thanas or spread gene¬ 
rally all over the district. In the large majority of cases these lands are no 
longer in possession of the present chaukidar though frequently in possession 
of a descendant of a former chaukidar The area of such land is usually 2 $ 
bighas and it was not unusual to find that the former chaukidar had also been 
the village goruit in virtue of which post he held another bighas free of 
rent. The combined holding of o bighas could he easily identified but it was 
impossible to say which half was rhankidari chakran land. This had to he 
decided arbitrarily but no unfairness was caused as the iand was invariably 
of uniformly poor quality-. 

94. In the first yoar’s area, jungle rights in the south of Nabinagar and 

Aurangabad thanas were recorded in a 
general record for the village called a 
Jungle nght». fard rewaj jungle, which was attested and 

finally published. It was on tho same 
lines as the record prepared jn the south of Shahabad (Final Report of Shah- 1 
abad, paragraph 170). Ip .the second year’s area, as the Board of Revenue' 
hmjlobjeotud to a general village record in.the case'of produce rent customs, itf 
was deoided to dhcontinue this record of jungle rights and to record the rights- 
ng special incidents jn the khatian of landlords’ uncultivated land. In this- 
column were entered the following details :— 

(1) Rights of tenants of the village or mahal to take fuel and wood for 

household and agrieuiturai purposes. 

(2) Rights of tep^iftts of the village or mahal to take other products, 

ag., limestone. 

(3; Rights of the- c.uranis of the village or mahal to graze ca'tle. 

(*4j) Any othor rights possessed by tho tenants of the village or mahal. 

it was often found that tenants of a village had rights in the jungle of 
other villages contained in the malml and it was necessary to specify this. 

It is clear that people outside the village or mahal could not claim such 
rights as customary and in fact fees were usually charged for tho taking of 
j ingle produce by outsiders; These fees have been noted in the village note. 

In tho large majority of cases the raiyats had tho free right of grazing and 
of taking wood required for agricultural and building purposes though not for 
sale. Certain specified olasses of trees were sometimes excepted. I do not 
remember any important casein which these customs were disputed. Very often 
they were the inducement holdout by the landlord to attract settlers. 

95. The question of propriotary interests has been dealt with in Chapter 

III. The number of estates shown by 
the kheioats is entirely misleading since 
Proprietary mte;o»is. a large estate has a separate kheioat 

for every village or share of a village 
owned by it. No statistics have' therefore been compiled from the settlement 
records in this connexion. A case in which proprietors had altogether disap¬ 
peared came to notice. In villages JPesh No. l.thana Nawada, and Rarhui No. 213, 
thana Atri, the proprietors recorded in the Collectorate registers were respectively 
Mr. Albert and Mr. Albert Kalborer (probably the same person) of whom no 
trace could be found Tho two villages bear one tausi number 3602 the revenue 
of which had been regularly paid by the mukarraridars in possession. Each 
village had its own mukarraridars but some of each set were the 6ame. No 
mnkarrari pafta was forthcoming and the mukarrari rents as stated by the 
mnkarra>'id irs were attested. It was found later that they had been stated 
correctly in Posh, but understated in Rarhui. Eventually the full details 
were discovered partly in an old partition case and partly in a Civil Court decree 
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regarding rents. From the first the names of the landlords appear to be— 

(1) Mr Alexander. 

(2) Mr. Albert Kalberor. 

(3) Mr. Teapis (Theophilus ?) Kalherer. 

(4) Meri Jhon Debber (Mary Janvier ?). 

(5) Mr. Lys Kalberer. 

The Civil Court decree shows what the true mukarrari rents were, namely 
Its. 777-8-0 with cess Rs. 136-12-0 as against Rs. 469-12-8 including cess as 
stated by the mukarraridara. The case has beon reported to the Collector. 


96 The tenures found were of the usual kind and call for no special 
, ,, , . i remarks. The amount of sub-infeudatioQ 

was not great tuougn in ore village 
ip thana Rajauli mukarrari tenures of the sixth degree were found. 


An interesting point was raised by Musammat Dulhin Blmgwat Kuer of 
the Lakhuiipur Mahal. Her interest had been recorded as mukarrari iatimrari 
and she wanted something added to sho\£ that it was a permanent hereditary 
tenure. In support of this request various rulings were quoted to the effect 
that the word mimrari did not mean permanently heritable. The view taken 
by the Privy Council was that the word iatimrari did mean permanent if the 
surrounding circumstances indicated it. Now in the South Bihar Settlement 
as far as my experience goes the word iatimrari has always been used as a 
translation of the word “ permanent ” in section 3(3) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. If a mukarrari lease is not permanent and hereditary it is described in 
the record as mukarrari lekin iatimrari nahin. A particular instance of this 
which is often met with is the mukarrari hinahyati lease or a lease on fixed 
rent during the life of the lessee. There is no doubt therefore that in the 
record-of-riglits the word iatimrari means permanent and to add to it in the 
way desired in a particular case would east an unnecessary doubt on the 
permanency of the other tenures described in the same way. 

97. During the operations the District Judge expressed a doubt as to 
, , , , , , whether the action of the Settlement 

Specification of shares and record of worn on s -«^ . ^ . ■» . 

namo? 0 aa ooparuener*. Department in specifying shares m 

joint property and recording women’s 
names as coparceners in the kheioats and khatiana was justified ubfler 
the law and considered that it might lead to an undesirable amount of litiga¬ 
tion. The two questions are connected but the specification of shares will be 
first considered. The argument was that there could be no share in a Hindu 
joint family property and if shares were specified it raised an implication that 
there had been a partition. To get over this the words ijmal khandan were 
added in the third year’s area after the specification of sharos to show that that 
specification would not imply partition, and although those words were not 
used earlier it does not mean that any partition is implied when they'are 
omitted As the Mitakshara law is in force in Gaya the difficulty that 
shares aro constantly varying as new members are born or die does not arise 
because partition goes per stirpes and not per capita. 


This objection is baaed on the assumption that Hindu law is an immut* 
able code. This is a common fallacy among ’awyei-s and is well illustrated by 
Mayne in paragraph 260 of his Hindu Law (6th edition) in discussing the Daya 
Rhaga doctrine of a son’s right in property. He shows how Jimuta Vahana 
and Vijnaneswara arrived at opposite conclusions on the same texts, the fact 
being that each was trying to reconcile the texts tvith the facts as they 
existed. Owing to the change of usage in Bengal we get the different con¬ 
clusion and Mayne remarks, “ if no law books of a later tono than the 
Mitakshara had been in existence wheu our Courts were established there can 
be little doubt that the conscientious logic of English Judges would have 
refused to recognize that the revolution had over taken place.” 


It seems inevitable that, as time goes on and the idea of partition 
becomes more and more common, the conception of a joint family with 
none of the members having any specific share in the property must lose a lot 
of its reality. 
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In my opinion it has lost a lot already in Gaya. Whatever may be the 
theory of a Mitaksbara joint family there is no doubt that each member of the 
Gaya joint family, at least each stem, has a well defined knowledge of what his 
of its share in the property is. They are always ready and in some cases 
anxious to have the shares specified and the reason given is that in case of a 
private partition there will be no room to dispute about the shares. The shares 
specified in the record arc the shares of the stems which do not vary unless 
one stem dies out. If one is goin: to push the joint family theory to its 
logical conclusion the name of every coparcener should be entered in column 
2 insteal of the highest living members of each stem. The omission to do this 
has not. as I'ar as I am aware, led to any difficulty and I do not see that the 
specification of shares will either. 

A particular case o curs when a woman is left as the sole representative 
of one stem. This happens, for example, when one of the heads of the stems 
dies leaving a sunless widow. Is she to be recorded as a coparcener having her 
late husband’s share ? In larger properties such as proprietary rights recorded 
in khetcat* it was usually denied by the co-sharers that the widow had any 
right hut one of maintenance, and if she actually enjoyed as a matter of fact 
her late husband’s share it was merely because that was a suitable way in 
which to fix her maintenance. This is according to strict Mitaksbara law 
and the widow’s name was omitted though in justice perhaps her right to main¬ 
tenance should have been recorded in the remarks column. 

An exception to this was found in village Karma, No. 555, thana JBara- 
chati. The tree was as follows : — 

CMtawao Singh. 


Biharl Blfigh (dead). Jiodhar Slogh=*Cbokhan Kaar. Other separated aona. 


Kuldlp Singh. Jodhl Singh. Barandeo Singh. Baldeo Singh Daughter. Trayag Singh (dead). 

The entry in the khewdt at khunapuri when .liodhar Singh was alive 
was Jiodhar Singh one share, Kuldip Singh, Jodlui Singh, Barandeo Singh and 
Baldeo Singh one share equally divided, ijmul khandan. 

Jiodhar SiDgh died before attestation and his widow Chokhan applied to the 
Collector for registration of her name and this was done as the others did not 
oppose. In such a case we are bound to recognize the fact and enter the 
woman’s name for if we did_uot we should be omitting the name of a person, 
admitted to have a defined right in the property. The co-sharers also admitted 
that after Ohokhan’s death her widowed daughter-in-law would succeed to her 
Bhare. 

In raiyali holdings the succession of tho wido.w to her husband is more 
widely recognized and it was often admitted that a widow had a greater right 
than mere maintenance. It is doubtful if the effect in general on her position 
would he different because according to the usual practice on her death the 
share would return to her husband’s co-sharers by survivorship. But whether 
it is merely maintenance or not there was among tho lower castes a general 
opinion that a son less widow’s name should not be omitted, because if it was, 
the husband’s brothers would he tempted to force her into a second marriage 
in order to get hold of her share. 

Probably therefore the best plan is that which has always been adopted 
namely to enter the widow’s name as long as the co-sharers agree. As she is 
described as the widow of so and so and the -words ijmal khandan are at the end 
indicating that the family is joint, the facts are clear, and if a legal point is 
raised subsequently it is only necessary to apply the law to them. 

98. When the operations began it was decided that some attempt should 

be made to get a certain amount of infor- 
Coss schedules. mation as to the outturn of produce rent 

lands in each village and other assets in 
order to give some oheek on road cess returns when the cess revaluation, which 
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was shortly due, took place. The information collected will be found in three 
forms for each village (vide Appendix XX). In schedule III are given the 
names oi all the kittas or baclhs, portions of more or less similar soil and condi¬ 
tions into which the village is divided. Opposite each kit/a is given the cash or 
chakath rent, if any, which is most prevalent, and the average outturn of crops of 
each harvest. The cash rates were put in partly as a check on the estimate of 
outturn and partly to be of assistance in commutation cases in finding cash rents 
paid for similar land with similar advantages. At first an attempt wati made by 
the attestation officer by whom these schedules were drawn up to arrive after 
enquiry at an approximate statement Of the average outturn. This was found 
to take a good deal of time and the dependability on the results was not in any 
way comparable with the trouble. As this information was merely required to 
check the landlords’ subsequent statements it was decided that it would be suffi¬ 
cient merely to take the landlords’ statements as to the outturn. Courts will 
have to remember therefore in using these schedules that the statements can for 
this reason only be used against the landlords and not in their favour. Curious¬ 
ly enough, although it was explained to the landlords that these papers were 
being compiled for cess purposes, there was no tendency to undert stimate. In 
fact all the Assistant Settlement Officers reported a tendency to overestimate 
because it was thought that this would be of use in commutation cases which 
were a more immediate danger than cess revaluation. I made it a practice 
when inspecting attestation camps to compare the outturn shown in these 
schedules with the crop cutting experiments made and my experience was that 
in at least half the cases they agreed well having regard to the character of the 
year and the fact that the amounts in the schedule were supposed to be average 
ones. I quote one of my inspection notes referring to this comparison in 
villages in thana Mufassal Gaya. 


Village and Thana No. 

Kite. 

Outturn in 

Normal 
according to 
schedule. 

maunds per acre. 

Actual in 1916-10 
according to 
average of four 
exfinlments. 

Inglis, No. 121 

Sulcal Ahri 




19 

24 


Goraia than 

• •a 


. 4 . 

23 

20 


Sot 


• a - 

... 

23 

30 

Paraiyri, No. 122 

Sihora Ahri 

IM 



20 

20 

Gprahuii, No. 130 ... 

Alirabadh 

... 


*»« 

17 

15 


Pari 



a* . 

19 

18 


Cliahar 



... 

24 

8* 


In fact if any landlord considered the matter he must have seen that there 
was no need to overestimate. He had merely to state the correct outturn and 
his theoretical share of this, worked out on the basis of the record-of-rights, 
would come to far more than he ever realized in practice (vide paragraph 182). 
If this fact is, as it ought to he, taken into consideration against the landlord 
when dealing with commutation cases or rent suits it must inequity be consi¬ 
dered in his favour when cess revaluation takes place and my own opinion is 
that £th of the value of the outturn shown in these schedules is the maximum 
that should be considered as rent in using them to check the landlord’s returns. 

The first schedule shows the motar/a and the annual value of the land¬ 
lord’s rights in trees in the village. This has been taken from the Mw,Ham 
and shows all fruit trees in which the landlord has a half or full right in the 
fruit. The value of the timber is neglected. Enquiries were made by all 
attestation, officers as to the annual value of the various kinds of such trees 
and on the basis of these a value was fixed for each kind-of tree for each thana. 
Thus if a landlord had full rights in twenty-four mango trees and half rights 
in thirty-three and the annual value of a mango tree in that thana had been 
put at eight annas, the total annual value of those trees would be Its. 20-4-0. 
Where the rights in all the trees of a class or certain trees had been let to a lessee 
as is often done in the case of toddy trees the fee charged was entered as the 
annual value. The second schedule shows the annual value of various miscel¬ 
laneous asi-nts such as fisheries, bazars, jungle, etc., and includes the total of 


* Noted as bad oiop. 
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the motarfa and tree values as calculated from the details in the first schedule. 

99. Kamias are labourers who have entered into an agreement to serve 
v . one master only. They are found all 

over the district but principally in the 
southern parts where there is a large number of low caste peoples who find 
that such a position suits them. Landlords and high caste raiyats who do 
not care to do the actual work of cultivation themselves are often in difficulties 
for labour at the times when cultivators require their own labour for their 
own cultivation. The kamia system solves this difficulty to a certain extent 
by providing a permanent supply of labour. 

The business starts when a labourer hitherto free wants a loan for any 
purpose such as a marriage. He has no land and the only thing he can 
pledge is liis labour. He accordingly sells to any one who likes to buy it, the 
right to his labour in the future, and sometimes not only pledges his own 
labour but that of his wife and his descendants until such time as the loan is 
repaid. 

The contract is drawn up sometimes on stamped paper to give it a legal 
look, and one instance was found in Tatehpur No. 427, "thana Sherghati 
where such a bond had been registered. I give two specimens of these 
kamiauti or kamiagiri bonds in Appendix XXIII. The first was executed in 
12621?. (1855) and the second bond was executed as late as 1911. Many 
similar contracts are being constantly made though absolutely illegal. 

The bonds, as said above, usually bind the executor and bis descendants to 
serve. Under the first bond in Appendix XXIII the executor and his sen served 
and died. His graudson also served for some lime but ran away a few years 
ago. Theoretically a kamia can free himself by repayment of the money 
advanced : he can never do so by mere service, no matter for bow long. His 
wa^es are small, however, and being of a festive disposition any savings go 
in drinking and feasting. To make more certain that the money will never 
be repaid some bonds have a condition unless t is paid on a certain day, 
usually sometime in Jyeth, when funds are low, it is optional for the master 
to refuse acceptance. The bond specifies penalties for running away or refus¬ 
ing to work, usually the addition of a certain amount to the amount of the 
bond. The advance is usually without interest though in some cases interest 
is provided for if the kamia runs away. The wages paid to the kamia are 
nearly always below those paid to ordinary labourers. Thus in Eajauli thana 
the ordinary labourer gets 3 seers ( kachlia) and 1 seer jalpan whereas the 
]c&mia gets 2^ seers as wages and 1 seer jalpan. Curiously enough, at harvest 
time the kamias* wages exceed those of the ordinary labourer and they get 
1 sheaf out of every lu or 15 sheaves of grain whereas the ordinary labourers 
only get 1 in every 21 or so. No explanation has been given of this but it is 
possible that in fixing the incidents of produce rent landlords have been inclined 
to give larger remissions on account of labour in cases when the raiyat does bis 
harvesting himself or through the agency of his kamias than when he employs 
outside labour, so that there should be an inducement to leave this outside 
labour for the .use of the landlord at a time when ft is badly needed. 

The kamia , however, has several advantages denied to the ordinary labourer. 
He is assured of constant employment and gets fed in times of scarcity. He 
and his wife get clothes and he always has a free house with a few kathas of 
land attached for which he pays no rent. In addition, whenever he requires 
money for ceremonies, such as his son’s marriage, his master can always be 
depended upon. The advance is added to the amount of the bond, but that 
troubles the kamia little. The kamia is too valuable to be ill-treated and 
generally speaking he is well treated. If he is not, he runs away sometimes 
to Calcutta or the coalfields but generally only to another village, his idea being 
not total emancipation but merely a change of masters. Various customs 
attach to this action of running away. In some villages the first raiyat who, 
seeing that he is a runaway, gives him a meal has the right to him. In other 
cases he takes an advance from anyone who will give it and executes a bond. 
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If the former master finds out where ha is, ho can come and roclaim him on 
payment of any advance which the new master may have made. 

Kamias are occasionally sold, the process being that the new master pays 
off the advance given by the old one but this rarely occurs since the sale of 
kamias is regarded as derogatory and is always postponed as long as possible. 
Sometimes the transfer depends on the kamia , the latter having the option of 
refusing if he does not like the new master. 


The record of the yharbari land and houses in occupation of kamia * was 
the cause of several disputes during attesta: ion. When a raiyat gets a new 
kamia and has to provide him with a house and some land, he either does so 
out of his own land or asks the landlord for a house and some land for the pur¬ 
pose. In the former case the kamia is clearly a servic ejagirdar of the raiyat. 
In the latter case he is also if the landlord settles the laud in question with the 
raiyat , hut if, as is sometimes done, the landlord gives over the land direct to 
the kamia reserving a right of calling on the services of the latter, thon the 
land is clearly not the raiyat'8 and the kamia was treated in the reoord as 
a non-agricultural tenant of the village and not given a separate khatian. The 
land in such cases appears in the khatian of landlord’s uncultivated land. 
Once' the facts were ascertained it w’as easy to make the record. The difficulty 
lay in ascertaining the facts and the importance of the kamia to the economies 
of*the district can be gauged from the amount of dispute that went on about 
his land. 


However contented the kamia may be and however necessary the system 
is to the agriculture of the district it is impossible to shut'one’s eyes to the fact 
that his-position is very much that of a slave and that similar arguments were 
used in justifying Negro slavery. It is useless to attack the evil from above 
except by penal legislation until the lcamias are taught that freedom is worth 
having. 

100 . It is disappointing that not much use was made of section 109C, Bengal 
„ . .. . _ . t Tenancy Act. It was only used in 673 

cash rent tenancies and 363 produce rent 
tenancies. Attempts were made to use it in many other eases but failed because 
one dr other of the parties did not agree. In the cash rent tenancies the claim of 
the landlords amounted to Its. 9,562 and the rents eventually settled amounted to 
Rs. 9,253. The most successful case was that of Keal, thana No. 18 i, thana Arwal. 
In this village the landlord who had purchased it some years ago had been unable 
to collect any rent. The raiyats had divided their crops and the half share was 
put into a fund administered by the head raiyat for fighting eases. Prom the 
beginning of the operations there was a general rent dispute, the landlord 
claiming that the lent was produce rent cn the danabandi system and the 
raiyats claiming that the rout was cash-rent. There was in the circumstances 
no evidence of actual, payment and all. the documents that were produced as 
evidence had been w ithout exception disbelieved at some time or other in the 
course of litigation. Attempts had been made by the Subdivisional Officer, 
Jahanabad, in arrive at a-compromise without success. Finally alter some 
trouble the parties agreed to have cash routs fixed by the settlement department, 
but while they agreed as to the proportion between the rates for different 
parts of the village they could not agree as to the abolute amounts. An 
extensive series of crop*cutting experiments was made all over the village 
in the cold w eather of 1914-15 and on the basis of this rates woro proposed 
to tho parties. Three hundred and fifty-seven i aiyats out of three hundred and 
seventy-two accepted the rates proposed and these weie accordingly settled 
under'section 109C as fair. I have no doubt that the remaining raiyats 
will in course of time come into line also. In addition to the above cases the 
section was used in four villages in thana A tri in which Government had a half 
share. Tho half share was held jointly by Government with the other pro¬ 
prietor and had been leased to him. When the rents were settled under section 
104 in the Government half, the other proprietor wanted similar enhancements 
in his rents. The enhancements were in some cases more than 2 annas in the 
rupee so that a compromise on this basis would be illegal It was ele; r that 
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if the co-proprietor liad to mike an application under section 105 he would 
get the same enhancements as those given by the section. 101 officer and to 
avoid the necessity of this an agreement was made to this effect and it was 
accepted under section 1090. 

3L01. Draft publication was carried out as usual in the attestation camps, 

In the second year (1914-15) most of the 
Draft publication. records' had to bo draft published twice 

owing to the decision of the Board not to sanction the publication of the fare/, 
rewaj bhaoli [olds paragraph 175). The system of publication in camp and 
not in the villages which was introduced in Skahabad woi’ked well. 

102. Objectors under section 103A in most cases wrote their own petitior-S 

on the forms supplied but for those who 
Objections under action xo3 a.. (ji ( j no t, a fee of four annas paid by court- 

fee stamp was charged. * The writing of these petitions was usually done bv 
one of the camp clerks who was remunerated according to a sliding scale. If 
the number of petitions was large a separate petition-writer was sent out. In 
some cases objections under this head were general and affected the whole 
village, e.g., general entries in the record of the produce rent system. Strictly 
speaking a separate petition should be filed against each person affected but 
where the matter could be disposed of in one order, though it might involve 
corrections in various parts of the record, a consolidated fee of Us. 5 was charged. 

103. The following table shows the distribution of the objections and the 
Number Of objections. number per square mile 


Thana 

Number of objec¬ 
tions. 

Number per square 
mile. 

Arwul 

fl.932 

35 

Daudnagar ... ... ... ... ... ... 

6,9-9 

24 

Auran^ibad ... ... ... 

/ ,31)0 

10 

Nabinagar 

3,101 

in 

Jahanabad 

] 0,062 

20 

'Jikari 

6,863 

21 

Atri ;.. 

8,769 

1 7 

Nawnda ... ... ... ... . .... ... 

10,782 

23 

mkribarwan 

8,302 

15 

Mufassal and Town (Java ... 

8,121 

IS 

Rajauli ... ... ... ... ... ... 

2,326 

8 

Sherglmti ... ... ... 

5,00'’ 

10 

Baruchati ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1,685 

4 

Total .... ... 

74,878 

17 


Of these cases 11,273 or 15 per cent were allowed. 

As will be seen from the details given in Appendix IS, possession disputes 
and disputes as to money rent occupy the chief place, these two classes 
accounting for 00 per cent, of the cases. Disputes as to the system of produco 
rent and as to shares in produce rent were comparatively few at this stage but 
it has to be remembered that a number of these were general disputes covering 
•yvhole villages and affected more tenancies than appears from their number. 
The status disputes were largely concerned with claims to jogir. The adequacy 
and correctness of these decisions were checkoff to a certain extent by 
inspection of camps. It is not however always possible to do an adequate 
amount of inspection. Unless the programmes of attestation camps are 
reduced the work under section 103A will last into the rains as it did every 
year in Gava and touring is not convenient. A certain check on these 
decisions is also ensured by the special selection of the officers for this work. 
This lengthens the work and some limitation on the selection is enforced by the 
element of time. Thus in the second year’s area in order to finish the work 
by August one or two officers bad to be put on who would not in ordinary 
years have been utilized. In many cases, however, parties dissatisfied with 
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the decisions applied to the Settlement*Officer for revision. The result of these 
applications is shown as follows :— 


TeM, 

Numbel o! 
application® 
for retlaioh. 

Percentage 
of total 

1 

u * b \ 

| Allowed. 

lit. 

Rejected. 

, 

Returned 
for freah 
enquiry. 

ms-u 

106 

0-9 

■■JV 

■| 

fi 

1914*15 ... ... ... *«. 


0 8 



sa 

1915-16 

128 

0-7 

Hi 

■a 

23 


I do not think therefore that thero can be much ground for complaint 
aijaii st the decisions. 

104. The office work calls for little remark since no change of importance 

,, . -wa9 made. The sudden increase of 

Check an air copying. programme coupled with the transfer of 

some of the staff to North Bihar, however, tried our resour -es greatly. In the 
recess work of the second year’s area 201 lakhs of plots had to be dealt with as 
well as 400 irrigation records, 'the usual arrangement for copying is that One 
muharrir makes first the Collectorate copy or record -of-rights and from that the 
landlord’s copy and from that the raiyat’a oopy. Owing to the dearth of good copy¬ 
ists we were unable to restrict our selection to men who have been classed as good 
in the examination, and in order to ensure that at least the Collectorafo copies 
were well written wo had to keep all the good copyists for making the first copies 
which were then handed over to others for making other two copies. The 
rates had to bo raised in order to cover the extra work involved in copying the 
incidents of produce rent in the hhatiam. With the decreased work in 
1915-16 an attempt was made to return to the old system but it had again to be 
given up. 

The usual percentage of recomparison or bala is 10 per cent. In view «f the 
inferiority of the check in the second year this was increased to 1G per cent and 
again to 18 per cent, in the third year. The plan was adopted of giving part of 
a village for re-comparison and if the work was found not good the whole of it 
was done. By this means it was possible to check a far larger proportion of 
the work than is shown by the percentage of plots. 

105. The system of having final publication done in central camps within 

easy reach of the villages worked well 
Fm.t pu ic#(l0n ' and there was little difficulty in procuring 

the attendance of parties. The normal number of mistakes discovered at final 
publication is one per village. This figure rose in the first year’s area to 2 
and in the second year’s area to 5, partly due to bad check and partly to 
increased interest. It was reducid to 2 per village in the last year. I do not 
regard the final publication as a useless technicality. It is a useful opportunity, 
convenient to the parties, of correcting small errors and gives them a definite 
idea of the date from which tho period of limitation for filing cases under 
section 105 and 106 begins to run. 

The following shows the progress of final publication :— 





tear. 



Number of villages. 

Nomber of plot 

1013-14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

19 7-18 

... 

... 

... 

... ... 

W. » • » 

... 

1,109 

685 

2,202 

2,418 

1 

918,924 

783,137 

2,647,665 

1,474,475 

98tf 





Total 

... 

6,8. 6 

5,764,680 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CASE WORK UNDER SECTIONS 105 AND 106. 


106. The result of the disposal of applications under section 105 is given 

in Appendix X- The work was, after 
Cases under taction 105 . allowing for cases withdrawn, fairly uni¬ 

form over the district. The number is 
at first sight low compared to other districts but it has to he remembered 
that the area held on cash rent is also low. The following shows the com¬ 
parison of the number of holdings for which applications were made with the 
cash rented areas of the surrounding districts :— 


Dim net. 

Number of holdings for Which 
applications Were matl-s 

Area on east rent in sores. 

§outh Mon^hyf 


15,001 

5 5,!)38 

Pittnu ... 


4,251 1 

602,215 

shuhiibn'd 


fi3,!'27 

180,025 

... ... 


14 SOI 

5,5,530 


The incidence of cases is not therefore remarkable low as it was in Patna, 
In Shahabad the large number was mainly due, I believe, to the number of 
applications filed by the Dumraon estate. The big estates in Gaya did not 
make much u ; e of this section except the nine annas Pikari e-tate, the Deo 
estate and the Maksudpur estate. The nine annas Tikari estate in the second 
and third year adopted the policy of applying in the case of a few principal 
tenants and using the result as a lever for compromising out of court with 
the rest. It had to be p anted out that any enhancements so made by con¬ 
tract were subject to section 29 and that this was not Cured by the fact that 
in the case of some tenants an enhancement of more than two annas in the 
rupee had been given by the court for the rise in prices. When the estate 
realized this it was tod late to remedy the mistake as the period of two months 
limitation had passed. In tho Geo estate applications were filed bat many were 
rejected or withdrawn because fifteen years currency oduhl not he proved. 
This was partly due to tho fact that somo tenants had had their rents settled 
under section 105 at the previous settlement in 1903 and in the other cases there 
had been an increase of rent immediately prior to attestation in 1902. It was 
not till after the rejection of these cases and the withdrawal of others in conse¬ 
quence that the Special Judge in Shahabad ruled in a similar case that sec¬ 
tion 37, Bengal Tenancy Act, which deferred to suits did not apply to applica¬ 
tions under section 105 and that in consequence applications within fifteen 
years of a previous enhancement could be entertained. If the previous en¬ 
hancement had been made by a revenue court then section 113 applied but 
by delaying the case till the last year of the fifteen* the provisions of section 
110 would enable the new rent to be settled. It is to be observed that neither 
of the provisos of section 110 applied to these cases. In the cases where the 
previous enhancement had been made by contract the Special Judge held that 
it might be equitable to give a somewhat reduced enhancement if the currency 
of the existing rent approached but had not reached 15 years. The principles 
were applied in the oases of the Maksudpur estate and accounts for the delay 
in taking up these cases so that they should not be decided till 1325F. which 
began on 1st October, 1917, thus ensuring that the settled rents ran from 1326-F. 
fifteen years after the previously settled rents had begun. 

197. Apart from these estates the cases were very few and as far as 

I can find there have been no enhance- 

Ri'a'ious for paucity of cases. nient suits in the civil courts. The rea* 

sem is that landlords in Gaya have no 
difficulty in enhancing rents by contract whether legal or illegal and, if the 
ruiyal objects, a simple way of enhancing through the civil courts is by a 
rent suit. To support his claim the landlord can produce any amount of 
village papers and the raiyat has no rent receipts to rebut the presumption. 
It is to be hoped however that the record-of-rights will put a stop to this in 
future at any rate in the ease of raiyats who refuse to pay the enhancement. 
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108 . In assessing increased rents for excess area the landlord was as usual 

called on to prove that his jamabandi9 
Eicoss area. were based on measurement. Most of 

them were not, except in the estates 
which had been previously surveyed. The usual allowance of 10 per, 
cent, was made partly to allow for tbo fact that the area of field boun¬ 
daries is not included in jamabandi measurement and partly to allow 
for inaccuracies in the rough measurement made. Where the esfcvtes had 
been previously surveyed it was found that many claims were made 
because there was a difference in area between the previous and the 
present record. In all such’cases a comparison of the maps -were made and 
it was often found that such increases were not real but only apparent owing 
to a mistake in the area extraction at the original settlement. Where 
there was a real difference an allowance of 5 per cent. Avas made to cover 
possible inaccuracies. 


109. The enhancement per rupee permissible under section 30(5) on th e 

ground of rise in prices was as follows 
in the four subdivisions of the district 


Results of tlie cases. 



Dhanhar 

lauds. 

Bhit lands* 

Aurangabad 

Jahaual'&d 

Nawada 

Sadr 

J e a. p. 

0 2 5 

0 3 7 

0 5 7 

0 3 4 

J e a. p. 

Ol it 
0 2 0 

0 .3 0 

0 2 4 


The extraordinary rise in prices in Nawada is probably due to the opening 
of the South Bihar Railway and the consequent raising of previously low 
prices to the district level. As a matter of fact in no application .did the 
landlords in this subdivision ask for more than 4 annas in the rupee and most 
of the cases were compromised at an enhancement of 3 annas in the rupee. 
The actual enhancement on the ground of rise in prices over all the holdings 
concerned including the cases where the existing rent was settled works' out 
to about 1 anna 3 pies per rupee. In addition rent was settled for excess 
area and for holdings previously unassessed. The average rate settled for the 
latter was Rs. 4-12*0 per acre Avhich is below the district average but 
aproximates to that of thanas Aurangabad and Mufassal Gaya in which the 
bulk of these cases occurred. 

Some claims for reduction of rent on the ground of decrease in area were 
made by raiyats and such reductions*, were also allowed.in some cases where 
a decrease in area had actually taken place though the landlord had claimed 
an increased rent for excess area or an enhancement on the ground of a rise 
in prices. The question whether an officer acting under section 105 has power 
to go outside the landlord’s application has often been discussed and I believe 
has been held in Cbota Nagpur under the corresponding provisions of the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act not to be permissible. It seems to be clear 
however from the wording of the first clause of section 105 that the Revenue 
Officer must settle a fair and equitable rent. If the landlord has applied for 
the settlement of a fail rent asking for an enhancement on the ground of a 
rise in prices but appears that half the tenant’s holding has disappeared I cannot 
see how a fair rent can be settled without taking this latter point into consi¬ 
deration. This was done and as far as 1 am aware has not been upset by the 
Special Judge. Only one case was instituted by raiyats for a reduction on 
the ground that the rent was too high. This was in village Malhari, Np. 2.27 
thana Slierghati The rents had been admitted by the raiyats at attestation 
though it Avas suspected that they had been illegally'"enhanced seeing that they 
amounted to about Rs. 18 per big ha. Mr. Dainwho attested the village himself 
noted. “ The rents were exorbitant, some of the rates being almost unknown 
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in the district and quits unknown in the south of it. The whole of the malitis 
papers were forged and the raiyats were too oppressed to say anything except 
what they were told by the maliks ” Subsequently it appeared that there had 
been a civil court partition some years previously at which the rates were 
enhanced but the raiyats though they brought a ease under’ section 103-A were 
unable to show what the previous rates were. The raiyats then filed an appli¬ 
cation under section 105 but when it was taken up they withdrew it. The 
legal rents were probably at the rates which were prevalent all over Shergbati 
pargana up to recent years, viz., Its 3, 5, 7, and 8 per bigha, the last being for 
dill or posta lands. 

An interesting claim was raised by the 9 annas Tikari estate in connex¬ 
ion with the settlement of rents of unassessed lands. It was asked that pro¬ 
duce rent should be settled. If these had been cases of small encroachments 
added to lands already paying produce rent not separated by any division from 
the original holding there would be something to say for the claim, but in such 
circumstances the extra area would not have been separated from the old plot 
but attested with it under the same system of rent. The cases in question 
were new plots which had escaped assessment by the connivance of the village 
officials. There is of course no bar to settling a produce rent under section 105 
but if the raiyat wanted a cash rent as he always did tin re was no reason why 
he should not have one and tints save the bother of a subsequent case under 
section 40 with the possibility of having it rejected. 


The net result of all the cases was an addition of Es. 20,9S2 to the cash 
rents of the district, an increase of 0 - 06 per cent. 

110 . The method of testing the fairness of the existing rents and their 
, , , , . capability of standing enhancement was 

Test of tlio fairness (f rent. 01 u i j 1 __ 

that adopted in Shahabad, namely, a com¬ 
parison with one-fifth of the gross produce. This comparison was not made for 
each holding but for all the holdings together and the result compared with the 
average incidence of rent. If, as usually happened, the rent was the lower of the 
two, enhancement was allowed it being assumed in the absence of special circums¬ 
tances that the ratio of existing rents was fair inter se. If the average rent was 
higher than one-fifth of the gross produce an examination was made into the 
reason for ibis and it was unusually discovered. In only a few cases was enhance¬ 
ment refused on this ground, and in most of these. there were other reasons 
for believing the rent to be too high. Thus in some it was found that the rent 
bad not been current for 15 years and in one a miscalculation by the Assis¬ 
tant Settlement Officer of the value of the gross produce was set right under 
section 108. In one case it was found that the action of the Toonpoon river 
had been gradually causing deterioration of the soil by tbe deposit of sand. In 
another a large illegal enhancement was found which had not been detected 
at attestation. 


The Special Julge was somewhat dubious at first as to the propriety of the 
test because in one of the first judgements which came before him on. appeal 
the Assistant Settlement Officer had referred to one-fifth of the gross produce 
as a “standard of fair rent”. This was incorrect as no attempt had ever been 
made to regard it as a standard which would imply that all rents differing from 
this amount would be levelled up or down to it as the case might be. What 
was done was to enhance rents below at the usual rates permissible for tbe rise 
in prices and to leave rents above unaltered. Later on, however, tbe Special 
Judge recognized the necessity of some test and the equity of the one used. 
In an appeal during 1917 he wrote :— 

“As to the Assistant Settlement Officer's principle that the rents should not be allow J 
to go beyond one-tifth of the value of the gross produce, he does not, as the learned pleader 
s eems to imply, lay this down as an inflexible rule but quite rightly he let us know what is pass¬ 
ing in his mind when estimating what rent is fair and equitable. This principle seems to me 
in view of the increased cost of labour, materials, fond, tiansportage, and so fori h, to be un¬ 
objectionable ; and tue As istan.t Settlement Officer’s opinion must be given due weight, in 
view of the fact that he has made a careful enquiry on the Bpot and in doing so he has ihe aid 
of his expert knowledge, the memorandum of appeal t.rges that the landlord's cash rents 
should extend to at least one-half of the total produce. In his arguments the learned pleader 
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seems to rely by an analogy on se tion 31 of tbe Bengal Tenancy Act, but a reference In that 
section will show that it has been entirely raiaundejv- tootl. Unless a moiety was the measure 
at the original settlement why should it now be taken as the measure ? After all the land- 
Ior l’s jcnn t s'idr is a constant quantity, so his need for enhanced rents is not so urgent as the 
need of the tenaniry for a mu^naults rental/'’ 

In another appeal he wrote :— 

“ Any one acquainted with the opinions of experts who have gone into the question in the 
last 20 or 30 years will concede that a rent which exceeds one-lifth of the gross produce should 
be looked upon with suspicion/’ 

The above facts reader it unnecessary to advance any more arguments in 
favour of the test which has been ably defended by Mr, Hubback in the 
Shahabad Final Report ( paragraphs 415 to 420 ). It is necessary, 
however, to notice one attack on it made by Mr. Ogilvy, Manager of the 9 annas 
Tikari estate, which was forwarded to the Board of Revenue, through the Bihar 
Landholders' Association. The main points were that— 

(1) the customary share of the landlord was half tho produce so that, to 
fix one-fifth as the maximum of a fair rent was grossly unfair; 


(2) the deduction of three times the canal rate from the. gross produce 
•of canal-irrigated lands before taking one-fifth for comparison 
was denying the landlord any benefit from the canal. 


As to the first point I shall show in paragraph 182 that produce rents 
do not give the landlord anything like half the produce and more nearly 
approximate in actual practice to the level of cash rents than most people 
imagine. The fact remains, whatever Mr. Ogilvy may say, that cash rents in 
Gaya are as a rule below one-fifth of the gross produce, and any attempt on the 
part of landlords to raise them to half would be as disastrous to them as to the 
tenants. 

The second point as to tho canal rate has been dealt with at length 
by Mr- Hubback but it may be pointed out that as long as tho increase in the 
avarage gross produce on the introduction of canal irrigation exceeds three 
times the canal rate, which it usually does, the landlord is not barred from any 
benefit. Thus if the gross produce per acre before canal irrigation is Rs. 30, rents 
above Rs. 6 per acre would not ordinarily be enhanced. If after canal irrigation 
the gross produce increases to Rs. 45 per acre, the canal rate being Rs, 1-8-0 
per acre, the limit rises to Rs. 6-14*0 per acre, thus permitting an enhancement 
of rent though the increased outturn is due solely to tho payment by the 
tenant of canal rate and without any expenditure by the landlord. 


In connection with this question it is interesting to note that it has, I 
believe, been found during the revision settlement in Saran that in cases 
where at the previous settlement rents were at or above one-fifth of the 
gross produce "they have been found to have, if anything, decreased at 
the present settlement. 

111 . No cases occurred in Gaya in which the ruling Upendra Nath Ghosh 
Use of geotioa 103A by applicant under verms Jamini Mohan Pal, XVIII, C. W. 
action !0S. N., 268, was quoted. The question whether 

an issue can be raised under section 105A by the applicant in a section 105 
case is dealt with in paragraph 262 of tho Shahabad Final Report. 


112. Only 79 appeals were filed against the orders passed under section 105. 

Of these in sixty the orders were upheld, 
Appeals in section 105 cases. j n eight modified and in seven remanded 

for fresh enquiry. These results are satisfactory. The details are given in 
Appendix XI. 


113. The cases under section 103 numbered 1,724 and the classification 
„ , of them is given in Appendix XII, Over 

Cases un or sec ion . half were cases about rent. 459 were 

allowed or about 26 per cent which is a lower percentage than usual. Here, as 
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elsewhere, landlords prefer to go to the civil courts where there is a greater 
ehance of success though it is more expensive. 

There was only one important case which concerned an irrigating right 
in the Matwalwa pain. The iVIaksudpur estate brought a suit for declaration 
of certain rights in the pain which had not been recorded and the cancellation 
of others which had been recorded in favour of the 7 annas Tikari estate, and 
other minor alterations in the record. The only defendant was the 7 annas 
Tikari estate and the first difficulty that arose was the fact that the tenants of 
the villages concerned whose rights were equally affected were not made parties. 
The Assistant Settlement Officer therefore proceeded under order I, rule 8, Civil 
Procedure Code, Accordingly some of the leading tenants appeared and asked 
to be made parties as their interests were not identical with those of the land¬ 
lords who could not therefore act as their representatives. These tenants were 
made parties but owing to non-service of notices all the tenants affected could 
not be brought under the order and the suit had to proceed with a reservation 
of the rights of these tenants which rendered much of the decree nugatory in 
practice. The Assistant Settlement Officer eventually decreed the suit in part. 
The Special Judge professed himself in appeal unable to deal with the 
case without a large scale map, being apparently unaware that the. trace of the 
pain in the record-of-rights is merely an index to the 16" village maps which 
are on about as big a scale as anyone could wish. He also wanted levels, the 
necessity of which was doubtful, seeing that there was no question raised as to 
which way water would flow if it was allowed but only a question as (o whether 
it was allowed to flow in a particular way. He suggested, in remanding it for 
these materials, that the case might well be transferred to the civil court 
under section 106(3). As both the parties joined in a petition that this should 
be done it was done, and there are doubtless many years of litigation to follow 
probably without any reference to tenants’ rights since the Special Judge 
remarked that the landlords were the only necessary parties. 

A difficulty in these cases is that of limitation. All the cases are taken 
up long after the period of three months’ limitation has expired and it is 
impossible to get plaints, which are often drawn up very carelessly, properly 
chocked so as to ensure that no necessary party has been left out. If this is 
subsequently found to have been the case it is too late- to add him as a party 
when the case is taken up, When the Act is amended it should be provided 
that this limitation of three months applies only to the date of instituting suits 
and not to the jurisdiction of the court for adding necessary parties. 

114, Appeals were instituted in 318 cases. The details of their disposal are 

given in Appendix XIII. In 132 cases the 

Appeals in section 108 cases. or d ers W e upheld, in 16 modified, in 116 

reversed and in 51 remanded. These results do not look satisfactory but the 
hulk of the cases reversed consisted of 4 groups of cases from thanas Auranga¬ 
bad, Nawada, Mufassal Gaya and Barachati. These cases were each of one 
village and in each case the cases had been decided together in one judgement. 

115 . Cases under section 108 were as usual very few, only 7 being ins¬ 

tituted altogether. The following table 
Cases under section 108 and seetion us . shows the results. There were no appeals. 


Tbana, 

Number of cases. 

Allowed. 

Disallowed. 

Arwal 




i 


i 

Anvangab d 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

1 

Nawada 

... 

... 

... 

1 


1 

Mufassal Gaya... 

... 

... 


i 

... 

1 

Sherghati 

... 

... 

... 

1 


I 



Total 

• »» 

7 

2 

5 
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The cases under section 10SA, however, were more numerous amounting to 
647 of which the details will be found in Appendix XIV. Most of these related 
to mistakes discovered in the record regarding lands belonging to the East Indian 
Bail way. Attempts were often made to use the section as a means of maintain* 
ing ilie record by requests that changes which had taken place subsequent to 
final publmation should be noted. Attemjits were also made to revive former 
disputes but this was not allowed. 

There were two appeals against these orders one of which was allowed and 
the other disallowed. The one which was allowed raised a difficult point. The 
case concerned the Burha llurhi pain which originates in Sherghati thana and 
runs into Aurangabad thana. The Aurangabad portion was dealt with in 1914. 
The record of the pain was not attested since that had to wait till attestation in 
Sherghati thana but the village fard abpashi of the villages on the pain in 
Aurangabad one of which was Baraunda, No. 9-15, were duly attested and finally 
published in 1914. during khanapnri in Sherghati thana it was discovered 
that there were rights in the earlier part of the pain which might modify what 
had been recorded lower down. Accordingly a proceeding under section IQS A 
was started as regards the fard abpashi affected and kept pending for attestation 
in the following year. At attestation the record of the whole pain was prepared 
after examination of the persons concerned and the settlement of disputes. It 
was then found that the fard abpashi of village Baraunda, which had been 
prepared when all the persons affected by the pain were not present, required 
correction, to agree with what had now been found to-be the correct state of 
affairs. This was done under the section 108A case which had been staited 
in anticipation. The Baraunda landlord appealed since the alteration of 
entries was against him. The case must have been very badly argued because 
the Special Judge missed the point and on the false assumption that 
the landlord of the Sherghati villages had instituted the section 108-A 
case said it was one which should have been brought under section 106. 
On the ground he allowed the appeal with the result that the record-of- 
rights is inconsistent, the pain record showing one stateof things and the fard 
abpashi of Baraunda another, In considering to which the presumption of 
correctness should be applied it will have to be remembered that the pain record 
was prepared after hearing all parties and the Baraunda fard abpashi ex parte. 
The case has however been taken to the High Court. 


116 . The results .of the cases and the appeals have been duly noted in 

nnhy of remits of oa fes in record- th ° ™coru-of-rights in accordance with 
ofrglit*; section 107 and section 1091) of the 

, . Bengal Tenancy Act. A point which 

came to notice in Shahabad is that no provision is made for noting the results 
in the copies which are distributed to the landlords and vaiyats. These copies 
are distributed at the time of the recovery of costs. Any decisions prior to 
that time are under the rules noted not only in the record-of-rights but in the 
landlords’ and rmyats copies. If recovery takes place before case work is 
finished, necessarily many copies are issued without showing the results of 
the cases. One solution is to postpone recovery. As case work invariably is 
the last portion of the work to finish this would -mean undue delay and more¬ 
over it is advisable to get the copies into the hands of the parties as soon 
after final publication as possible so that errors, if any, can be brought to 
light and corrected under section 108A. The only other solution is to have 
a system of calling for the copies for correction and this was adopted in Gaya, 
When the noting officer had passed the notes made in the record-of-righls 
and indicated this on the order sheet of the case he at the same time passed 
an order (if the copies of the record-of-rights had been distributed) to call on 
the holders of copies of such parts of the record as were affected to bring 
them on a fixed date for correction. On that date he would see how many 
/chatiuns or other papers were brought m and, after estimating the time that 
would be taken, fix a date on which they should be called for. On that 
date the copies with a certified copy of the note duly entered were returned 
and it was noted in the order sheet that this had been done. In practically 
every ease parties brought in their copies for correction, ^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EXPENDITURE AND RECOVERY OF COST. 

117. The total cost of the operations was Rs. 18, 38, 356 or Rs. 388 per 
T . square mile which is fairly low compared 

to lother districts of South Bihar. The 
total expenditure iu Shahabad was exactly the same, viz., Rs. 383 per squaro 
mile. 


The receipts amounted to Rs. 3,18,110, or Rs. 67 per square mile, made 
up as follows :— 

Rs. 

('ash ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,05,035 

Stamps . ••• ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,So,717 

Book credit for transfer of surplus forms, tents and furniture to other depart¬ 
ments ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 27,358 

The allocation of this cost to the various heads is shown in the table 
below :— 

Rate pur square mile. 

Rs. 


Traverse ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 29 

Cadastral Survey and Khanapuri ... ... ..V ... ... 1,(7 

Settlement.— 

Attestation ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4S 


Beotion 103A ... ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Office work and final pnhlioation ... ... ... . ... 55 

Case work (including section 104) ... ... ... ... ... 11 

Computation and recovery ... ... ... ... ... (j 

Supplies and contingencies and miscellaneous ... ... ... 39 


Control.— 

Director of Land Records ... 
Looal 

Contribution for pension ... 


Receipts 66 

Not cost 322 

118 . The net cost after deducting receipts was thus Rs. 15,20,246. Of 
- T .... .. . this Rs. 24,465 was due from the Pro- 

i et cob an 1 s appor lonmen . vincial Government on account of the 


work done in estates under revenue settlement and Government estates not 
under revenue settlement but surveyed. This has been taken at the cost of 
the ordinary operations less that portion subsequent to final publication but 
with the addition of the actual cost of the work under section 104. The 
balance was on account of permanently-settled estates. These however were 
of two kiuds ; in some the settlement was an original settlement but in others 
it was a revisiou settlement. It is only in the fofmer class that the Govern¬ 
ment of India agreed to hear onc-foruth of the cost. In the latter class the whole 
of the cost is borno by the landlords and tenants of the villages concerned. 
Owing to the fact that after the first year’s area the previously surveyed 
villages were dealt with in the same way as others no separate accounts were 
kept for the two classes and the costs have to be apportioned between them. 
In order to do tlfis it was decided that, apart from variations between one thana 
and another, all villages whether previously surveyed or not should pay at the 
same rate per acre. Distinctions would he invidious and I he work in the 
revised villages was cheaper because no new traverse was done and the exis¬ 
tence of the previous record made the decision of rent disputes easy. Also 
in’ the first year’s area the new record and map prepared for the revised villages 
were certainly inferior to those in the vil lages surveyed for the first time. This 
decision involved the assumption that the work in revision villages cost only 
three-fourths of the cost of the work in the others. The area of the previously pur¬ 
veyed villages was 703 square miles, and that of the others was 3,871. Calcula¬ 
tion shows that of the net cost less that payable by the Provincial Government, 
Rs. 13,23,361 should be allocated to newly surveyed villages and Rs. 1,72,420 
to previously surveyed villages. It is only on the first that the -]th contri¬ 
buted by the Government of India will be calculated. Deducting this we are 
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left with the amount of Rs. 11,64,911 as recoverable from private parties. To 
this has to be added Its. 17,100 the cost of keeping up boundary marks 
and Its. 8i,163 the cost of maps. This gives a total of Rs. 12,63,201 recov¬ 
erable from private parties. 


119 . The following 

lledororj rates. 


rates were worked out so as to produce this and 
at the same time to apportion the cost in 
the fairest way over the district :— 



Name of thana. 



Total 
rate por 
acre. 

Parable 

landlords. 

P arable 

. * )y 
tenant r. 

Arwftl 

Mt 




Annas. 

10 

Annas. 

64 

Annas. 

44 

Duudnagar ... 




Mi 

10 

64 

44 

Aurangibad ... 



• • • 


9 

6 

4 

Nabinagar ... 





7 

4 

3 

.Jahanabad ... 





9 

6 

4 

Tikari 



• II 


9 

6 

4 

Atri 





7 

4 

3 

Nawada 





7 

4 

3 

Pakribai wan 





6 


24 

Town and Mufnasal (raya 




7 

4 

8. 

Rajauli ... 





6 

31 

21 

24 

Sherghati ... 

*•« 




6 

3* 

Rarachati ... 

• •< 



**• 

6 

31 

2.4 


In thanas Aurangabad, Nabinagar,. Atri, Nawada, Pakribarwan 
Rajauli, Sherghati and Baraohati only two annas per acre was to bo recov¬ 
ered on land recorded as jungle or hill. This amount was to bo divided 
equally between the landlord and tho tenant. These rates were sanctioned 

Notifications No. dated the 30th October, 1915, 

■ OOOfl T> _ _ __ 

No. 


by Government l 

dated 


and 


TTtT 


8.-2 U > 

the 11th September, 1916. 


The rates in tho first four thanas had to be worked out on an estimated 
cost in 1915 and were somewhat higher than they would have been if* the 
calculation had been delayed till lator when the actual recoverable amounts 
could be more nearly estimated. 


It bad been originally my intention that recovery should wait till the 
total cost could bo accurately estimated but owing to the war it was found 
desirable to take up recovery earlier. InShahabad where the work travelled 
from north to south it was practicable to propose separate rates for the northern 
thanas and the southern thanas since the two areas were distinct. In Gaya 
however tho work each year contained thanas of varying fertility to which 
it would have been unfair to ay ply the same rate. 


The problem of the best arrangements for recovery is not an easy one. 
It is desirable that it should be made as late as possible so that the estima¬ 
tion of the recoverable amount shall he as accurate as possible hut on 
the other hand, as parties do not get their copies of the records till recovery, 
it is desirable that it should be made early. It is not easy to arrange for 
many recovery camps at one time owing to tho dearth of reliable tahsildars 
and cashiers. There are other matters also to be considered in this connection 
such as are noted in paragraph 110. 


120 . The demand as it worked out according to tho above rates 

amounted to Rs. 13,15,646. The excess 
Recovery. is due to the fact that tho recoverable 

amount had to'be estimated nearly two 
years before the operations closed, the introduction of a special rate for 
‘jungle and hills of which the area was not exactly known at the time 
caused some uncertainty, and receipts in the last two years were much in 
excess of anticipations. 


The recovery began in the cold weather of 3915-10 and finished 
in June, 1917. Altogether Rs. 12,94,500 or OS per cent of the demand was 
recovered without recourse to the certificate procedure. The balance was 
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brought under certificate and when the office closed in March, 1918, only 
91 cases involving Bs. 517 wero left to be made over to the Collector for 
disposal. The cost of computing and recovering this large amount was 
2 per cent of the demand. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

STATISTICS. 


121. The total area of the district is 4,747‘S9 square miles and a record 

has been prepared or a former record 
Ar6a ' revised for 4,735 - 30 square miles at the 

present operations. The remaining 12'59 square miles was, omitted for the 
reason given in paragraph 49. At the time the villages in this area were sur¬ 
veyed, however, the usual statistics were compiled and these have been incorpo¬ 
rated with the -statisfcics of the present operations as far as possible. 


122. The areas of the thanas are given in paragraph 2 and it will be seen 

that they vary considerably. The than a, 
Size of tlianas and villages. ag an administrative unit, is practically 

obsolete, the police-station tubing its place. These are much more uniform in 
size and average 135 square miies. It would in many ways be more conveni¬ 
ent for the Collector if statistics, especially the crop statistics, were compiled for 
police-stations. It is however difficult to base the records ab initio on the 
police-station as a unit because the -whole of Bihar has now been surveyed and 
to do so would necessitate the changing of the thana numbers of villages. 
By making out a table of the villages included in each police-station we have 
given tlie Collector the total area in each police-station under each of the prin¬ 
cipal crops in the crop statement form, and it will be easy to get the area under 
any other crop from the general tbana statistics. 



exception _ 

VJmedchak No. 31 of Sherghati with an area of 8'69 acres. This would have 
been amalgamated with the adjoining village if it had not been a temporarily- 
settled estate. The largest village is Chakarbandha No. 2, thana Sherghati with 
an area of 15,107'69 acres. 


123 . The area of 3,030,592 acres or 4,735 square miles for which arecord- 

of-rights was prepared contained 843^392* 
Holdings and plots. holdings and 5,754,580 plots. The average 

size of the holdings is thus 3-6 acres and of a plot 0’5 acre. In considering 
the area of a holding it must be remembered that this does not represent the 
average area of land held by a single raiyat or joint family. Holding is 
defined in section 3 (9), Bengal Tenancy Act, as meaning the parcel or parcels 
of land held by a raiyat and forming the subject of a separate tenancy. In 
Gaya it may happen that a single raiyat holds land in four different ways in 
the same village,, some on fixed rent, some on ordinary cash rent, some on 
chakath rent and some bn produce rent ; it is quite common for a raiyat to hold 
both cash-rented and produce-rented lands. Again, if a raiyat holds land under 
two landlords in the same village who have separate patty he is shown as having 
two holdings. It is clear therefore that the number of holdings in the district 
as shown by the number of Ichatians is very much greater than the number of 
holdings in the popular sense of the word and it is only the size of the holding 
in the latter sense that is of any practical use. 

To arrive at this we must first examine the area figures a little more 
closely because these include the sir at and bakasht holdings of landlords and 
tenure-holders. Taking the figures for raiyats of all classes' including rent- 
free holders we get an area of 1,739,387 acres occupied by 757,612 holdings 
giving an average area of 2-3 acres per holding. At the previous settlement 
in 1893-97 of the Tilcari Wards Estate and Government estates the average 

* JN qtk .—This figure diflors'frora the number of holdings in paragraph 143 and Appendix IV because it 
does not include holdings io villages not surveyed at this settlement and does include Kaisri-Hind holdings. 
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holding was found to be between four and five acres. At that settlement, how¬ 
ever, as already explained, both produce-rent lands and cash-rented lands were 
shown in one khatian so that we get more nearly the average holding in the 
popular sense. This seems to indicate that the average aggregate holdings are 
about two to three times the size of the average holding. In addition to this it 
has to be remembered that the average includes a lot of smallholdings belonging 
to artisans and traders whose chief interest is not agriculture so that the size 
of the average aggregate holding of the man who subsists entirely by cultiva¬ 
tion or cultivation and labour'may be put at a good deal more than five acres. 

. The figure may be arrived at in another way. Although a raiyat may 
get more than one khatian he only gets one copy of the village map. The 
number of copies of the maps prepared for distribution to raiyats should give us 
the number of holdings in the popular sense. It is impossible to get this figure 
accurately as in village maps where there are more than one sheet we cannot 
tell how many raiyats get only one sheet and how many get all. In such 
villages by merely counting the sheet of which the largest number had been 
reproduced we get a figure something below the true number. The total is 
303,370 yvhich is something under half the number of khatians. On the other 
hand the Census of 1911 gives 418,926 as the number of cultivators (not 
including dependants). This is probably in excess of the true number because 
brothers though holding jointly may have got themselves recorded as actual 
workers. Taking a mean between these two, one can put the average aggregate 
holding of all classes of raiyats at about 5 acres. 

124 . The following statements were compiled for the area for which the 

T1* statistical register*. record-of-rights was prepared : - 

(1) The Milan Khasva showing the details of cultivated and unculti¬ 

vated culturable and uneulturable areas. 

(2) The Jinswar or crop statement showing the area under each crop 

on the year of survey and details of the irrigated area. 

(3) The Fard Hawala or statement of agricultural stock. 

(4) The Goshwara or abstract of the record-of-rights showing the 

number of different kinds of tenancies, the area of the land 

included in each class, details of rents, etc. 

(5) Statistics of the transfers of proprietary rights. 

(6) Statistics of transfers of occupancy holdings by sale or usufructuary 

mortgage. 

The registers made over to the Collector are arranged by thanas and the 
figures for each village are shown, the villages being arranged in the serial order 
of thana number. As already explained in paragraph 122, special crop statement 
registers showing police-station totals have also been prepared for the Collector. 

125 . The figures of cropped area for each thana and for the district will 

be found in Appendix III and the following 
The cropped *rea. statement shows how the district com¬ 

pares with others in Bibar in respect of cultivation :— 


District* 

Percentage of 
net cropped area 
on total area. 

Percentage on net oropped area of areas. ^ 

Under 

Dhadai. 

Under 

Aghaui 

Under rabi. 

Under other 
Crops. 

Twice 

cropped. 

Irrigated.. 

ChampaTuu ... 

70 


38 

55 


39 

2 

Muzaffarpur ... 

80 


48 

60 


46 

2 

Saran 

79 

41 

34 

62 


37 

15 

narblianga 

60 

28 

63 

47 


38 

6 

Purnca 

ox 

34 

r>e 

39 

... 

29 

1 

North Monghyr 

09 

-13 

29 

66 

... 

38 

3 

North Bhugalpur 

77 

34 

60 

36 

3 

33 

4 

South Bl agiilpor 

56 

18 

69 

43 

1 

38 

35 

South Mougbyr 

53 

19 

54 

50 

1 

24 

43 

Patna 

81 

13 

41 

75 

2 

31 

60 

Shahaba<3 

(54 

10 

43 

78 

2 

33 

42 

Gaya ... 

60 

9 

55 

60 

1 

24 

55 


Note -,—Statistics of areas under other crops aro not available f r the first six districts. 
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In considering how far cultivation can be extended, column 6 of the above 
statement is the most important. Allowing for a certain proportion of old 
fallow which is always found even in the most highly cultivated areas it 
will be seen that there is not much room for extension of cultivation except 
in the south where there is a large amount of culturable jungle. In these 
thanas however it is probable that the figures in column 6 are not very exact 
as jungle and hills which are surveyed in large plots often contain culturable 
area though the whole may be classified as unculturable. On the other 
hand an amin’s idea of what is culturable is not always correct. In 1812 
according to Dr. Buchanan the percentage of cultivated area varied from 62 
in thana Nawada (which corresponds to the present Nawada subdivision) to 87 
and 90 in thanas Jlulasganj and Jahanabad (corresponding to Atri and 
Jahanabad thanas without the Atri hills). Those are probably too high 
even if he included current fallow. The figures for previous surveys are as 
follows : 

Percentage to total area of— 

Net cropped Current 

area. tallow. 


696 2'5 

40 5 0 9 

606 OS 

4'!'6 6'0 

46-6 4-1 

It is not easy to draw any conclusions from these. The ‘ Belkhara Mahal 
lies almost entirely in Arwal thana and the figures show that there has been no 
extension of cultivation there. The large percentage of culturable area not 
cultivated is almost entirely old fallow. The Government and temporarily-settled 
estates which lie largely in the south, the Maksudpur estate in thanas Atri and 
TfajauA and the Deo estate in the south of Aurangabad show low figures for 
cultivated area as might be expected. Perhaps the best indication of die ex¬ 
tension that is going on is to bo found on a comparison of the uncultivated area 
in Government estates which have been complied from the records prepared 
-under section 104 (vide Appendix XVIII). The total area shown as 
uncultivated in these villages at the last settlement in 1893-.98 is 36,569 
acres of which 21,535 acres is in pargana Shershati. At this settlement 
the uncultivated area in the same villages is found to be 35,13 a acres of 
which %l,135 acres is in pargana Sherghati. This does not show increase of 
cultivation to any extent except in pargana Jarra which accounts for most 
of the increased cultivation outsido Sherghati, In pargana Jarra tlio unculti¬ 
vated area has decreased by about 7 per cent. 

No doubt in time as population increases and raiyats are available there 
will be an extension of cultivaticn but it will be, slow as tile land is poor and ind¬ 
ention facilities are lacking. IN less some scheme is devised for irrigating the 
high watersheds between the ri* x*s uo rapid extension will take place. The 
hi-di proportion of old fallow . the south is duo partly to the practice of 
clearing jungle lands and aban dig them after taking one crop and partly 
io the fact that produce rent hob are not always wholly cultivated. This 
latter reason also explains the percentage 7'5 of current fallow on net 

cropped area. This factor howev masked by the probability that a large 

proportion of uncultivated prodiu land was recorded as landlord’s unculti¬ 
vated land owing i-o the raiyats i ui’wr it. 

127 . It has generally been iat the bhaoli system is uneconomic 

1J . , use it does not. stimulate cultivation 

Effect- of Tent system on cultivation. lt is investing to see how far the 

figures bear this out. In the ter ccord-of-rights of each village will 

be found the total area held respt u cash, chahath and produce rents 

wit h separate figures for the c and uncultivated areas in each class. 

These were not totalled for statist ses so I have had to get figures hv 

taking those from selected village iction was made entirely mechani¬ 
cally by taking villages whose th were 25. 75. 125. 1*75 *vwi 


Culturable 

area. 

Unculturable. 

area. 

15 6 

12-3 

290 

29 6 

0-7 

89 

25-8 

25 6 

20 9 

aei 


Vci\r Estate. 


1S93-9S 

Tiktiri estate 


Government and temporalily-sebttled estates 


! Bt'lkharn, mahol 

1900-04 

1 Mak*nulpur estate ... 

1901-01 

Di'O estate 
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The districts respectively north and south of Ganges have been grouped together 
Gaya shows very markedly the characteristics of the south Bihar districts, viz., 
the* small bhadai area and the low double-cropped area. Like the other south 
Bibar districts, except Patna, the percentage of net cropped area on total area is 
low owing to the presence of a large area of jungle and hill. 

The figures for the thanas in the district are as follows' - 


Percentage on net cropped arta ot areas under— 

Phndai. Aghani. j Kaabl. Other crops. Twice cropped 


Arwftl ... ■ ■■■ 88 

Jalianabad ... ... ... 10 4 

Daudnagar ... ... ... 5'8 

Nabiuagar ... ... ... 5'.! 

Aurangabad ... ... ... o'6 

Town Gaya ... ... ... 40 7 

Mufaseal Gaya ... ... ... 5‘d 

Titan ... ... ... ... 5’4 

Atri . ... ... ... 6'5 

Baraohati ... ... 14T 

Sherghati ... ... ... 183 

Nawada ... ... ... ... ll'O 

Pakiibarwan ... ... ... 10'0 

Baianli __.._17‘9 


The principal rice growing area is in the north along the Patna border and 
it is here also we find the highest twice-cropped area which largely consists of 
rice laud sown broadcast with rabi crops, such as khesari and linseed, hefore 
the rice is reaped. Even in thanas Baraohati and Sherghati, with the highest 
percentage under bhadai crops, the percentages of rabi crops and twice-crop¬ 
ped area are low." Thana Town Gaya which consists largely of garden lands is 
naturally exceptional. 

126 . The following table shows the percentages of net ci'oppod area and 
„ , of the various kinds of uncultivated area 

Undated area. to t h e total area in the various thanas 




Percentage on total area of— 


Area oh tiu ablo but uncultivated. 


UnciiItntAble aroa, 


Jahanabad Subdivi¬ 
sion. 

Arwal ... ... 78 43 

Jalianabad ... 8159 

Total ... 80'56 

Aurangabad Sub¬ 
division. 

Nabinagar ■ M 60-05 

Daudnagar ... 80'42 

Aurangabad ... 63-60 


Sadr Subdivision. 
Town Gaya 
Mufasaal Gaya 
Tikari 
Atri 

Parachati 

Sherghati 


Nawada Subdivision. 
Nawada ... 

Pakiibarwan 
Rajauli 


i 

o 

•2 

i a 

l 

p 

1 o 

1 

| 

n 

-a 

O 

1-09 

4-23 

2-31 

ft‘58 

1-90 

3-79 

8-06 

12-43 

1-88 

6-20 

6-80 

8'03 

5-69 

8*55 

P 72 

6-10 

864 

12-49 

2-46 

4-40 

5-49 

11-74 

5-19 

10-95 

3-83 

9 36 

5'2 5 

9 99 

2-80 

7'04 

2-65 

6-61 

4-49 

9'48 

325 

7-63 j 


USA 1 




•08 1-02 
•04 -05 


24 > 6‘W P23 10V9 2-87 14-89 
•3 JO 3-99 4-08 0-53 1\0 12-11 


4-61 1-42 


*2 15-43 
0 5'93 

6 12-42 

18 1191 


3-68 13-03 


7-73 7-30 15 86 

634 4-41 11-77 

550 11-88 1818 

6-20 9-33 16-38 


8 10-05 20-35 11-SO 33‘34 65-40 


l 9-48 
9 11-21 
4 ! 19-58 


3 14-94 


6-85 8'79 

3- 29 27-39 

4- 04 30-10 


5'95 13-41 
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in each thana. The percentage of uncultivated area in each class worked out as 


follows 



Caah rentod area 

Chahatk rented area. 

Produce rented area. 

6'4 

2-8 

80 


As a check to see that these figures did represent generally the state of 
things, similar figures were compiled for villages with thana numbers 1, 51, 
101, 151 and so on. These gave results as follows :— 

Cash rented area. Ckakath rented area. Produce rented area. 

5*5 3*5 9*6 

We may therefore take these figures which agree very well as 1 typical of 
the district. The effect of the bhaoli system on cultivation is clearly 
marked and it is even more marked than these figures indicate because it is 
certain that a good deal of uncultivated bhaoli land was recorded as landlord’s 
waste land owing to no claim being put in by the raiyat. In the south of the 
district especially, very few raiyats realize that they have occupancy rights 
in produce-rented lands. It is safe to say that at least 10 per cent of the 
bhaoli land of the district is uncultivated. 


128 . The following table shows the proportion of the area under the prin- 
. . , cipal crops in the thanas and subdivisions 

Area under principal crops. x - - 1 - 


pcd area which is under food crops:— 


and also the proportion of the total crop- 





Percentage of net cropped 

area under— 



Percentage to 

Lot il cropped 
urea ol area 
under food 



Rico. 




1 






Aghani , 

Bhadai . 

Total. 

Wheat. 

Parley. 

Matuci, 

Matea. 

Gram. 

Sugarcane, 

Oilseeds. 

crops. 

Jakanabad Subdivision. 
Arwal ... 

66-73 

1-69 

68-42 

3-40 

6-05 

1 

2-20 

4'37 

17-87 

3-53 . 

2 57 

95-58 

Jalianabail ... 

57-01 

•74 

. _ 

57-75 

419 

6-52 

4-54 

4-57 

9 28 

2-93 

534 

94 22 

Total ... 

60-13 

1-03 

61-16 

3 90 

6-57 

3-80 

4-57 

12-04 

3-12 

4 45 

94-68 

Aurangabad Subdivision. 
Daudmigu* 

40-35 

•77 

4112 

9-47 

4-29 


3-37 

29 03 

1-65 

4-06 

94-31 

Nnbiuagar ... 

37-31 

•97 

38-28 

11 37 

2'91 

1-35 

1-8-4 

20-11 

105 

800 

91-96 

Aurangabad ... 

35-02 

•73 

35-75 

10-80 

2-4-8 

•083 

316 

29-45 

0-79 

5-26 

94-73 

Total ... 

3697 

0-78 

37-75 

10-59 

2 99 

1-00 

2-88 

27-27 


573 

r . 

94-03 

Sadr Subdivision, 
Town Gaya 

41-69 

0-24 

41-93 

4 56 

2-69 

■75 

3649 

3-20 


1-70 

97*91 

irufassal Gaya 

49(j9 

■34 

49-13 

9 48 

2-74 

2-77 

1 81 

789 

1-34 

7-53 

91-85 

Tikari ... ... 

42-68 

■23 

4291 

14-18 

6-30 

2 57 

2-23 

12-23 

2-49 

847 

91-37 

Atri 

56-76 

■13 

56-39 

11-76 

4-15 

3-83 

2-27 

5-93 

2-06 

7-21 

92-33 

liaraohati ... 

63-55 

•83 

54-29 

3-99 

4-80 

4 76 

7-89 

833 

0-82 

4 73 

94-93 

S'lorghatti ... 

42-26 

1-29 

43-47 

8-09 

5-98 


gggg 

1318 

1 96 

8-34 

9108 

Total 

47-89 

•53 

48-43 

9-80 



5-14 

9-62 

1-75 

7-45 

92-07 

Hawada Subdivision. 
Nnwfidit ... 

63-76 

•51 

64-27 

8-10 

4-69 

9-02 

1-20 

4-34 

1-95 

6-14 

93-58 

l’akribarwau 

57-58 

•57 

58-15 

14-85 

191 

6-59 

2 49 

8-44 

0-97 

7-71 

92-42 

lt'vjauli 

50-25 

3-0,- 

53-32 

5-94 

3-78 

8-74 

5-44 

7-52 

1-12 

£-24 

94-54 

Total 

6016 

, -95 

61-il 

9-28 

3-91 

8-79 

2-19 

5-80 

162 

G*35 

98-75 

Total of the district ... 

49-10 

-78 

49-88 

8-94 

4-37 

3-67 


IB 

m 

6 23 

93-41 


129 . The following table shows the comparisons of the proportion of crops 

as found at the present survey with those 
of previous surveys:— 


Comparison with previous surveys. 


Year ol survey. 

Ectate- 

Percentage to net cropped area/s under— 

Winter rice, 

Wheat* 

Barley, 

Gram, 

Maize, j 

Mafua. 

Sugarcane, 

Oilseeds. 

J8W—05 

Tikari 9-at? estate 

4‘*>*4 

0*3 

4*8 

11*3 

0-8 

1*8 

1*8 


1893—95 

Bokhara Mahal .. 

«8\‘l 

2 0 

’ J 

18'Q 

3*1 

2*1 

2*1 


1893—D5 

Government estates 

41*1 

7'3 

5-8 

7*2 

3*9 

8*5 

2*9 


1900— OH 

Maksud pur estate 

41*4 

fi*5 

(>*6 

112 

37 

6'4 

2*1 


19(11—02 

Deo estate 

4r3 

2 5 

fi-0 

385 

5-7 

3*0 

2*6 


1012—15 

Whole d- strict 

49*1 

8-9 

4‘4 

1 1*6 

3’8 

37 

W 

0*4 
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It is clear that no great change is occurring in the comparative area under 
various crops. 

130 . The following tabic shows how the extent of cultivation of food 

grains in tho district compares wifh that 

Comparison with other districts. j n districts 


Percentage oa not cropped area of area under— 


District, 

Hico. 

Wheat. 

Boi-lcy. 

Maiie. 

Alarm. 

Gram. 

Other ford 
gratae. 

Chaiuparan 




54 

7 


■m 

HI 

8 

25 




... 

34 

6 


3 

17 

5 

20 

Muzutfurpur 




40 
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6 

a 

3 

33 

Darbbanga 



... 

61 



13 

6 

2 

10 

North Mougbyr 




21 



G 

21 

10 

57 





73 



1 

2 

1 

3 

Blnigalpur 




59 


Hu 

8 

7 

6 

26 

South Monffhjr 




43 



2 


18 

21 





86 

6 


8 



80 





39 

33 


1 



37 

Gaya ... 


... 


60 

o 

4 

4 
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Gaya has a larger proportion of its cropped area under rice than any other 
South Bihar district. 

131 . Tho most important of the bhadai crops is maize which covers 69,732 

acres which is closely followed by martin, 
Bhadai crop. 67,119 acres. The latter is the mere 

important crop in Nawada subdivision where it covers about four times the area 
under maize. 

Bhadai rice is comparatively unimportant covering only 14,211 acres. 
It is grown to the largest extent in Itajauli thana. 

132 . Winter rice is of course the most important of the ayhani crops and 

Aihavi crops. covers 897,961 acres or 49T per cent of the 

t 1 ) Eic0 - net cropped area. Thana Arwal as might 

be expected shows the highest percentage and Aurangabad the lowest. The 
Aurangabad subdivision shows the lowest percentageamong the subdivisions 
as it contains a large proportion of high tanr land on which gram is grown. 

133 . Sugarcane covers 32,131 acres or T7 per cent, of the net cropped area. 

It had not befoae the war been increasing 
ugaruiw. i n area to any great extent but doubtless 

the high price of sugar will produce an effect. It requires too much labour and 
capital to be popular with tho ordinary raiyat and there is not a large propor¬ 
tion of the land in the district which is suitable for the crop. Tho percentage 
of net cropped area under sugarcane in Aurangabad subdivision is only 1-1. 

134 . The most important rahi crop from the point of view of area is gram 

which covers 14‘5 per cent of the net crop¬ 
ped area. It is unfortunate that no separate 
statistics were prepared for khesari. • The 

survey of 1893-95 showed that in the Tikari estate 15*4 per cent of the net crop¬ 
ped area was under khesari but it is principally grown as a second or pair a 
crop after rice, the seed being scattered in the rice at the end of October. It pro¬ 
bably accounts for well over half the 422,864 acre;; under other rabi cereals and 
pulses. Gram, on the other hand, is principally grown in uplands frequent¬ 
ly mixed with wheat or linseed, It is specially important in the Aurangabad 
subdivision where it oecifpies no less than 27'3 per cent, of the net cropped area. 

135 - The noxt most important crop is wheat occupying 8’9por cent of the 

net cropped area. It is principally found 
* 10at ’ in the centre and south of tho district 

where suitable upland is available. Some experiments were made in 191(3-17 in 
Government estate villages in the south of Gaya thana with BusaNo. 12, 
but the outturn does not seem to be an improvement on the ordinary 
wheat. It requires however a cycle of good and bad years before a 
definite comparison can be made. In Nawada thana considerable success 
has been obtained from this variety which has been introduced through 
co-operative societies. The Nawada Central Bank started in 
1914-15 to distribute this wheat, 63 maunds being disposed of in that 


llahi crops. 

(1) Gram and khesari. 
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year. In 1917-18, the Bank stocked 500 maunds of seed, 246 maunds of 
which were disposed of in the subdivision and the balance in the rest of the dis¬ 
trict. This is in addition to what the raiyats themselves reserved for seed. 
The yield of the wheat has been found, well above that of the ordinary 
country variety and it sells at a better price. 

136 Barley occupies 4*4 per cent of the net cropped area, about half that 

occupied by wheat. It is more grown than 
(3) Barley. wheat in thanas Arwal and Jahanabad pro¬ 

bably because it stands excessive water better (see also the figures for the Bel- 
khara Mahal). A certain amount of wheat and barley is grown as a mixed crop 
called “ Gojai”. We have no statistics as to these mixed crops. If in any 
particular plot wheat and barley mixed were recorded as having been grown 
the area was proportionately divided between them. In Mr. Stevenson-Moorc’s 
Settlement, statistics were collected and these showed that the area under 
mixed wheat and barley was only l-23rd part of the area under the two crops 
unmixed. I am inclined to think that this proportion has considerably increased 
because we find in the crop cutting experiments, which were made more or less 
at random, the following were the number made :—> 

Wheat alone ... ... 1,053 

Barley alone ... ... 475 

Wheat and Barley mixed ... 463 

The experiments on wheat alone are about twice as many as on barley 
which corresponds approximately to their area and it would seem therefore as 
if the area under the mixed crops was at least comparable with that under 
barley alone. The reason for the increase is probably due to its value as an 
insurance crop. In view of its importance statistics should be prepared of it at 
the next settlement. 

137 . 


Oilseeds occupy G - 4 per cent of the net cropped area and the area 

would appear to be increasing. In 191d- 
• 1 bee 8 ‘ 17 the officer doing settlement of revenue 

in Government and temjforarily-scttied estates in the south of the district 
noticed a large extension in linseed{cultivation. Til , the only bhadai oilseed crop, 
is practically confined to the poor lands adjoining the jungle in the south of the 
district. Linseed is the most important of the oilseeds and is frequently grown 
as a paira crop after rice, as well as mixed with wheat or gram in the ordinary 


way. 

138 . Opium, onoe an important crop, is no longer grown. The 131 acres 

shown in the statistics are due to the 
erorops ‘ inclusion of the statistics of Government 

estate villages surveyed before the cultivation had stopped and not surveyed 
during the present operations. The land on which opium was grown is now 
u*ed for growing ordinary bhadai and rabi crops or special crops such as 
chillies or vegetables. Although the value of the outturn from these lands is 
less than what it was when opium was grown the rent remains unchanged and 
is often a't a very high figure. 

139 . In Gaya owing to the prevalence of the produce-rent system it is 


obviously desirable for various purposes, 
notably cess revaluation, to get some 

the district. The 

usual method of cutting -^th acre took a good deal of time and preparation and 
the result was that each officer could do only a very few experiments. It was, 
therefore, necessary to devise some means of getting a large number of 
experiments so as to spread them over a larger area. The system adopted 
was that invented by Mr. J. A. Hubbaek, i.e.s., late Settlement Officer, South 
Bibar, under which the area cut was lT 4 ffiT th of an aero .in the shape of an equila¬ 
teral triangle. The triangle had sides of wooden rods with a simple arrangement 
for putting them together accurately in position. The whole apparatus was 
easily carried by a coolie and six or eight experiments could be made in an hour 


Crop-catting experiments. 

general idea of the outturn of the various kinds of crons in 
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and the separate bundles required no special arrangements for threshing.. By 
judicious distribution of experiments over fields and areas more or less uniform 
it was hoped to get an average indicating the outturn of that area. Before 
adopting the system I had experiments made by first laying out yjjth of an acre 
and then making experiments with the triangle in ide this. It was found that 
the results from the triangle agreed very well with those obtained by cutting the 
whole area. The points to he careful of are— 

(1) the triangle must be set up correctly; 

(2) at least two experiments should be made in places selected so as to 

avoid errors in judging which part of the crop was average ; 

(3) a correction lias to be made on account of the aih or uncultivated 

embankments which divide fields. Five per cent was found by 
actual measurement to be a sufficiently accurate allowance for 
this. 

The instructions for using the triangle varied from year to year mainly 
in the matter, however, of classification of land. The latest instructions are 
reproduced in Appendix XIX. 

140 Before giving the results of the experiments it is necess&ry to 

say that they have all been corrected 
Rasul!«of experiments, to a u 0 w for the field boundaries by a 

deduction of 5 per cent. In the first year’s area an attempt was made to 
reduce all the results to a Ifi-anna crop by estimating what the actual crop 
was in terms of a bumper crop (16 annas). The results were so inaccurate 
that this was dropped and only actual results recorded. It has to be remem¬ 
bered by courts using these results that the printed register of experiments 
in thanas Arwal, Daudnagar, Aurangabad and Nabinagar show the estimated 
16-anua outturn. The Collector has, however, been supplied with copies of 
toe registers of these thanas showing the actual outturns in the remarks 
column. In all other thanas actual outturns have been shown and in giving 
the results of the experiments only actual outturns have been used. The 
following table gives these results :■— 
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Mote .—Under eapli crop the first column shews the number of experiments and tho second column in tlitak type the average outturn, 
per acre in maumis to the nearest half maund. 


The experiments extend over the years 1912-13 to 1916-17 and are fairly 
well distributed, except in the case of the less important crops, all over the 
district. The western area is not very strongly represented because the 
triangle was not used to any extent in 1912-13 and the high results in the 
ease of paddy in that area are probably due to inexperience in the use of the 
instrument. For instance, the figure »of 17 maunds par acre in Nabinagar is 
clearly too high an average for the thana. The figures for the whole district 
which are got by dividing the total outturns by the number of experiments, 
and not by taking the mean of the average outturn of the thanas, do, I think, 
give a reliable basis to work upon. They represent the result of a large 
number of experiments on all sorts of land by a large number of different officers. 
The one factor that is not eliminated is any personal equation in the matter 
of selection. If, as I hope, a systematic crop?cutting is done annually for 
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testing the crop forecast figures this factor should be eliminated as far as 
possible on the American system by deciding the fields to be cut on sbmo 
mechanical plan. By taking a police-station as the unit and selecting a 
number of villages in it and specified field in each village a good 
compaiison between different years should be available and in course of time a 
very accurate set of figures would be obtained. 

In applying these figures to the cropped area to ascertain the gross 
outturn it -.must be remembered that they do not provide for the cases where a 
crop has been sown but has failed and my own impression is that there was a 
tendency to over-estimate the average field, that is to say, experiments were 
made in fields better than average. This appears to have been specially the 
case in the first year’s area but it is counteracted in the case of rice to some 
extent by the probability that experiments on broadcast rice were included 
as experiments on transplanted rice in the third year’s area. 

The following table shows the comparison of the various estimates male 
from time to time of the outturn in maunds per acre over the whole cropped 
area :— 



Paddy. 

Sabi. , 


1 i. 1 n. 

| III. IV. 

I. | He 

III. IV. 

* Me. MoDone'l’s estimate in 1876 ... 

t Mr. brierson’s estimate in 18! 3 

J Mr. Stevenson-Mooj.-e's estima.e in 1893 

Estimate taken for crop -forecasts ... 

Crop-cutting experiments 

1. 

1 ^ ^ 

! 12 
! 10-8 i 8-6 | 7-2 | 6 2 

14 95 | 12-95 ( 10 96 1 8-03- 

V.. I 

1 ( 

6-1 I 41 

8-67 | 7-67 1 

) 

1 4 1 S 

767 1 4-31 ’ 

16 

16 | 13 | 12i | 12 

1 12 
lop i jo j io j ioi 


The figures I, II, HI and IV refer to the tracts into which the district was 
dividecj by Mr. Grierson and are roughly as follows 

I, Jahanabad, Arwal and part of Daudriagar tlxanas. 


II. Gaya, Tikari, Atri and Nabinagar thanas. 

III. Nawada, Pakribarwan, Kajauli, Aurangabad and part of Daud- 

r.agar thanas. 

IV. Sherghati and Barachati thanas. 

In the last two lines ot the estimates of rabi crop, wheat alone has been 
taken. If other rabi crops which give a lower outturn had been considered 
the results of our experiments would probably have approximated more closely 
to Mr. Srevehson-Moore’s figures. The estimate taken for crop forecasts in the 
case of paddy refers to cleaned paddy. 

In comparing the estimates for the rice outturn we are at once met by a 
factor which crop-cutting experiments do not take into account. A. certain 
proportion of the area planted fails in most years owing to unfavourable 
weather and this proportion is greater or less according to the amount of pro¬ 
tection afforded by irrigation. No account is taken of failed crops in crep-cut- 
ting experiments. In the first two tracts which are, with the exception of 
Nabinagar thana, well protected, we find (he crop-cutting results agreeing with 
those of Mr. 8tevenson-Mooro derived from other considerations. In the third 
and fourth tracts, however, where this factor comes into play we find, as we 
might expect, the crop-cutting experiments giving too high a figure. I think it 
is fairly evident that the figures of outturn taken for the forecasts are too high 
and should be reduced. I should estimate 12 maunds to the acre for paddy 
and 9 maunds to the acre for wheat as the outturn of an average crop all over 
the district including areas where the crop had failed. 

The estimate for wheat would apply to barley and. wheat and barley mixed. 

* Food grain supply an l Famine Relief in Bihar an.I Bengal, page 110, 
t Notts pa Gay-i, pages 83—85, 

X Material condition of fi.uall agriculturists and labourers in Gaya, 
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The average outturn of the other rabi crops in default of better evidence mig 
he put as follows :— 

Gram, 7 maunds per acre. 

Sarson , 7 ditto. 

Khesari , 6 ditto. 

Mdsuri, 4-j- ditto. 

Linseed, 3 ditto. 

141 . The following table which has been compiled from the crop-cutting 

registers after classification of the plots 
Comparison of outturn for nagdi and bhaoii £ rom |j 1(} re cord-of-lights SHOWS the COm- 

land9 ' parativo outturn of the two principal crops, 

pacldv and wheat, on vagdi and bhaoii lands :— 


PjkM}'. 


Nagdi. 


Pliaoll. 


Wheat. 


Nagdi. 
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Nuts—T lio first ooluiau under oaeh cIuhs shows the num'ier of nont. the second the aTsragc outturn per ochs. 

"Whatever may be the value of the triangle us an instrument ftfr mea¬ 
suring the .absolute outturn there can be no doubt of its value in a comparative 
test of this hind and I think it clearly shows that over the district year-in year- 
out the crops on nagdi land arc better than those in bhaoii land by about 16 
per cent. This difference is not wholly explained by the argument that the 
vagdi land is always the best land in the village because it is not, and even 
whore it is, the quality of the soil is not the most important factor in Gaya in 
determining the outturn as has been clear from experience in trying to classify 
soils bv outturn. The two most important factors, where the soil is not extremely 
bad, are irrigation and husbandry. In several instances it has been found that 
landlords first irrigate the bhaoii lands and after that the nagdi lands so that a 
good proportion of the difference must be due to the difference in cultivation 
which is what one would naturally suppose. In paragraph 33 of his report on the 
material condition of small agriculturists in Gaya, Mr. Stevenson-Moore took 
the difference to be 25 per cent; it is safe to say that at least 10 per cent, 
is the average all over the district of tho difference due to indifferent husbandry. 

142. A census of the agricultural stock was made during tho operations 

and the result is given in Appendix V. 

Agricultural This does not include the stock of the 12 

villages not surveyed during the present operations. These figures give a total 
of 60 head of livestock per 100 persons which is a very high figure, the 
only other two districts to approach it being Uhagalpur with (hi am] JSbababad 
with 53. It is interesting to compare the figures with those of the cattle census 


in 1913-1-1. The comparative 

result^ are as follows :— 

Count's tlgrivcs. 

Settlement figures. 

Bull* and bullocks ... ... 

452,7:5 

J-iV, 1 { li> 

Cows 

273.7 1 

:■ 32,21.1 

Mai - Ib'iTiiloos 

1 2,761) 

] 20 r.so 

Young stock ^including buffalo calves) 

3ti,3l;4 

302 340 

fr'LlClp ... »•< 

1X8,1.03 

72,616 

(jOttlfi ■■■ ... «* 

266,.'39 

114,146 

]-*orsH?8 and pomos ... 

Mules 

8,279 

7,787 

37 

312 

Do:)k#ya 

540 

j.y .4 

CaiutOs 

... 25 

ill 

1 lo ijbjhs ... 

185,604 

291,1:0 

CV.l'tfi ... 

... 4,182 

5,'-56 
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In everything except the last five items the census figures exceed the 
settlement figures. In considering the value of the two sets of figures the 
method of recording has to he examined. The census figures are derived from 
chaukidars who give the figures for their' respective villages probably on an 
estimate. 'The settlement figures are compiled by adding together the figures 
ascertained from each person. The latter are therefore probably more 
reliable as far as they go but it has to be remembered that they only refer 
to the stock owned by persons who have khewats or khatians. Thus 
the stock of a gocila who held no land and the sheep of a gareri in the same 
position escape enumeration. This is well illustrated in the case of bulls of 
which the enumeration in the settlement statistics is obviously faulty, 'ihe 
majority of such animals belong to nobody in particular. The enumeration 
of male buffalos in the first year’s area was defective owing to a misprint in 
the form which resulted in all buffalos other than bulls being classed a 
females In that area also buffalo calves were included with other young 
stock. As far as livestock is concerned, therefore, X think the census figures 
where they exceed the settlement figures are probably nearer the truth as regards 
the total stock and not merely as regards what belongs to agriculturists. The 
census was taken in the cold weather when the settlement figures are 
compiled so no discrepancy due to migration for grazing need be considered. 
As regards ploughs, however, the..settlement figures are certainly more depend¬ 
able since every one owning a plough holds lands. As to carts also the 
settlement figure is the better though probably still too low because there ard 
numbers of cartmeti who are not raiyats. The thana Town uaya where there 
are 361 carts has 1 ot been included in the census figures. 

The number of bullocks is more than sufficient to give a pair for every 
plough and cart in the district- The number of carts is small and a laige number 
of bullocks are used as pack bullocks. On the other hand in the south buffalos 
are used both for ploughing and for carts. A buffalo cart can take a load over 
the Sherghati-Imamgsnj road that would require two bullock carts though of 
course it is slower. 

There is one plough to every nine acres of cropped area. Th ; s agree 
closely with the figures found from the Maksudpur estate and Deo estate in 
1900 but js much smaller than those found in the Tikari estate, Belkhara 
mahal and Government estates surveyed in 1^93-98 where one plough went 
to every 13y acres of net cropped area. 

143 . f the total area of 3,038,6 to acres of the district 1,035,389 

acres or 34$ has been found un¬ 
occupied *raa. occupied. Unoccupied land consists of 

all uncultivated land except that which forms part of a raiyat's holding. It 
includes roads and railways. The distribution of the occupied land among 
the various classes of holders as compared with other South Bihar districts 
is as follows :— 


Percentage of occupied area held by— 


Distr ct. 

Proprietor and tenure- 
holders- 

Rai,yalt tit fixed Tents 
* and.rcnt-freo raiyitu 
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Gayu 
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13 6 
i« i 

132 

1- 4 

2- 21 

22 

15-5 

2-9 

S/i-6 

83'6 

83-9 

67 5 

8-4-2 

2 0 

2-5 

0-3 

09 

0-7 


The figure: for Gava are remarkably similar to those of Patna, Settled 
and occupancy raiyats as usual hold the bulk of the occupied area. The 
following table shows how the occupied and unoccupied area is distributed over 
the subdivisions of the district. 
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144 . Only 723 acres were recorded as proprietor’s zirat. In the settle- 

„ . , * . J ment of 1893-98, 4i6 acres were recorded 

lopnetoi * ztra , as zirat of the 9 annas Tikan estate. 

The additional zirat found is principally in village Bhadeni, thana No. 91, thana 
Nawada, where the proprietors were able to show that they had been in culti¬ 
vating possession continuously since a long time previous to the passing of the 
Tenancy Act. 

145 . The area in cultivating possession of proprietors which is not tru e zirat 

, . . , , . . amounts to 150,328 acres, or 7‘5 per cent 

* v of the occupied area. This is a very 

much lower proportion than was found in Shahabad or Patna, but about the 
same as in South Monghyr. The highest proportion is found in Daudnagar 
thana 12 per cent, and the lowest in Atri, 1 per cent, but the variations 
between the subdivisions are not great. 

146 . The area in cultivating possession of tenure-holders is 112,821 acres 

„ . , , , or 5*6 per cent of the occupied area. 

Land cultivated by tenuM-holders. Here thg figure is higher than that in 

Shahabad and Patna and about the same as that in South Monghyr. In Gaya 
and South Monghyr we have large estates prevailing with a good deal of leasing ; 
Patna and Shahabad on the other hand are districts of small estates and 
leasing is not praoti ed to the same extent. The total percentage of occupied 
area held by landlords is 1.-16 which is an average figure for South Bihar. 

147 Seventeen thousand five hundred and ninety-eight acres are held 

by raiyats at fixed rents. The bulk of these 
Ra.ij.it 8 at s* rents. are ra iy a i s ti ie 9 annas Tikari estate so 

it would appear as if a good many of such tenancies escaped notice in 1893-98 
when only 3,024 acres in the estate were found held on fixed rates. 


This, however, is explained by Mr. Steven so n-Moore in paragraph 108 of 
his report which makes it probable that only those raiyats who held only land 
on fixed rents were recorded with this status. It is s.ated in paragraph 170 of 
the same report that 23*1 per cent of the cash paying area in the estate . is 
shikatn (fixed rents). The cash paying area given in Appendix XII to that 
report is 43,1-83 acres ; 231 per cent of this 10,015 acres and adding the 
3,024 acres at fixed rents we have 13,069 acres which is probably near 
the truth and leaves only about 4.500 acres of such land in the district 
outside the estate. I have no doubt that a large number of shikam rents 
in other estates were really fixed rents but the raiyats were not in a position 
to prove it and there was no general presumption attaching to the 
term as to guzastha in Shahabad and the rights have now been lost. In a 
few Government estates a small area was found which had been recorded 
as held on fixed rents in the settlement made in 1880. Where the successors 
j n interest of the original holders were in possession they were given the status 
Qharah mnaiyan after consultation wiih the Collector, the entry of kaemi in the 
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settlement of 1893-97 having been clearly wrong. These ca c es were evidently 
exceptions to the general decision referred to in paragraph 109 of Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s report. 

148 . The bulk of the tenants are settled and occupancy raiyats holding 

87‘7 per cent of the holdings and 88'2 

Occupancy and settled raiwts. ^ ^ Qf the occupied area ; In villages 

in the south it was sometimes found that occupancy rights were given at once 
in cash rented lauds taken up by a new-comer in order to induce him to 
stay. 

149 . The rent-free holdings are not of great importance being usually 

small grants made for religious purposes 
Rent-free raiyats. or oa account of services. In village 

Sihorn, No. 101, thana Atri, Basan Kumar, the deity who guards the village 
from tigers has a khutian in his own name in return for his services. 

150 . A on-occupancy raiyats hold 13,218 acres or only Q'7 per cent, of 

the occupied area. They are either raiyats 
Non-occupancy raiyats. of neighbouring villages who have held 

land for less than 12 years or raiyats brought in to reclaim land. A certain 
number in Government estates are settled raiyats who have been given land to 
reclaim on a specially low rent and who are temporarily barred by the action 
of proviso (1) to section 178, Bengal Tenancy Act, from acquiring occupancy 
rights. 

151 . The statistics of the transfer of proprietary rights in the last 10 years 

„ , . , . , are given in Appendix VI. They are not 

ran* proprie ary ng t». complete because it is impossible to make 

them so. Their only interest is in showing the average price paid for proprie¬ 
tary rights in lands and the proportion which- the land revenue bears to the 
value of the lar d. The value of laud is highest in Arwal and Jahanabad and 
lowest in Sherghati. The average value is Rs. 76-9 per acre, more than double 
that in Shahabad and about 50 per cent greater than in South Monghvr. The 
land revenue transferred is about 0 8 per cent of the price. Taking this at 
20 years’ purchase the land revenue is about 16 per cent of the annual value. 

152. The statistics of sales of occupancy rights will be found in Appendix 

VII. These are also very incomplete 
sale* o occupancy ng „s. and usually only come to light if a 

mutation of names in the landlord’s jamabandi has not taken place. How 
incomplete they are is shown by examination in the villages in which a pre¬ 
vious survey had taken place. A comparison of the present record and the 
previous one and the laborious process of tracing all the changes that had taken 
place, invariably showed that many more sales had taken place than those original¬ 
ly mentioned. 'Another poiut has to he noted. Whole holdings are those consist¬ 
ing of ail the land in one khatian and do not necessarily mean the whole of tiie 
raiycbl’s land. 'The average price per acre realized comes to Us. 56-14 per acre 
It is satisfactory that over 93 per cent, of the transfers were to other raiyats. 

153 . The statistics of mortgages are given in Appendix VI fI and are 

probably a little nearer the truth than 
ortgages. those of sales because it is to the interest 

of the mortgagees to see that they arc recorded. This, however, is not always 
the case because it was generally found in the case of produce-rent lands that 
the name of the mortgagee, if the mortgage was one with possession, was 
automatically entered in the landlord’s papers because he' was cultivating the 
land when appraisement took place, or took Iris share of the crop when divided. 
So his name would naturally appear in the danabandi khasras or batai 
ehittas. As in other automatic machines this process was doubtles's assisted 
by the transfer of money. 

As in the case of sales the bulk of transfers by mortgage tock^place to 
raiyats , 99 4 percent of the area being held by mortgagees of this class. The 
average rate was 60'3 per acre. The excess over the sale rate is principally 
due the heavy mortgage rate in Gaya town. Elsewhere the two rates are very 
dose. The reason for this is lirstly that probably at least half of the mortgages 
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are never redeemed and are practically sales, and secondly, a certain number 
are mortgages of landlord’s bakashf land, the rate for which is very high 
because it pays no rent and is usually the best land in the village. All cases 
of bakasht lands mortgaged to raiyats were carefully examined to see that 
they were really what they purported to be and not merely a method of 
making a settlement of land on such a way as to prevent the accrual of 
occupancy rights. Only a few cases were found which were not bond fide 
mortgages and the practice mentioned in the Patna Final Report, paragraph 
91, has evidently not extended as yet to Gaya. 

The mortgages recorded are only those accompanied by possession. A 
certain amount of mortgaging without possession occurs. One case was found 
in the portion of Barachati thana, smith of Tankuppa station, where raiyats 
were in the habit of mortgaging their crops. In 1914-15 the crops partially 
failed with the result that in 1915-16 the raiyats found it very difficult to get 
any money in this way. 


154 . The custom of the 

Rights of transfer. 


transferability of occupancy rights without the 
landlord’s consent sometimes exists and 
sometimes does not. This is the case 
occasionally even in the same estate. One Assistant Settlement Officer who 
worked in all parts of the district gave it as his opinion that in any camp, if 
the landlords of the first few villages dealt with admitted the custom, most of 
the others followed suit. The custom is therefore clearly not one about which 
people worry 1 very much, 


The salamis and fees taken by landlords for recognizing transfers differ 
considerably and details will usually be found in the village note. In some 
cases 20 per cent, or 25 per cent, of the purchase money is taken, in others Re. 1 
per bigha or Re. 1 per transfer. The smaller fees usually go into the pat war Vs 
pocket so that the realization of them does not necessarily imply that the 
landlord’s consent is necessary. That the patwari alvvays takes something is 
cloar from the fact of the slowness of mutation in the 9 annas Tikari estate 
and Government estates though the free right of transfer is admitted. 


In only one case was it found that a landlord refused to allow mutation of 
names on payment of the usual salami. Other cases can be imagined but 
these are exceptions aacl there being no real restrictions on transfers the 
only effect of taking salami is to reduce the price which the raiyat gets for his 
land. An examination of some selected villages which had been previously 
surveyed in 1893-99 and a comparison of the previous with the present record- 
of-rights showed that the existence of the right of free transfer has not had the 
effect of changing the economic conditions in the village for .the worse. The 
statistics as far as they go show' that there has been no tendency for the raiyat 
to be ousted by the lawyer or money-lender. 


There would, therefore, appear to be no objection to legislating to provide 
for a right of transfer subject to the payment of such fee as the landlord mi l.t 
demand not exceeding Jth of the purchase money except wheroa free right 
of transfer has been proved. It would be well, however, to wait till some 
experience has been obtained of the similar enactment in Orissa. Although the 
present state of things does not suggest that any alteration would be caused. by 
the proposed legislation, which would in. practice only apply to isolated cases, it is 
a fact that in most cases if a landlord did object to a purchaser the latter has no 
remedy but an expensive suit to try and prove the custom of transferability 
without the landlord’s consont, an' exceedingly difficult matter, because the 
entry in the village notes is not part of the rccord-of-rights and has no 
presumptive correctness. Under the proposed legislation this difficulty would 
be removed and we might have an increased number of cases such as the one 
in Ghonghawa, No. 801, thana fffierghati, where a stamp-vendor at Gaya bought 
some raiyat land at a sale in execution of a decree He has got symbolical 
possession hut has not been able to get actual possession and probably never 
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will. At present such speculators usually confine their attentions to proprietary 
rights but legislation as to transfers of raiyati rights may induce them to 
change their sphere of operations. 

It is pity that the record of the custom in each village or patti was net- 
made part of the rocord-of-rights. The courts would then have something to go 
upon in every ca.se instead of having to find out the custom for themselves. 
Admittedly it is difficult to ascertain the custom when no transfers are known to 
lia ( ve taken place, but in such cases it would be fair to assume that the right of 
transfer without the landlord’s consent did not esist. The difficulty will, 
however, not occur at subsequent settlements for by looking to the present 
record one can find bow many whole holdings have changed hands and with this 
information it should not be difficult to find out what was done at the time of 
mutation of names in the landlord’s jamabancU. 

It is to.be noted that this question only arises in the case of whole holdings 
the transfer of which are less than a quarter of the whole number recorded. 
Over the transfers of part holdings the landlord has absolute control in virtue 
of section £S of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RENTS. 


155. The prevalence of produce-rents which is characteristic of Soiiih Bihar 
„ , . . , reaches its maximum in Gava. Out of 

a total area of 1,667,725 acres held by settled 
and occupancy raiyats, 1,098,265 acres or 659 percent is held on rent in kind. 
If we add the 33,920 acres held on clmkath rent which is produce-rent temporarily 
commuted into cash the percentage rises to 67‘9 per cent. 

The percentage in other South Bihar districts is as follows :—• 

South Bhagaipur ... ... ... ... ... pg 

South Monghyr ... ... ... ... ... 32 

• Patna .;. ... ... ... ... ... 44 

Shafubad ... ... ... ... ... ... 21 

The following table shows how the proportion varies inside the district:_ 
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The figures in the lower line are only approximate as they have been °-ot 
by adding the percentages of irrigation from private canals and ahars, the bulk 
of which are under the control of the landlords. It will be seen that the 
figures of produce-rent vary a good deal and do not appear to depend to any 
extent on the amount of private irrigation. The Aurangabad subdivision shows 
the largest proportion of produce-rent, the percentage being 81 for the 
whole subdivision, yet it has the smallest percentage of private irrigation. The 
low percentage of produce-rent in Arwal is of course duo to the fact that the 
whole thana practically is irrigated by the Son Canal. Apart from this we 
have the most advanced pads of the district in the north showing a higher per¬ 
centage than the south where Sherghati and Barachati thanas show the lowest 
percentage except Arwal. 


rant. 


156 . Dr. Buchanan made an estimate of the proportion of produce-rent 
.. , paid in various thanas in 1812 It is 

Buchanan a estimate of proportion on prod ace- i 

only possible to compare 1m estimate 


roughly with modern conditions as the 
boundaries of his thanas do not agree with those as now constituted. The 
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following comparison may however be made : 


Tbanae of 

1812. 

-IIT 

Dr, UuchaimiPs estimate 
o£ percentage p induce 

1 rout. 

Present statistics. 

Corresponding Thana. 

Arwal ... 

Paudnagar 

ds awiiiia ... 

Hnlasganj 

J nliamibad 

Guya .. 

94 

75 

87 

75 

V7 

94 

39 

68 

63 

69 

(S3 

60 

Arwal. 

Dandnsgar. 
jSawada Subdivision. 

At. i- 

Jabiwiabad. 

• Gaya and Tikari 


has been a considerably 


decrease in tlic area on produce-rent. 

157. In the Settlement of 1893-98 the proportion of the area Held by settled 

ana occupancy raiijats under produce-rent 
Proportion tu previous Settlements. was found to 1)0 as POllOWS :— 


Til-ari estate 
Polkliava Alalial 
Government estates 


74 

26 

20 


The figure in the Government estates is not to be taken as typical because 
the statistics in the previous settlement were drawn up alter commutation, bad 
taken place The percentage for thana Sliergbati wheruvery little commutation 
was dene was 62 per cent. In the Belkhara Mahal private commutation has been 
carried on to a cons'derable extent which accounts for the percentage being 

lower than that now shown in Arwal thana. 

In the settlements of the Deo and Maksud pur estates the percentages o.l the 
land.held by settled and occupancy raiyats on produce-rent were 07 and 75 res- 
peetively- Tho high percentages in Maksutlpur is due to the fact that lor some 
time before the settlement the Raja had been converting cash-rents into produce- 

rents, , 

Considering all these figures I doubt if it can be said with confidence that 
there has been of recent years any marked decrease in the amount of produce- 
rents, such conversions as have taken place being counteracted by changes in the 
opposite direction. It is a common practice on the part of new proprietors by 
purchase to change nugdi lands into bhooli. I understand that in Bengal it is 
proposed to prohibit this when the Bengal Tenancy Act is next amended. I am 
certainly of opinion that at least it should not be permitted to be done by so- 
called private contract. Thereare some cases where it might arguably be an 
equitable arrangement, e. g., where owing to river encroach merits the soil lias 
become unfertile. Theoretically such a case might be dealt wth under section 
37 Bengal Tenancy Act, but the raiyat would probably find any reduction of rent 
obtained would be more than balanced by his law expenses, and opportunities 
for utilizing the cheaper procedure under section 105 do not oiton occur. I con¬ 
sider therefore that changes from cash to produce-rents should be declared illegal 
except where made by an order of a Revenue court on the joint application of 
both the parties and on the o urt being satisfied that it is in the interest of both 

bldL& i n considering the present statistics it must be remembered that they 
take no account of commutation done during the operations. The statistics 
are based on tho records as finally published and all the commutation was 
done subsequently. As the result of the 2,739 eases under section 10 disposed 
Of bv the Settlement Department 11,100 acres were commuted. This reduces the 

.. , L I -t i /I- it . . 1 A KAO 


percentage of produce-rent land to Go’2 per cent. 


The 10,592 cases made over 


to the Collector will probably not result in the commutation of so large an 
area proportionately but will certainly reduce the percentage to under 05 
per cent. 

158. Early in the khanapari season of 1912-13 the question of the precise 

significance to he attached to the terms 
a Chakath rents. «/>?/<; m and chufadh aryse. These rents 


S.’rikam and 

had been met with during the previous settlement ot the Tikari estate m 
1893-98 erd are discussed by Mr. Stovcnson-M oore i n paragraph 67 of his Report. 
As found by-him sJtiknm rents were fixed cash-rents and chakath rents were 
temporarily commuted produce-rents. • These were the meanings attachecHto 
the terms in the'9 annas Tikari estate, but Mr. Stevenson-Moore noted that 
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other proprietors did not accept this meaning of the term shilnm while, as 
Dr. Grierson Had noted, the term chakaih was also applied to waste lands settled 
lor a term of years with a view to reclamation. Our experience shows that the 
tendency is for the landlord to call all ordinary cash-rents ch aka Hi, the idea 
lieina that chakath rents are variable at the will of the landlord and lands held 
on such rents carry no occupancy rights. 

Neither of the derivations of the word sltikam given by Mr. Stevenson* 
Moore carries much conviction but 1 was not able to come across any other 
that. did. In the third year Mr. Dain however found a fair amount of evidence 
as to tiie origin of the word clmkalh. _ In the south of the district it is used 
to refer to the rents of laud set tied for reclamation as a chak, i.o., roughly by 
boundaries'without any measurement- of area, and on a lump rental. When 
lue land has been reclaimed it is then measured and settled at rates according 
to its capabilities. The rent is then known as s/ukam and the land as kurauti 
from knr a which means a big ha. 

159. Whatever may he the derivation of these terms and whatever may he 

the significance attached to them by the 

a.H-oiJ of j/ui,um ront>. persons who use them it was soon evident 

that, before any special record could he made of them it was necessary to 
examine them to see how far timy (tillered lrom ordinary cash-runts subject 
to tile Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Vs far as slikam rents were concerned the 0 annas Tikari estate admitted 
that they meant, fixed rents, so that holdings on these rents wine put into 
separate filial ions with the status sharah muah/an. in the ease of oilier land¬ 
lords where this connotation of ahikam was nut admitted the rents were record¬ 
ed as ordinary cash-rents unless the r a ignis could raise, the necessary presump¬ 
tion under section 50 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. If this presume.' ion was 
raised and unrebuttod the renis were attested a^ lived. The term xltik<nn does 
not therefore appear in the records and thejdifficulty foreseen by Mr. Stevenson* 
Moore i'n paragraph 108 cl' his report does not arise. 

160. The rents called ehnkalh on exa.niun.tion fell into three classes : 

(1) Ordinary cash-rents. 

* itucoril of c'wkatk rent*. Cash-rents settled for a limited 

term for the reclamation of waste land. 

(3) Cash rents which were temporarily commuted to produce-renis. 

Th«t first class were treated as ordinary cash-rents, 't second class are 
the rents in ease's contemplated by proviso (1) to section 1»S, Bengal Tenancy 
Act. Under that proviso the restrictions on contract imposed by section 178 
are waived in the ease of leases granted bona fid,: for the reclamation of waste 
land except that, if outlie expiration of the lease the lessee would in the 
ordinary course be entitled to an occupancy right, the lease cannot prevent him 
from acquiring that right. When the conditions of this proviso are not satislied 
the rent is art'ordinary cash-rent. The large majority of chakath rents falling 
aopirenfiy in thus class were found on examination to be rents for the settle* 
mi tie at. of laud which was not really waste but merely abandoned lan 1 of auotligc 
rxiyat, or rents which had been changed on-e or more since t he original 
teUlenumt. 'The first time the rent is changed on resettlement the lessee, if 
ho is settle l raigat of the village, as is usually the ease, at once inquires 
occupancy righls'and section 20 of the Act restricts further e iluncemeuts. If 
the proviso is' satisfied the proper way to record these holdings is in a separate 
kh u,ti an ‘ w ith the sfat us non-occupancy with a note in the special incidents 
column as to the accrual of occupancy rights on reset,Heinont on the expiry of 
the lease. 

Incidental 1 y it may he observed that it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
if this proviso applies unless the lease is in writing Most of the cases where 
it. was found in action and recorded, occurred in the Government and temporarily- 
settled estates in Sherghati than a and even there the pat In given was not 
very explicit and the fact that 'he proviso was intended to apply could only he 
gathered from surrounding eiroam.stn.Aoas. 1 think it should be provided when 
the Act is amended that this proviso sh mid not be applicable unless the lease is 
in writing and definitely states the provisions of section 178 which are waived, 
or refers to the proviso. 


licconl of cnnhath rents. 
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The more usual method however among private landlords is an initial 
settlement on produce-rent and this brings us to the third class. 

If land is held on a produce-rent there is nothing to bar an agreement 
between the landlord and tenant whereby the produce-rent is temporarily 
commuted into a cash-rent with liberty for either party to revert to produce 
rent at the end of a period or at any time. It is, I think, clear that in such an 
arrangement section 29 of the Act has no practical application because whether 
the temporary cash-rent is held to be a money-rent so as to bring it under 
section 29 or not, a landlord can, at the end of the given period, say he will 
revert to produce-rent and then make a fresh agreement for a temporary 
commutation unfettered by auy limits. This kind of chakath rent can clearly 
not he treated as an ordinary cash-rent and holdings on this rent have there¬ 
fore to be recorded in a separate khatian. It is for this reason that the term 
chakath has been used in a restricted sense in the records and as so used it 
means a produce-rent temporarily commuted to cash. In most cases a period 
is fixed which is specified in addition to the word chakath , e.g., chakath punch- 
#ala. Sometimes however no period is specified, the arrangement being that 
at any tirpe either party can revert to produce-rent. In such cases the rent is 
called chakath bemiadi. The essential points to which Attestation Officers had 
to look before recording any rent as chakath were— 

(1) that the holding must originally have been held on a produce-rent, 

(2) that the conversion was temporary, i.e., that it was at the option of 

either party to revert to produce-rent at the end of the stated 
period or at any time, as the pase might be. 

In the special incidents column of chakath khatians are specified the 
details of the period if any and the system of produce-rent to which reversion 
will be made, or, if there is no agreement as to this, then the system in force 
hefoie the temporary commutation which of course will, unless there be any 
subsequent agreement to the contrary, be the one to which reversion will be 
made. 

A particular case of chakath which has been referred to in paragraph 84 
should be noted. When a temporary lease-holder has during his lease converted 
produce-rents to cash-rents without the consent of the proprietor the arrange¬ 
ment is not binding on the proprietor unless of course it has been done under 
section 10, Bengal Tenancy Act, when the landlord would be a party. In 
such oases the rents have been recorded as chakath rents for the period of 
■the lease since they obviously satisfy the conditions laid down. This is hard 
on the raiyetts who have probably paid a large salami to get low or moderate 
'Cash-rents fixed but that is one of the evils of the thikadori system and can¬ 
not he checked unless the proprietor insists on the thikadar filing yearly 
jamabandis. If this is done, as it is in well-managed estates, the landlord can¬ 
not plead want of knowledge. 

In the Maksudpur estate some rents were found to be chakath, the period 
being for as long as the estate was under the Court of Wards. Apparently 
the idea was that there was no harm in commuting as long as there was some 
assurance that irrigation would be kept pp. 


161. Disputes as to chakath rents were only of importance in the first 


Disputes us to chakath rents. 


year’s area where some uncertainty ex¬ 
isted as to the way to deal with them. 


The principal disputes ^rose in the 9 annas Tikari estate owing to the use 
of the word chakath in the previous records. The raiyats iu many cases 


denied t,hat the commutation was of a temporary nature though the rent had 


been recorded in the previous record as chakath. In some cases it was found 
that rent recorded as chakath had been amalgamated in the jamahandi with 


admittedly permanent cash-rent, in some cases chakath rents had been enhanced 
under section iOt of the Act as it stood before 1898 (now' section 105), in some 


cases the rent paid was found entered as nagdi in the rent receipts and not 


chakath , and in nearly all cases the rent had been' paid continuously for twenty 
years. In those cases where there was no proof that the rent had originally 
been produce-rent the rents were recorded as ordinary nagdi rente. JSo 
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objections under section 103A were filed in the usual time but on a complaint 
byjthe then Manager to the Director of Land Records the estate was allowed to 
file objections. No fresh evidence was forthcoming and Mr. Ogilvy, who had 
in the meantime again become Manager, on being referred to, admitted that the 
cash-re cits to which objection had been taken were permanent cash-rents and 
that the previous record-of-rights was wrong in recording them as ohakath. 
Before the attestation season of 1914-15, Mr. Ogilvy drew up a statement of 
the claims and admissions/>f the estate as far as rents recorded as sink am and 
chakath at the previous settlement were, concerned on the basis of which the 
following principles were adopted:— 

(1) All plots recorded as shikctm at the previous settlement were to be 

entered in a separate khatian with the status sharafi■ muaiyan. 

(2) All plots which were recorded as chakath at the last settlement but 

had been paying rent in money ever ^ince without reversion to 
produce-rent or any fresh contract, and which had been paying 
cash-rent before the previous settlement as long as could be re¬ 
membered were to be recorded as ordinary nagdi with status 
kaemi. 

(3) Plots recorded as chakath at the last settlement which were original¬ 

ly held on produce-rent within memory and in which there 
had been no reversion to produce-rent were still to he recorded 
as chakath \for a period or bemeadi as the case may he) unless 
the raiyuts coukl produce evidence that the conversion was 
meant to be a permanent one, the onus being on them to prove' 
the incorrectness, if any, of the previous record. 

(4) Plots recorded as chakath in the last settlement in which there had 

been a subsequent- reversion to produce-rent were to be recorded 
according to the conditions under which they were now held. 

This simplified matters a good deal and the only point which gave any 
trouble was the determination in some eases whether a commutation since the 
last settlement had been permanent or temporary. One of snob oases occurred 
in village Sagarpur, tliana No 21, thana Atri. In this case the tenant showed 
that the produce-rent of his holding was commuted by means of two hukumna- 
mas from the 9 annas Tikari estate office in 1899 and 1900. . These documents 
made no mention of anything temporary in the nature of the commutation. 
Subsequently in 1907 and 1912 agreements or daulas were drawn up by the 
estate and signed by the tenant settling the plots on a chakath rent from 
1319-F. to 1323-F. The jamabandis had all along classed the rents as 
chakath, but there are no separate columns in these documents to show the 
ordinary nagdi , only shikam, chakath and paran being provided for. The 
rent receipts showed hal nagdi. The Attestation and Section 103-A Officers 
held that the intention in 1900 had been to make a permanent commutation 
and the subsequent agreement in 1912 could not affect this. The lauds were 
therefore recorded as being held on cash-rent. The estate brought a ease under 
section 106 and the trying officer held that the original intention had been to 
make the commutation temporary but that even if the tenant was unaware of 
this there was nothing illegal in the subsquent agreements to prevent their 
overriding the original one. He held the rent to be chakath and the Special 
Judge on appeal upheld the orders. 

162. it is clear that by the use of the chakath system an oppressive land¬ 
lord is able to enhance rents to any degree 
Desirability of legislation as fct chakath rents. without interference aild steps should be 

taken to provide against this when the 
Tenancy Act is next amended. It is not an easy matter to legislate upon. 
The essential point, I think is, to get rid of the chakath bemeadi. This should 
be treated as an ordinary cash-rent so as to be subject to sec ion 29, and the best 
way of securing this would bo to prescribe that all chakath rents must bo 
settled for a definite period. If no period is mentioned they should be pre¬ 
sumed to be permanently commuted rents. The difficult point is to decide 
whether there should be any limitation on the periods and the increase of rent 



at the end of those periods. We. do not want to make the periods too long, 
as that would discourage landlords from commuting in this way, though as & 
matter of fact very little such commutation has been done except in the 
9 annas Tikari and Maksudpur estates. On the other hand if short periods are 
allowed, there is the liability of frequent enhancements. I think on the whole 
that no restriction should be placed on the period but it might be prescribed 
that the total enhancements in any 15 years should not exceed 2 annas in the 
rupee. This would bring these rents into the same position as ordinary cash 
rents. 

163 . The system of paran rent is described by Sir George Grierson in his 

“ Notes on G aya ”. According to him the 
Tar,i7i rents. land lit for sugarcane in a village is divid¬ 

ed into three parts, iu each of which 
every tenant lias a share. Each is in turn planted with sugareane, poppy and 
rice. The two portions in which in any yodr sugarcane and poppy are being 
grown pay cash rent and the rice crop in the third portion is divided or appraised. 
Mr. Stevonson-Moore in his report on the operations of 1893-98 writes as 
follows :— 

“I am inclined to think that Dr. Grierson, in his.ende ivour to ou-ry ont. his classification 
of cultivating tenures ti a logical conclusion, has fallen into error j for the raison, d'etre cf 
paran does nut, 1 think, lie in the requirements of the soil, hut in the prescriptive rights of the 
parties. The land probably grew rice for generations before sugarcane was heard of, and it 
would pny the landlord better for rice always to be grown on it. 0n the other hand sugar¬ 
cane is largely grown by the tenants'as an insurance against distress in times of drought, and 
it is not essential that'the rot,-it on crop should be rice, because land si well cultivated and 
whi h enjoys such facilities for irrigation from wells would grow almost any crop. I very 
much doubt, therefore, if the raiyats require the co-oi>eration of their landlord at all in l end of 
this nature. bu‘ the landlords possess certain rights on which they insist. The paran tenure, 
therefore, appears to me to be more in the nature of a compromise between rival inter sts than 
of an agreement based on reciprocal requirements I should note, too, that Dr Grierson’s defini¬ 
tion of paran assumes that poppy is always grown with sugarcane as a rotation crop, but 
such a [notice, to a very large extent, is not followed In fact sugarcane grows best on aghani 
and poppy on rabi land so that much of the sugarcane land would not grow poppy. 

Whatever may be the correctness of these theories the system has npw 
almost disappeared. In paragraph 170 £ of his report Mr. Stevonson-Moore 
states that only 0 7 per cent of the cash paying area in the 9* annas Tikari 
estate is held on this system and the percentage must be even less now as it 
was only found in a few villages. For instance in village Mahuawan, thana 
No. 315, thana Tikari, holdings were found which grew rice in one year on 
the danabemdi system. In the second year sugarcane was grown and a cash 
rent paid which varied according to the holding from Bs. 12 to Bs. 16 an acre, 
Iu the third year cotton used to be grown but this has been now replaced by ordi¬ 
nary crops, and the cash rent paid varies from Rs. 10-6-0 to Rs. 13 an a.re. This 
completed the rotation which was repeated again. 

In Barheta, No. 313, thana Sherghati, there is an instance of a cash-rent 
alternating with two years on batai nisf while in Clioar, No. 661, thana Mufassal 
Gaya, a variety known as paran khutiapher is met with, in which the rent ins 
all three years is cash but of varying amount. This had apparently been 
customary for a very long time past. In Barawan, No. 420, thana Sherghati, 
there are cases where the rotation is :— sugarcane at special rates, rabi crops 
at ordinary rates and the third year fallow at no rent. In calculating the 
rent in the first two years a remission of 2 kathas per bigha is given before 
applying the rate to the area. 

The normal practice now is for the raiyat to grow what crops he likes. 
If however, he grows sugarcane or some other crop unsuitable for division 
each as vegetables or chillis in produce-rent land he pays a cash-rent fer 
that year. This is fixed sometimes according to a rate for the whole 
village and sometimes according to a rate for each kitta. or division of the 
village. It is always higher than the average cash-rent of similar lands 
for obvious reasons. The sugarcane crop occupies the land for more than 
a year and in the following year the ordinary crop which follows is poor 
owino' to the exhaustion of "the land. The result is that the rent chtrge 
for sugvreane land is about years’ ordinary rent and gives a fairly good 
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guide as to the maximum limit or the rent which should be fixed on 
commutation. The Commissioner however differed from this view and on the 
Second appeal on the commutation case of village Raipura, thana No. 10, thana 
Aurangabad, wrote as follows 

The Settlement Officer further quotes a sugarcane rate of Rs. 6-6-0 per acre as showing 
the commutation rates to he much too high. It looks as if lie were regarding the sugar¬ 
cane rent as a produce r<)nt. This is a cash rent. If ihe Assistant Settlement Officer had 
taken the sugarcane rent to represent the cash rents payable for lands similar to those under 
commutation the average rent payable on < ommutution as fixed by him would have come to 
over Rs. LO instead of about Rs, 8-7-0 per acre. The Assistant Settlement Officer has very 
propeily disregarded the sugarcane rent. A sugarcane rent is not a proper criterion at all. 
The fact is that a sugarcane rent is altogether a special rent payable for a special crop 
that occupies the ground for more than a year and involves very heavy expenditure on 
labourers, cultivation and on manure. Nobody with experience of ag r ari uv conditions in 
South liihar wouid maintain that a sugarcane rent was a proper criterion of a rent for 
good paddy lands.” 

These reasons aro conclusive against using such rents as a standard but 
they seem equally conclusive in favour of using them as limits. In the 
instances of paran given, the cash rent has always been highest for the year 
when sugarcane is grown, and in one village, Barheta, thana No. 343, 
thana Sherghati, the sugarcane! rate for bhaoli lands was fixed at 14 annas 
a bigha above the cash-rent of lands in the vicinity. It is in fact clear that 
the sugarcaue rate has been fixed so as roughly to giyc the landlord as much 
as he would get if the ordinary crops had been grown and divided. The extra 
cost of cultivation is repaid to the tenant by the extra value of the crop. 


Only one ease was found in which the sugarcane crop was divided. The 
tenant paid all the expenses of cultivation while the landlord paid the expenses 
of harvesting and the manufacture of the gur which was equally divided. 

164 . The only other form of cash-rent that requires notice is sanbarhua. 

Under this system waste land is settled for 
Sapbarhua rent. a gradually increasing rent reaching its 

maximum usually in 5 years. When such settlements were bona fide settle¬ 
ments for reclamation, which was, I think, always the case, such a rent is in view 
of the proviso (1) to section 178, Bengal Tenancy Act, perfectly legal. Some¬ 
times the agreement was that at the end of five years produce-rent should bo 
introduced. The rent in this case was called sanbarhua chakath. 

165 . In Sirnra, thana No. 81, thana Sherghati, and other neighbouring 

villages some Goala raiyats were found 
Gybrent ' paying rent in *Ghi. In the first instance 

this was probably a house or profession tax. Some of the raiyats originally 
had nothing but houses and this rent was formerly paid only by Goalas who 
had cattle. Now, however, it has become an agricultural rent and is assessed 
on land and the rent is paid even by Goalas .who have no cattle. The 
jamabandi contains a separate heading for these rents, ** erctzi bandobasli ghi ” 
showing the areas for which this rent is paid usually at the rate of one seer per 
katha. It is admitted that the raiyat can pay his rent in cash at the local 
market prices and the parties appear content with the arrangement. Separate 
khatians have been prepared for such holdings. 

166 . The incidence of the cash-rent of settled and ocoupanov raivats is 

Rs. 6-1-1 per acre which is higher than in 
incidence of oa*h-rente. any district in Bihar, except Patna. The 

comparison is shown in the following table :— 


Champaran ... 
Suran 

Mutaffarpur ... 
narbhanga 
North Monghyr 
l’umoa 

lihugalpur ... 
Sou'ti Monghyr 
l’atna 
Sliahabad 
Gaya 


Rs. a. p. 

1 15 0 
4 6 0 
3 12 0 
3 12 6 

2 15 0 

1 15 0 

2 l(j 0 
8 8 0 
7 8 0 

.410 

.610 


The.reason for the high incidence of cash-rents on the south of the river though 
the land is not so fertile as in the north is partly explained by the fact that the 
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high percentage of produce-rent lands absorbs most of the poor land and there 
has undoubtedly been an increase of recent years, the landlords raising the cash- 
rents irrespective of sod ion 29, Bengal Tenancy Act, to conform to the increase 
"in bhaoli rents owing to the rise in prices. 

It should be noted that rents in Gaya are often expressed in rupees, annas 
and dams. The number of dams is entered by the ordinary numerical notation 
which distinguishes t.iese cases from ones where the rent contains pies. .Thus 
and ? i£j!| mean the same thing, the first being expressed in dams and 
the second in pies. 


161 . The incidence of chakath rents is Its. 5-9-0 per acre and is everywhere 
, , , , lower than the incidence of ordinary cash- 

Intiiu? m’fl 6i cha> ath routs . , . n , * 4 it 

rents except m thanas Arvral, Aurangabad, 


Pakribarwan und Rajauli. The difference is most marked in the last two. 
In Pakribarw an the area in chakath rent is very small. The difference in 


Rajauli may be principally attributed to the high chakath rents of the Maksud- 
pur estate which has in this thana 592 bighas or about 400 acres on a total 


chakath rent of Rs. 6,7o7. 


Taking the district as a whole it has to be remembered that the averago 
produce of bhaoli lands is below' that of cash-rented lands and a certain propor¬ 
tion of the chakath rents are collusively low' rents settled by thikadars after 
taking a large salami. Even admitting all this hov'ever the figures tend to 
show, I think, that the cash-rents are almost reaching their limit. No separate 
statistics were published of chakath lands in the previous settlement but in’ 
paragraph 170 of his report Mr. Stevenson-Moore states that of the cash-rent pay¬ 
ing area in the 9 annas Tikari estate i7l'6 per cent was chakath, 0*7 per cent 
paran and 4 6 per cent, ordinary cash-rents. The statistics in Appendix XII to 
that report show 43,483 acres held by occupancy raiyats on cash-rent. This 
gives 31, 1 34 acres on _chakat\. We know however that the large portion of this 
was wrongly recorded as chakath being ordinary cash-rented land. On the other 
hand the estate during the Court of Wards’time converted 29,314 bighas from 
bhaoli to cash-rent, a large part of which was chakath. It would therefore 
appear as if the present area recorded as on chakath is largely in this’estate. 
The only other estate which goes in for this kind of rent to any extent is the 
Maksudpur estate which has about 1,200 acres on chakath rent. 


168. Only 6.381 acres are held by non-occupancy raiyats, the averago 

, rent being Rs. 4-2-8 per acre. It is only 

Incidence o! rent of n 9 n-occu P ancy ratyah. ^ tbana that the non-OCCU- 

paney raiyat pays more on the average than the occupancy raiyats. In the 
Government and temporarily-settled estates dealt with under section 104 the 
average rent of the non-occupancy raiyat at the previous settlement in 1893-98 
was Its. 1-12-0 per acre. In the same villages it is now Rs. 1-10-0 and the area 
has largely decreased. The bulk of these raiyats are in Sherghati and the cause 
of the low lent is the difficulty of getting raiyats to extend the cultivation. 
Another noteworthy point'is the fact that less land is held by non-occupphoy 
raiyats on pi oducc-reut than on cash-rent. Even if we exclude the Govern¬ 
ment estates where the policy has been to settle raiyats on cash-rent the percent 
tage of land held by non-occupancy raiyats on produce-rent is only 52 per cent, 
w hich appears to indicate that produce-rent is not particularly attractive! to 
raiyats either in well or poorly irrigated areas. 

169. The average rent of under-raivats is Rs. 6-4-0 an acre which is very 

little greater than that of settled raiyats. 

Rent Of ■avAav-raiyat’5. rjp e reason for this is the comparatively 

low rent of this class of i ct'yats in thana Arwal where over one-third of the 
area occurs. These mostly consist of the men who hold under Mr. Solano m 
the lands where he has raiyati rights and they are really in the same position 
as ordinary raiyats. This fact also explains the reason why the proportion of 
land held bv ui\Aav~raii/ots on. produce-rent is wot much higher than that held 
by settled and occupancy raiyats. If we exclude 4-rwal tliaina the proportion, 
rises to 78 per cent. It was very rarely that the provisions of section 48, Bengal 
Tenancy Act, could be applied since in the ma jority of eases it was only a pari? 
holding that was let to an under -raiyat. 
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170 . The provisions of the Bengal Tenancy .Act relating to rent receipts 
„ , . „ were generally ignored except in the 

nigger estates. More especially was this 
so in respect of produce-rents for which it was not customary even to give the 
Icachha receipt that sometimes did duty in the case of cash rents. These last 
mentioned receipts never complied with the law because the area and demand 
were omitted. 383 cases were reported to the Collector of offences under sec¬ 
tion 58, Bengal Tenancy Act, and 330 ended in conviction the aggregate amount 
of fines imposed being Ids. 7,401. The result of all the eases sent up was not 
reported so that the total number of convictions is probably greater. Practi¬ 
cally every landlord in the district could have been proceeded against if it had 
been desired but we only reported the worst of the cases where owing to the 
failure of the landlord to give receipts difficulty was experienced in ascertain¬ 
ing the existing rent. 

In one of the earliest cases reported which went up on appeal to the 
Commissioner beheld that more than one case of refusal to give receipts could 
not be tried in one proceeding (Appeal No. 100 of 1913) The wording of clause 
(ii) of section z3:t, Criminal Procedure Code, seems to be wide enough to cover 
offences under section 58 of Bengal Tenancy Act. If not it should be 
amended. The Commissioner went on to add— 

“I cmnot. th’tUr however, that it was the intention of the legislature that a separate 
(maximum) penalty dhonid be impossible in the ease of every instance in which a formal 
receipt had not been granted. If this were conceded it would con-eivaldy be pos ible in 
the ease of a landlord with very lar^e estates to impose fi »es aggregating half a lakh or even 
a lakh of rupees. 1 ' 

If this view' of the law is correct then I suggest that it be altered because 
it is well worth a landlord’s while to pay Its. 50 once for all or even Ps. 50 per 
annum for the privilege of being allowed to refuse to give rent receipts. Until 
a vigorous campaign under section 58 is carried oat in Gaya there will he no 
security for the raiyat 3 against falsa suits for arrears of rent. 

There is no excuse for a landlord failing to give a proper receipt for cash 
rents. The form of receipt given in schedule It of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
contemplates the various instalments being entered on one receipt. There is 
no difficulty in making rniyats in the Gaya district, I think, bring in their 
receipt for entry of subsequent payments and it is somewhat surprising to find 
that the big estates such as the 9 annas Tikari estate, the Maksudpur Wards 
estate and Government estates give a separate receipt for each payment. In 
the Maksudpur and Government estates the counteifoil and receipts are 
written at the same time by means of carbon paper. The question of keeping 
to one receipt for the year has, I believe, been discussed but the reason it was 
not adopted was, I understand, the inability to rely on the honesty of the 
patwaris. If a patwari has to give a separate receipt for each payment he is 
finable to deny the authenticity of the tenant’s receipt or to explain discre¬ 
pancies between it and the counterfoil especially if one is a carbon copy of the 
other. This, however, does not apply to subsequent entries which he may 
omit to copy in the counterfoil and subsequently repudiate. The way to deal 
with this appears to be a vigorous inspection by responsible officers. I doubt 
if a patwari could repudiate such reccip’s to any extent without being dis¬ 
covered and the tertants could be warned to see that they should see him copy 
the entries of subsequent payments on the counterfoil to make themselves 
secure. The labour of writing out full details of demand, etc., every time is 
a waste of energy. 

My subsequent proposals as to forms of receipt are based on the assump¬ 
tion that, the system of keeping all payments of the current year on one 
receipt is introduced. The adoption of this method would have the advantage 
that if a raiyat produces a receipt for a particular year all the payments made 
in that year will be found in it. If payments are scattered over several receipts 
it is not easy to trace them in the landlord’s counterfoils and the raiyat may 
not produce them all. If receipts are arranged in this way th a jamabamii can 
be written up direct from the counterfoils, and the Aioarja register (vide 
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paragraph 177) will be unnecessary. If the other method is adhered to, then all 
I can suggest is that it might he provided that if once a landlord has given in 
the year a leceipt shoeing all the general particulars "it will be sufficient if in 
subsequent receipts referring to the same demand a reference is given to the 
first receipt by its number instead of filling up the obverse in full. 

There is a good deal however to be said by way of excuse for failure to 
give proper receipts foi produce*rents as the form given in Schedule II of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act is very unsuitable and in view of the system of collec¬ 
ting produce-rents in big estates there is a difficulty in filling it so as to comply 
with the law. It is unsuitable because it combines cash and produce-rents. 
There are many details of the produce-rents which have to be shown, and aro 
not at present, such as the different crops and different kinds of paddy which 
have to be valued separately. If all these details are put in the receipt will 
ho unwieldy, It is therefore necessary to have separate receipts for cash and 
produce-rents. Again the demand in the ease of cash-rent can be filled in at 
once, hut it is impossible when the leceipt is given for produce-rent for lhaclai 
crops, say in October, to fill in the demand for the aghani and rabi crops of the 
same holding. The intention of the law that the receipt must show the demand 
cannot be complied with unless the produce-rents receipts are separated for each 
harvest. 

A serious difficulty in connection with the proposal to enter the various 
payments in ono receipt arises from the custom of granting usufructuary 
mortgages. Another variation of this is the practice by which one raiyat, if 
he is unable to cultivate in a particular year any part of his bhaoii holding, lets 
another cultivate it. In either case it is usually the actual cultivator who pays 
the rent to the landlord and he of course wants the receipt. The legal position 
is, I think, clear; the actual raiyat A is responsible to the landlord 
for the rent and if B, the actual cultivator, refuses to pay, it is against A'that 
the landlord proceeds and A has his remedy against B. Legally, therefore, b 
should pay A who would give him a receipt and A would pay the landlord 
and would get a receipt or have the payment entered up on his receipt if he 
had already got one. Practically, howler, what is done is for B ter pay the 
landlord direct and get a receipt which is supposed to, but generally clots not, 
contain a reference to the fact that the land is A’s. The practice of giving 
separate receipts for each payment fits in with this, but it would be better if 
it could be arranged that when B paid his rent A was present with his receipt. 
The amount would be entered in A’s receipt as paid hv the agency of B and 
this would serve as acquittance between A and B. There would then be uo 
confusion as to' the areas held respectively by A and B on produce-rents as 
there is at present. 

The form of receipt given in Schedule II of the Bengal Tenancy Act is not 
immutable. Any form can be used as long as it gives the particulars .required. 
I therefore endeavour to suggest forms which will meet, I hope, the requirements 
of the Gaya landlords.—( vide Appendix XXI.) Form A is for nagdi rents. 
There is no difiieuliy about this, The same form can be used for all forms of 
cash rent whether sharah muaiyan, ordinary nagdi or chakath and spaces have 
been provided for these. Each landlord would have entries made here to 
suit the forms of rent found in his own estate. Payments of motarfa and 
saircit could aLo be put in this. The entry of arrears on the obverse is new 
and it is not compulsory for the landlord to fill it up but it will be found 
convenient for him to do so for his own account purposes. The schedule at 
the foot of the reverse is also new and is inserted for the landlord’s convenience 
as it will assist in checking the jama tcasil baki. The coiresponding schedule 
in the tenant’s portion fulfils the requirements of section 57 as far as cash 
rents are concerned. It will not be filled up in the ordinary way but can be 
filled up on demand or on payment of four annas according to section 57(1) 
or section 57(2) as the case may be. A column on the reverse in all receipts 
for payment in words is put in to avoid subsequent fraudulent additions to the 
figures by the tenants. 

In the case of produce-rent receipts what we have to provide for is (1) 
separate receipts for each harvest (hence column -3 on obverse of Form B), 
(2) various crops at each harvest and the varying rates at which their value 
is calculated in cash. The general practice in the larger estates is for the 



demand as usual to be worked out in weight. When the time for collecting 
l-ents approaches the rate at which the rent in kind is converted into cash ia 
fixed after ascertaining market values and this rate is changed periodically 
as the market price varies. It e entually reaches a fixed point and is not 
changed as regaids the arrears after the expiry of the current year. It is 
therefore not generally possible to show the demand except as a weight of 
grain until the expiry of the current year. Moreover as in the-big estates 
the tenants i variably pay in cash th's has to be converted into weight at the 
rate in force on the date of payment because until the rate is fixed finally, 
the account must be kept in terms of weight— (vide paragraph 177). This 
necessitates three columns under each of the crop headings on the reverse. At 
the end of the year the balance, if any, of grain due is ascertained and the rate 
being then fixed its value in cash can be found and entered up as an arroar. 
Here as in the cash-rent receipt form the schedule is put in for the landlord’s 
convenience as a check to his accounts. The corresponding schedule in 
the tenant’s portion will do for the purpose of section 57 as far as the current 
demand for produce-rent is concerned. In the case of produce-rents the form is 
already so complicated that it fs desirable to put arrears in a separate form. 
The only o her point to note about this Form 11 is in regard to column 8 of 
the obverse. Usually there will be one entry in the column for khata No. and 
total aiva and this will be the same for all the harvests though the area may vary 
occasionally owing to the tenant taking settlement of additional land or surren¬ 
dering portions of his holding. This under the law must he given. The area 
actually under each crop is not essential for the purpose of the Act though it is 
helpful and I believe is required by some landlords for checking their accounts. 
It would of course not he possible without undue complication to give particulars 
to enable anyone to deduce from these areas what part of the holding was 
fallow in the current year and what part, if any, was dofasli. This can 
however he gathered from the landlords’ papers if the appraisement papers arc 
written up according to the settlement plot numbers. 

The last form is Form C for arrears of produce-rent. This in view of what 
has been said before explains itself. 

By the use of these forms or forms on the same lines the landlord will 
he able to comply with the law and at the same time give the tenant an 
intelligible receipt. The attempt to give proper receipts in the present form 
results in confusion. The proposed method of dealing with arrears ensures that 
both the landlord and the tenant will at any time by looking at five receipts or 
counterfoils at most be able to ascertain what the position is. The landlords’ 
counterfoils for the current year show exactly at any time the position of every 
tenant, fhe only point to be observed is that once a receipt in one of the 
three forms has been issued to a tenant in any year, if he wants to pay 
a subsequent instalment on the same account in that year he must bring the 
receipt with him when the new payment will bo entered therein and in the 
corresponding counterfoil. 

171 . As usual a large number of unauthorized additions to rent were found. 

^ The names were various but it was not 

often that more than a few were found 
taken from any rab/al and the aggregate was small compared to the rent. 
Occasionally the amount taken in cash rents rose to four annas per rupee. 
The largest amount found was in Dhewadha No. 37, thana Pakribarwan, where 
a rent-roll of Us. l,80o was found to consist of Its. 1, »00 rent and Its. 800 abicabs. 
The abwala which have been found only in the case of rash rents are batta 
Jcampani, batta nauzar ib, batta kalidar, batta mamuli and batta saraf 
which vary from three pies to 1| anna per rupee. Although they all mean 
the same thing, viz., compensation for loss on exchange of Company rupees for 
sicca rupees more than one was occasionally found to be realized in the same 
village. In some cases batta saraf meant compensation for the bad money 
occasionally paid in as rent. The most important dispute about these ubtcab 
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arose in villages Khandauri, Bilita, and Dadpur, Nos. 669, 660 and 667, than;* 
Jahanabad. It was found that various battas had been amalgamated in the year 
3 294 Fasli (18S7 A. D.) and had again been reimposed on the amalgamated 
rent. In no case in the district was it proved that the tenancy in which this 
balta was levied had been created prior to 18^6 A. D. which is the condition 
that has to be satisfied before the balln can be hold to be prim a facie legal. 

The abwab which were found only in produce-rents were— 

Mangan which varies up to 2.} seers per maund on the total produce 
but is sometimes taken at a certain amount per plough or per bigha. 

Nocha is similar in amount to matigan. It is sometimes specifically 
divided among the village servants and shown as nocha patxcuri , nocha gorait 
and so on. Occasionally it is taken direct from the field, the recipient reaping 
the crop on one or two dhurs of tho holding. In this again the practice varies, 
in some cases the whole crop being reaped and in other only the heads are 
taken, the straw being left for the raiyat. 

Dahiuk is almost unknown and is only met with near the Patna district. 
A full description of this abwah is given in the Pinal Iteport on the Settlement 
operations in Patna. In Gaya its place is generally taken by kharcha or neg. 
In o>e village the name was applied to a lump realization of 10 seers if the total 
crop of the holding was over 10 maunds. Pachna or panseri is a common 
abwab of this kind being a realization of 5 seers in the same circumstances 
{tide paragraph 41). 

Amin kharcha and partal explain themselves, they are usually one seer 
per maund from the raiyat’s share of the produce. 

Of abwab which were found both in cash and produce-rent the most 
common was neg. This is the patwaris ’ fee and was usually one anna in the 
rupee in cash-rents and 2 ^ seers per maund from tho undivided grain in 
produce-rents. It also appeared under various other names such as rasum, 
kharcha, scrahi or mansert (when the amount was only one seer per irtaund). 

Salami .—A general term for oxactions of varying amounts. 

Uujatanu .—This is an almost universal abwdb and is usually calculated 
at one or two annas per head but is sometimes more. In one instance in 
village Sarmastpur Nawana, No. 61 , thana Arwal, it was as high as seven annas 
per head. 

Siilha Butad .—Diet expenses either of village officials or of the landlord 
when on tour. The latter is also called daura. 

Besides the above a large number of abwab wore found occurring here and 
there but uot generally. Their names —dig war i, dakbeliri, kaghazbasta, pujari 
Chanda indicate tho original excuse for their introduction. Dehi and 
phehi are exactions for village expenses, the second being merely a rhyme 
to the first. 

Ualkharcha and Sonari winch indicate respectively payments to the car¬ 
penter and blacksmith for mending ploughs, and to the weighman for weighing 
crops are of course not abwab unless they aro, as sometimes happens, taken by 
the landlord in addition to the rent. 

The most curious set of abwab were found in village Kalishpur, 
thana Jahanabad, No. 468. Besides tho ordinary abwab the following were 
realized :— 

Baithki salami for being allowed to sit in the landlord’s kachharhi when 
paying rent. 

Uthki salami for being allowed to get up and go away after paying rent. 

2'auzi salami paid 011 the Darbar way (else vvhero this is met with as 
a salami paid with the first kist of rent). 

Daura salami, tour expense of landlord, realizod •whether the landlord 
visits the village or not. 

Goetha salami for fuel expenses of the kachhahri. 

Khatia salami for bedding in the kachhahri. 
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The rate for eacli of the first, four was one rupee per plough and for the 
last two eight annas and four annas per plough respectively. Each 15 bighas 
of holding represented one plough so a raiyat with 15 bighas of land had to 
pay Its. t-12-6 or annas 5 per big ha in addition to his ordinary rent besides 
other abwab. 

Some discussion arose as to the view to be taken of the realization termed 
mani. in several estates notably the Bengali estates of Sundcrgnnj, Kunda 
and Hasauli the landlord settled bakasht land with tenants on the produce- 
rent system with equal shares and in addition to the landlord’s half share 
something extra was paid, sometimes one rupee a bigha, sometimes one maund 
a bigha. This extra amount was termed mani. I held that as this was includ¬ 
ed in the amount agreed to he paid at the time of settlement for the occupa¬ 
tion of the land it was part of the rent and that as there was no restriction in 
the Bengal Tenancy Act on the amount of produce-rents it was open to the 
landlord to settle land for any rent he could get. In appeal in case No. 14—106 
of 1911 of village Bakheri, No. 89, Thana Daudnagar, the Special Judge held 
that it was an abioib. lie held that the ordinary system of batai in the village 
was one in which the shares were equal. The only explanation which the 
landlord gave of the difference between these lands and others was that they 
were ziral lands. As this latter point had not been proved the Judge held 
that the system of rent must be the same and the mani of one maund of rice 
per bigha was an abtoab. It lioks very much as though the pleader for the 
landlord did not realize the difference between zirat and bakasht land. 

A not infrequent form of exaction especially in the south of the district 
was the calculation of road cess in excess of the legal rate. Very often the 
raiyat was made to pay the whole of the road cess, viz., 1 anna a rupee or 
seers per maund in produce-rents: 

As to the destination of the various abwab it is difficult to make any 
general statement. In the small estate where the landlord lives in the village 
and lias perfect control over his pattoari the latter keeps his own and his 
master’s accounts together aud the landlord and the village servants appro¬ 
priate the abwab in the customary way. The case used to be very similar in 
the larger estates which were then tnanagod by letting the villages in lease to 
local thikodirs. Of late years however s : nco the practice of leasing has de¬ 
clined and the control from headquarters has increased the abwab which go to 
the village servants have not been shown in the papers which only contain the 
rent and the abwab which go to the landlord. In addition to this we have 
the faotLthat amalgamation of abwab with the rent has been going on. Formerly 
the village servants were paid little or nothing by the landlords and were 
expected to support themselves bv these abwab : it was therefore necessary for 
the patwari to keep an account of them. ‘There is a tendency however to intro¬ 
duce the system of paying the village servants by cash wages and for the landlord 
to take the abwab formerly given to them. In ;hese circumstances there is no 
longer any need to show the abwab separately in the papers and they arc: quietly 
amalgamated while the village officials finding their pay still too small make a 
fresh levy on their own account. It is clear that in any case section 7-t of the 
Tenancy Act lias had very little application in the district and objections are never 
made although one case was reported in which a landlord having bought an ele¬ 
phant introduced a new abwab called mangau hati to pay for it. This was realized 
for some years but when the settlement operations began the raiyuts refused to 
pay it any longer. Another abwab imposed ad hoc is skul (school) levied at 6 pics 
per rupee by the Bab us of Fakharpur, No. 39, thana Arwal, towards the expense 
o f maintaining a school at Fakharpur. The total cash-rent realized in the villages 
of Gaya belonging to thes: zxmindaryis about Rs. 3,978 aud there is a bhaoli 
i-rea of 300 acres giving probably a total rent roll of Rs. 5,800. In addition 
they hold‘land in Patna so th t the realizations of this abwab cannot fall much 
short of Its. 200 a year. 
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A curious case of abwab was found existing in some villages of the Sarwan 
mahal a temporarily-settled estate in khas possession of Government. In 
1880 a Brahman Nanhu Pathak petitioned the Collector that he had formerly 
been getting powahi at £ seer per maund of produce in 24 villages of the 
mahal since time immemorial but since the mahal had been in the posses¬ 
sion of Government he was not getting it. Subsequent orders were passed from 
time to time by Collectors on the petitions of his descendants and at present the 
abwab is enjoyed by one Pachanand Pathak who gets paid his powahi annually 
by the tahsildar. It was recognized as an abioab in the settlement of 
1898-98 (paragraphs 110 and Hi of Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s roport) and haB 
been so treated in the present operations and not recorded. It is apparently 
paid only in the case of produce-rents and ceases when these are commuted 
to cash. A full account ot' this abtmb will be found in the record of revenue 
settlement of village Nawadih, No. 785, thana Sherghati. 

It is evident that ahwab will continue to flourrish until the hands of Revenue 
Officers are strengthened to deal with them on the lines laid down in Chota Nag¬ 
pur by Section 63 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, which follows Section 10 
of the Central Provinces Tenancy Act. 


CHAPTER X. 


PRODUCE RENTS AND THEIR COMMUTATION. 


172 , The systems of produce-rent found in Gaya are not many. There 

are a few holdings on mankhap rent in 
Kmds of produce-routs. which a fixed weight of paddy is paid 

annually, or the similar chauraha rent in which payment is made in rice. Ail 
the rest of the produce-rent lands are held on the batai (division) or dcinabandi 
(appraisemont) system or a combination of the two The following table show# 
the areas in acres under batai and danabandi in the various thanas :— 


Thin*. 


Arwal 

Jahanabad 

Dandnagar 

Nabinagar 

An rangabad .. 

Town Gaya 

lliifaaaal Gaya 

Atvi 

Tibari 

Shergbati 

Baracbati 

Nawada 

Pakiiharwan 

Rajauli 


Total 


Area In antes under into). 

7,261 

18,548 

61,925 

82,852 

1,71,322 

104 

37,'.>0o 

18,704 

23,291 

43,103 

24,'.39 

53,001 

29,603 

8.475 

571,934 


Area in aorei under ianabandi. 

20.5 5 
1.06.435 

16,663 

20,316 

42,239 

33 

68,617 

41,459 

68 ,2.8 

9.5.5 
11 , 2.8 
66,764 
17,506 
22,416 


498,971 


The preponderance of batai in the south of the district is noticeable.^ Of 
the disputes as to which system prevailed there are unfortunately no statistics 
for the first year’s area. For the rest, of the district the figures axe as 
follows (the figures being the number of holdings) : 


\ 

Admitted batai. 

Admitted danabanrti. 

Decided after contest to be— 

Batai • 


62,201 

98/91 31,679 

34,6-12 


It was always the case that landlords claimed danabandi and tenants batai 
and these figures show that the landlords got the best of it. It is curious to note 
that in former times apparently the position of the two systems was reversed 
as Dr. Buchanan notes that appraisement was allowed as a reward to good raiyata, 
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and in Mewar according to Tod’s Rajasthan (Chapter XVIII) it is noted that 
the kankut system is the one more liable to lead to peculation and, therefore, 
popular with the tenants. 

Prior to the assumption of khas management of villages by the 9-annas 
Tikari estate when it came under the Court of Wards, the predominating 
system in the district was probably batai. The danabandi system was adopted 
by the Court of Wards as the only feasible system for khas management and 
other landlords, seeing the advantages it offered, in ca9e recourse to a rent suit 
was desirable, followed the example. The only instances now-a-daysof a raiyat 
asking for danabandi are occasions when the crop has practically failed so as 
not to be worth harvesting and he wishes to feed bis cattle on it. 


173 . The kind of produce-rent on which each plot is held is entered in 
_ , . J column 8 of the khatian and a separate 

ecoi o pro uce-jen . khatian has been given for each part and 

parcel of land held on a separate system. It is clear I think that lands held on 
different systems of rent must form the subject of separate tenancies and, there¬ 
fore, are different holdings by the definition in section 3 (9) Bengal Tenancy 
Act. This is convenient also for record'because toe details of produce rent 
require explanation in the special incidents column and if there were several 
plots in the khatian held on different kinds of produce-rent it would be con¬ 
fusing to explain them all. The only exception to this was made in case some 
plots of a raiyat'8 produce-rent holding were held on a paran rent (vide para¬ 
graph 163). In this ease as the produce-rent incidents applied also to the plots 
on paran it was simpler to include them in one khatian. Id the case of batai 
and danabandi rents the shares are usually Doted in column 8. Where they are 
not they will be found as in other cases in the details of the incidents. 

In this connection the point was raised in some cases under section 105 
that as a raiyat's holding consisted partly of cash-rented laud and partly of 
produce-rented land the rent could not be enhanced under section 30 ( b) as this 
only applied to a money rent and not to one payable partly in money and partly 
in kind (Priya Nath Pal as. Tarni Charan Ray, xxiv, Calcutta Law Journal; 
373). In the first place it is doubtful if such a ruling could apply to a case 
under section 105 which is one for the settlement of fair rent and not an 
enhancement suit. The section is not restricted in its wording to rents payable 
solely in money. If there is no rule to follow such as is referred to in section 
105 (4) the Revenue Court would proceed on equitable considerations. The 
ruling moreover only applies to a case where for one holding a rent partly in 
cash and partly in kind was settled. That this does not apply to every case 
was shown by the Special Judge who remarked in appeal No. 103 of 
1917 :— 


“There is nothing in this [th’’ definition of holding in section 3 (9) ] to make it impos¬ 
sible for one tenant to have trior.:; thau one separate tenancies or holdings. Landlords speak' 
of their bh-o'i tenants and their «aytli tenants. Is this technically incorrect ? Between 
nngdi and Lhnoli tenancie,-, there are su.h radical differences that they may well be held to 
be separate settlements." 

Some discussion as t.o particular entries will he found in paragraph 84. 
One fact which gave rise to trouble was that in some cases it could not be deter¬ 
mined whether batai or danabandi was the system. In the Kara estate and 
some other villages it was found that a common custom was to appraise the 
paddy crop and divide the raid crops. In this, case the vague entry 
bhaoli will be found in column 8, and the explanation which makes 
it definite in the column of special incidents. In other cases the difficulty 
was not easily solved. Sir G. Grierson has noted the fact that in many 
villages the custom varies from year to year. There is, however, a tendency for 
\\, to become stereotyped and this will certainly ho hastened by the definiteness 
of the record-of-rights though some cases of variation still exist. The principle 
applied in such cases was to find if possib'e which system was adopted when 
the parties could not come to a mutual agreement. If this could he found 
that was entered as the system of rent. Thus if batai was found to be the 
prevalent system but danabandi was done when the tenants agreed, batai was 
entered as the system of rent in column 8 and after describing its incidents 
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in the special incidents column or fard rewaj bhaoli the fact was noted that 
danabandi was done when the tenants agreed and its incidents were also 
recorded. 

If neither system was found to be prevalent all that could be done was to 
enter the vague term bhaoli in column 8 and describe the incidents of both 
systems. It will be a question of some difficulty for courts to decide in case 
of dispute which system should be applied. I am glad to say that such entries 
are few and cover only 2 per cent, or the bhaoli area. The entry bhaoli was 
often objected to by the raiyats because that word, as usually used in the district 
means danabandi. 


In some instances the two systems were found existing in the same hold¬ 
ing. In Mussammat Dulhin Kuar’s estate in thana Barachati which had been 
managed on the thika system the prevalent system Vas batai. Some 
years ago as the result of a suit Bahu Amhilca Prasad Singh succeeded 
in getting a ^rd share in this estate. While, however, the share 

remained and still is an undivided one he introduced the system of 

danabandi for collecting his portion of the rent. The result is that a raiyat's 
field is appraised and the landlord’s share on Jrd of the appraised produce 
calculated. This will be the rent payable to Bahu Ambika Prasad Singh. On 
harvesting, the whole crop is laken to the khalihan and divided into two 

heaps one ^rd and the other frds of the whole. The raiyat takes the former 

and the process of division with Mussamat Dulhin Kuar’s thikadar is applied 
to the latter. In these cases the entry bhaoli will be found in column 8 with 
a description of the process in the special incidents column. 


A somewhat similar case is found in the Dakhner Mahal though here we 
have the rent for land paid to one landlord (Government) in cash and to the 
other joint landlord on the appraisement system. In these cases the cash rent 
payable to Government is included in the rent noted in the kliatian of lands for 
which the raiyat pays cash to both landlords with a note that it includes the 
rent for the plots in the produce-rent khatian and a cross reference is given 
in the latter. This is another instance where the use of hawalgi lagan entries 
are nece.-sary in addition to those given by Mr. Hubback in paragraph 215 of 
the ,Shahabad Final Report. 

174 . Proceedings under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act, increased in. 


Use of section 09, Bengal Tenancy Act. 


J 007-8 ... 


106 

1908-9 ... 

, , , 

118 

1909-10... 

. • • 

166 


number just before the Settlement opera¬ 
tions, the main idea being probably to 
get some sort of judicial decision which 
could be used in evidence to show what 


1910-11 ... 
191142 . 
1012-13 ... 


254 

227 

2^2 


the system of rent was. The numbers 
of cases are shown in the margin. 


1913- 14 ... 

1914- 15 .. 

1915- 16 ... 


654 

<33 

6'91 


.As to the issue between danabandi and 
batai the section was never intended in 


1919-17 ... 


943 


and the time spent in deciding 


my opinion to be used for this purpose 
it (one case was taken up to the Board of 


Revenue on this point) was wasted. The section clearly leaves it to the 
discretion of the officer to do appraisement or division as may be most 
convenient and it is doubtful even if he is bound to follow the record-of- 


riglits on this point. The object of the seel ion, as its history shows, is to 
provide a quick method of finding the landlord’s share when, owing to a dispute 
or the delay of one side, there is likely to he subsequent litigation, at which 
stage any reliable evidence as to the amount of the crop will be entirely want¬ 
ing. From this point of view it does not matter much how the crop is dealt 
with because tlie landlord will get the same in either case provided the 
various incidents and adjustments as recorded in the record-of-rights are 
followed. From a theoretical point of view it would be-better if actual 
division could be done in every case as this would dispose of the matter and not 
leave room for subsequent trouble over realization. Practically, however, 
division is inconvenient as it involves guarding the crops and with a large 
number of cases this is difficult and not always effective. On the other 
hand appraisement can be done for some period before the crop is ready for 
cutting and it provides for the case where part of the crop has been* cut. 
In some instances the two systems could be combined. Thus supposing a tenant 
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with three acres had eat • ond, the balance of two acres could be cut and the 
crop divided and the crop of the one acre appraised under section 71(4), which 
is far easier to apply at the time than subsequently, and the landlord left to 
utilize section 70(5) for the realization of the rent of that portion. The use of 
the crop-cutting triangle would be of great assistance to officers in cheeking 
amins’ appraisements in this work. A recent development in connection with 
sections 69-71 of the. Tenancy Act has been the use of section 424, Indian Penal 
Code, by landlords to prosecute raiyats criminally for taking away the crop. 
There is a reported case (Kuldip Panday vs. King Emperor, I. P. L. J. 353) 
in which a conviction under this section was upheld. The case was one 
concerning a bated holding. A subsequent case occurred also in Gaya in which 
the removal took place of crops before appraisement. The District Judge 
referred the case to the High Court, recommending the reversal of the convic¬ 
tion on the ground that danabandi and bated holdings were distinguished in 
section 71) Bengal Tenancy Act, by the fact that under section 71(2) the tenant 
of a batai holding had not exclusive possession of the produce whereas under 
section 71(1) the tenant of a danabandi holding had. The case was, there¬ 
fore, distinguishable fromthat, of Kuldip Panday and the proper remedy of 
the landlord was to apply under section 69 read with section 71(4). 
It was held however, (Criminal Deference No. 18 of 1917], that the 
conviction was correct and that the onus lay on the tenant to show that 
sufficient opportunity had been given to the landlord to appraise the crop. 
A similar ruling as to the application of section 424, Indian Penal Code, was 
given in I. L. It., 26, Madras, 481. 


175 . In addition to the mere statement of the kind of rent it is necessary 
_ , „ .,, to give details of the calculation and 

ie at emj ao t. conditions as the entry, e. g. batai nisf, is 

not sufficient to indicate to the courts what portion of the gross' produce the 
landlord legally ought to get. These details could be entered in the column 
for special incidents and conditions but, as it involved a great expenditure of 
time and money, to say nothing of the likelihood of clerical errors, to make 
the same long entry over and over again, the plan was adopted in South 
Monghyr where produce-rents were first met with on a large scale, of putting 
all these incidents in one form called the Fard Rewaj bhaoli. This was 
written up for the whole village or for each path or tauzi if the details differed. 
Pioferences to this record were given in the special incidents column of every 
produce-rent khatian (Pinal Report on South Monghyr Settlement, para¬ 
graph 81). References to it are also made in the Patna Final Report;, para¬ 
graph 169, and the Shahabad Final Report, paragraph 206. The same system was 
followed in Gaya in the first year’s area. It was discovered, however, that the 
form had never been sanctioned by the Board of Revenue as required by rule 
47 of the Government rules. Sanction was applied for but refused on the ground 
that a general record of this nature was difficult to attest satisfactorily as it was 
nobody’s business to attend to what was everybody’s business. That this was 
not altogether the case is shown by the fact that there were numerous disputes as 
to the entries in this record. However, in view of these orders the incidents were, 
in the second and third years’ areas, entered in the special incidents column. 
This had one advantage, namely, that each raiyat got a copy of the record in 
his khatian whereas formerly the one raiyati copy of the Fare!, Rewaj bhaoli 
was made over to the jeyth raiyat. 


An interesting question arises as to how far the record contained in the 
Fard Rewaj bhaoli is legally part of the finally published record-of-rights. 
The question was raised in the case of Tulsi Mahto vs. Jliamda Pande, II, 
Patna Law Journal, 187. It was held that probably the Fard Rewaj bhaoli 
is part of the record-of-rights, the doubt being as to whether it w r as published 
under section 103-B. There can be no doubt about its publication in Gaya 
because it bears the seal of final publication. The only question is whether it 
is authorized. As I have shown the genesis of the form w r as the idea of saving 
time and expense in copying out the same entries time after time in the 
special incidents column. The experience of this in the second and third years’ 
areas, in Gaya, and the extreme difficulty of avoiding clerical errors showed the 
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wisdom of the original idea. There is no doubt that under section 102 (e) 
the incidents have to be recorded and I do not think the mere fact that they 
were written on a separate sheet of paper which was referred to in the khaliuna 
renders that record unauthorized. The cnly alteration in the form of the 
entries that was made in the second and third years’ areas was that all mention 
of abwab was omitted. Air. Murphy in the Final Report on South Monghyr, 
paragraph Si, has given the reasons for their inclusion, but having regard to rule 
56 of the Government Rules under the Tenancy Act that abivub were not to be 
entered, they were cut out. 


176 . In all the big estates the payment of produce-rent except in cash 
_ , is practically unknown. The reason for 

Payment cr aanabandt rent in caeh. j v ■ • ,1 . xi . . -» , 

tills is that the estates have not an olncer 


in every village and it means a considerable expense to the raiyat for transport¬ 
ing the grain to the place where the landlord will take delivery. The higher 
castes moreover regard it as derogatory to their dignity to transport grain in 
this way to the landlord’s kaohahri and when there, considerable loss is likely 
to occur in the weighing process which, like every thing else done by amla, 
has to be paid for. The raiyat , therefore, finds it convenient to pay at the 
market rate and in some cases prefers to pay at a rate even above the market 
rate. Usually the rates fixed by the landlords are fair hut those fixed by the 
7 -annas Tikari estate in 11)15-16 were appreciably above the market rate. 


177. The details of the batai and danetbandi systems have ofien been 
„ described and if is unnecessary to repeat 

«tatU" * produce-rent system in b.g tW j t may be interesting, however, to 

give an account of how they are carried 
out in practice on a big scale. 

The following is the system adopted in the nine-annas Tikari estate for 
the paddy crop. The gumashta, as soon as the paddy is in ear, prepares a rough 
estimate showing the total area under the crop and the probable outturn in 
the village.' This is called the mot baramarda and is submitted to the Circle 
Officer who after inspection adds his own estimate of the total outturn. This 
is sent to the Manager and serves two purposes. It gives an idea of the probable 
income from produce-rent and serves as a basis of comparison when the final 
appraisement is received. It also gives an indication to the Manager as to 
what villages it may be desirable for him to visit to check under-appraisement. 
When the time comes for appraisement the gumashta makes a detailed 
barcuoarda plot by plot in a printed form which is sent to the Circle Officer. 
Each survey plot held on bhaoli rent containing paddy is entered and if it is 
not all growing paddy in that year an estimate is made of the area of the portion 
under paddy and it is stated what is being grown in the rest of the plot. The 
Circle Officer then, if he thinks fit, does some test cutting and compares the 
result with the appraisement. If it shows a considerable increase he raises 
the appraisement ill round by some percentage. On the other hand he may 
reduce it.. The barawarda or as passed by him is sent to the Manager who 
alters it or accepts it. When it is finally passed it is returned to the gumashta 
who then prepares from it a hliasra bringing together in one place all the 
plots held by one tenant. The appraisement for each tenant is totalled and 
the hakimi kissu or landlord’s share calculated. On the basis of this the uterais 


written up. This is a slip showing for each tenant how much tho demand is. It 
used to be made in triplicate, one form being given to the tenant, one sent to the 
head office and the third kept by the gumashta. The khasra, however, is now 
prepared in triplicate, one copy going to the head office and the utera is, there¬ 
fore, only prepared in duplicate as the head office does not require a copy. 


The procedure for the bhadai and rabi crops is similar except that tho 
6 trct'mrda is submitted daily by the gumashta and. not complete iVr the village, 
as tho crops ripen at different times. 


The demand having been settled in grain it remains to be converted into 
money since that is the form in which the rent is invariably paid. For this 
purpose the Circle Officer, at the time when the collection of rent for a parti¬ 
cular crop is about to begin (January for aghani crons), fixes a rate on the basis 
of prices in the markets. This ni’rikhnamd is revised every fortnight or month, 
the last one for all crops being issued in Bhado, the last month of the 
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agricultural year (August—September). The final rate is the one fixed fc 
arrears. Meanwhile in the awarsa register, as soon as the first, rate is fixed 
the demand is entered up against eadi raiyat calculated at that rate, Reali 
nations from time to time in cash are shown in this register and in Jain, afte 
the last rate has been fixed, it is seen what the demand then stands at, bavin: 
regard to the rates at the time at which the rent was paid and the final rat< 
if there are arrears, and the demand column is corrected accordingly. Thu 
if the demand from a raiyat was 20 maunds of paddy and the first rate fixei 
was Rs. 2 a maund the demand would be entered as Rs. 40. In May when tin 
rate was Rs. 2-8 the raiyat paid lls. 45. The rate in September when finalh 
fixed was Rs. 2-4. The demand of Rs. 40 will have Rs. 9-8 added to it am 
arrears shown outstanding will be Rs. 4-8. This is best followed by converting 
into grain. The Rs. 45 paid in May represented 18 maunds leaving 2 maund 
still due. This being unpaid in September when the rate was fixed at Rs. 2-i 
per maund meant that the arrears were Rs. 4-8. The total demand is 
therefore, Rs. 45 paid plus Rs. 4-8 due=Rs. 49-8. It would seem to be simple 
to keep the accounts in grain until the rate is finally fixed. 

178 . In the Maksudpur estate the system is practically the same i 1 

principle but differs in details. The firs 
Sy*t«m m the Mnksudpm-estate. document prepared by the gum ash fa 1 

an abadi list showing every plot in the village find whether it is fallow oi 
growing crops. If it is not growing paddy the crop is specified. The list it 
prepared in October when the paddy is in ear and an estimate of the outturn 
of the paddy crop is noted which is called a daula. Similar abadi lists art 
prepared for ihe hhadai and rabi crops but they only include the plots undei 
those crops. The object of these abadi lists is to ensure that no plot is lefl 
unappraised. The daula serves the same purpose as the mot barwarda in' tht 
Tikari Estate hut no daula is prepared for hhadai and rabi crops. 

The preparation of baraioarda, khasra and at fir a follow the same course 
as in the Tikari Estate except that three copies of the tit era are made anci 
one isi, sent to the head office to check with the khasra. The procedure foi 
hhadai and rabi crops is the same except that uteras are not given. The raff 
at which grain is to be converted into cash for realization is fixed by tin 
Manager and changed every fortnight or three weeks as prices fluctuate. The 
final prices for the hhadai and aghani crops are fixed in March and those foi 
rabi crops in September. The awarza register does not as in the Tikari estate 
show the initial bhaoli demand. It shows payments made by tenants and 
when the rate is fixed it shows the balance of demand from him. The reasor 
of this is stated to be that it is impossible to show the demand accurately ii 
cash till the rate is fixed. This is true but it might be shown in grain, .How- 
ever the demand in grain is known fro;n the khasra and the system of subse¬ 
quently altering . the demand, as in the Tikari Estate, is not altogether 
satisfactory. 


179 . It is unusual to find batai worked in large estates but there is. one 

example in the Kunda, Hasauli, and 
Satai F >' atem in the 1>r,gali estate8 ‘ Sunderganj estates which are referred to 
collectively as the Bengali estates. This example is particularly interesting as 
it goes to confirm Mr. Murphy’s theory set forth in paragraph 161 of the Final 
Report of the Survey and Settlement operations in South Monghyr that the 
danabandi system grew out of the batai system owing to the necessity of having 
a check. This check is here seen in working order. As soon as the crop is in car 
the gumashta prepares sudkar which shows a rough estimate of the produce 
which is sent to the head office lor check. The crops are harvested and each 
raivat’s crop is collected together at one place in the khalihan . Division is then 
done and batai chithas are written »p. These show for each tenant fb J area 
(which is entered by guess and in any case refers to the cropped area only), the 
outturn, the deductions for wages, etc., abicab. and finally the landlord’s share. 
From these chithas an abstract is prepared showing the total landlord’s realiza¬ 
tion in the village. The guniashta keeps the grain and either sells it or 
sends it to the landlords as he may he ordered. 


189 . If the existence 

Defects of the system 


of the system had depended on its own merits it would 
have disappeared long ago. It is unnecessary 
for me to detail the demerits of the system. 
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They have been fully set forth in the Final Reports of the Settlement of Bhagal- 
pur, South Monghyr and Patna. Paragraphs 67-78 of the Final Report on the 
Settlement of the Tikari estate in 1893-98 deal specially with Dr. Grierson’s de¬ 
fence of the system and l shall only add a few remarks to show that the 
condition of things at present is very different from what it was in Dr. 
Grierson 5 s time. Dr. Grierson noted that each tenant had by village custom 
a fair proportion of each of the three kinds of tenure— nakdi, paran and 
bhaoli. He adds : 

“ Every square yard which a teuant can improve is given to him at a cash rent often 
fixed for ovor and the land which he cannot improve himself he holds on terms calculated to 
compel the only person who can improve it to do his duty.” 

The paran system has practically disappeared as shown in paragraph 103. 

Again it is not true that every ruiyat has somo cash-routed land, and rents 
which were fixed for ever have now lost that character in most cases. Nor is it 
true that every ruiyat has both cash-rented land and produce-rented land. 1 have 
had the figures of 13 villages in Jahanabad examined—taking the villages whose 
thana numbers were 30,100,150, and so on up to 650. The total number of 
raiyats having cash-rented lands was 797. Of the*e only 421 had produce-rent 
lamb; in addition, while there were 486 raiyats who had produce-rent lands but 
no cash-rent lands. It is clear that any argument in favour of the produeo-rent 
system based on _ considerations such as those advanced by Dr. Grierson 
have little application at the present day. 

Finally, the theory that tho bhaoli system compels the landlord to keep up 
the irrigation systems properly is not altogether true or there would he no 
need for the proposed legislation to compel them to do so. The continued 
partition of landlord’s interests renders the smaller landlords less able to per¬ 
form the duties of capitalists as pictured by Dr. Grierson, hut in many oases 
what is wanted is not so much capital, as unity of control. One landlord 
owning many villages can get all the labour he wants by collecting his raiyats 
for irrigation work. Where several villages dependent on one pain belong to 
different landlords there is not this unity and the work is not dono though 
produce-rents are still collected. This matter will be more fully dealt with in 
Chapter XI but it is necessary to mention it here to show that the produce- 
rent system is not wholly dependent on irrigation though this has been a 
powerful support. Tho other reason why the produce-rent system has not 
disappeared before is that the rate of rent is not so widely different from the 
cash-rent as is usually supposed and tho difference is still less when the extra cost 
to the landlord of assessing and collecting his rent is considered. Good 
raiyats and good landlords would certainly benefit from commutation. The 
persons who would not benefit are the landlords who want to keep a tight 
hand over their raiyats by mnans of that powerful weapon, a suit for arrears 
of produce-rent, and the village servants who exist on the pickings. 

Mr. (now Sir William) Duke when Collector of Gaya wrote as follows in 
1905 on the final report of the administration of the Tikari Wards estate 

“ I do not inyself consider that even the dunabandi or appraisement system ever works 
really well in so great an estate as Tikari. The test cuttings taken cannot be sufficiently 
numerous. The lauds have to be too broadly classified or coupled together. Tho estate is so 
great that Circle Officers, even if they be accepted as absolutely reliable, cannot adequately 
check the gomashtars estimates. A record of test cuttings kept for some years back shows the 
highest number made in any oiw‘year as 373 covering 333 bighas t> kathas ] 1 dhurs. This 
is less than a bigha in any square mile and could not possibly amount to a satisfactory test. 
On the other hand having regard to the patience, oare and attention required in test cuttm”- 
it would he useless to exact, a large amount of it.. If the gomashm go in with the raiyats it 
is easy for them to cheat t he proprietor to a very great extent. If, however, they are not in °ood 
terms with the raiyats they may grossly overestimate. When they have much work to do 
they can bring pressure to bear by neglecting to appraise until the crops are wasted by the 
delay. In my belief no zamindai can manage well pn the bhaoli system beyond such extent as 
can be reasonably worked by himself and his relations. Over and over again rriyats have said 
tome “By the bhaoli system both the ifimi ndart and raiyats are robbed and only the atyla, 
prosper”. While then it is undoubtedly the case that economic views are still so unde¬ 
veloped and so short-sighted in Gaya that it js only the bhaoli system that can give tbo 
tamindan sufficient, direct interest to keep up the means of irrigation, it may be hoped that this 
stage will soon be passed aqd the system disappear ” 
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The fact is that in small estates where the personal relations do exist 
the system is usually hatai and the zamindar is not powerful enough to exact 
his full rent. In big estates where intermediaries came in it is impossible to 
check their work without a prohibitive expenditure. The expenditure of 
management in the Tikari Wards estate was 12 - 7 percent, of the current 
demand excluding all costs of improvements. It would have to be increased to 
something like 20 per cent, to provide the necessary check. Either way the 
zamindar suffers and the effect of this will be further considered in the next 
paragraphs. 

* 181 . In the first year’s area the question of the landlord’s share attracted 
, , little attention, any share higher than 

Ti e an 01 asi.are. half being practically unknown. In that 

area out of 428,691 acres recorded as held on produce-rent only 4,572 were found 
where the landlord’s share was other than half, and a proportion of this was in 
the south where the landlord’s share in batai rents was less than half. It was 
not till the second year’s area that the' claims to a share higher than half 
became numerous. * This was the area bordering on Patna where the question 
of the landlord’s share had given rise to much trouble, and there were frequent 
claims that the system of division was nausat, a term which means actually 
that the landlord takes T \ths and the tenant f 7 *ths of what is shared, but which 
was used to cover all cases where the landlord took more than half. 


Before examining the results of the* present operations as regards these 
claims, I propose to examine the evidence in previous records as to the 
landlord’s share. 

The earliest reference I can find is in a report of Mr. Seton, then Assistant 
Collector of Bihar, who was engaged in the settlement of parganas Arwaland 
Masaurha in 1789 in which year the parganas were held Tchaa. He writes : 

With respect to the bhio'i articles, I reduced as mentioned in my litter of 7th 
June 1789, the proprietor's share to one-half of the produce, whioh it was in the past, by 
aboli-hing an nbwab of 1^ seerjper maund the sole difference in these pirgmas between 
the sKaTRT'of the faiyat and that of the proprietor; a difference trifling indeed if correctly 
estimated on the appraisement of the crop but which by deviating from the broad line of 
half-and-half, had 1 found, introduced much chicanery and vexation into the divisions and had 
^iven rise to disputes that would not otherwise have existod between the raiyats , the appraiser 
a nd the zamindar.' 1 

Vanderheyden, the Special Commissioner, sent to enquire into the results 
of the Decennial Settlement, says in his report (Revenue Consultations, 8th 
April, 1794; No. 46): 

“ The Boat'd is aware that the most usual division of the crop in Bihar between the 
proprietor and the raiyats is in the proportion of 22£ seers to the former and 17£tothe 
latter, but I am induced to believe that iu this district in particular where the raiyats have 
been long so carefully protected and from the competition for cultivators necessarily arising 
from the permanent settlement that concessions are generally made to them beyond that 
division." 


The next evidence is that of Mr. Reade, who has already been quoted in 
paragraph 41, where he separates what is paid by the raiyats into hakimi hissd 
which is half the produce and cesses which Mr. Reade regarded as legal but 
which were probably not. In fact all through these early papers whenever 
concrete instances of produce-rent are found and not general statements like 
those of Vanderheyden the asal is always separated from the cesses and is 
invariably half. 

Thus when making the Grand Trunk road in 1781 Captain Rankin was 
alleged to have levelled an embankment in the river Poonpoon owing to 
which the water all went to the jagirs of Dadar and Manaura parganas instead 
of irrigating villages Siris and Pooto by which the embankment had been 
erected. In estimating the remission to bo allowed to the farmer, the estimate 
of what the receipts would have been was made out in this form for each 
Crop :— 

Mds. seers. 


17,4-46 8 

8,723 4 

1,090 


Barley 

Government share 
Customary cesses 


• • * 


M* 


15 
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This, it is observed, is before the Decennial Settlement, bat tlio omission to 
consolidate the abwab subsequently rendered them illegal. 

On the previous history of the 'anllord’s share, Chapter XI of the Patna 
Final Report may be referred to where it is also shown that traditional nine- 
sixteenths includes abwab. 

The next fact to be considered is that at the time of the discussion of tho 
Bengal Tenancy Bill it was proposed to limit produce rents to oao-half tho 
gross produce. The full history of this is given io Mr. H. McPherson’s note on 
the history of the produce-rent sections of the Bengal Tenancy Act to which 
reference may be made. Tho provision was cut out because of a note by Mr. 
Reynolds on the produce-rent system iu which ho seated : 

(1) In South Bihar generally and in the portions of North Bihar which 

border on the Granges the landlord constructs and maintains the 
reservoirs for storing water, the wells for irrigation, the village 
channels and embankments which are locally known by the 
name of gilandazi. His share is usually nine-sixteenths but the 
whole of tho straw and chaff belongs to the raiyats. 

(2) Bihar officers were generally agreed that whore the zamindar main* 

tainod the gilandazi, nine-sixteenths was not an exorbitant 
proportion for the landlord’s share. 

As to tho connection between irrigation and produce-rents I have dealt 
elsewhere but as to the general statement regarding the landlord’s share in 
South Bihar it may be pointed out % that anything higher than half is almost 
unknown in Shahabad (Shahabad'Final Report, paragraph 329). In South 
Monghyr 70 per cent, of the batai holdings and 28 per cent, of the danabandi 
holdings were admitted by landlords to be on equal shares and 85 per cent, and 
63 per cent, were respectively so attested (South Monghyr Final Report, Ap¬ 
pendix W, page 166). 

In Patna only 16 per cont. of the produce-rent holdings wnre found to be 
onos in which the landlord’s share was higher than half (Patna Final Report, 
paragraph 195). The Gaya figures will be given presently and they, like the 
above, clearly show that the general statement of Mr. Reynolds’ was uniust- 
fied. 

With the question of nine-sixteenths boing a fair share when gilandazi i 3 
done I deal iu paragraph 209. 

It is curious to note in this discussion the confusion between the landlord’s 
sharo in what is divided and the proportion of the gross produce taken as rent. It 
is assumed that these are the same whereas Mr. Hubback has shown in Appen¬ 
dix W to the South Monghyr Final Report that they are not, and that it is 
possible for tho landlord’s sharo to he nine-sixteenths without his theoretical 
rent exceeding half the produce. If this fact had been realized I do not think 
the clause would have been struck out. 

Dr. Grierson in paragraph 911 of Bibar Peasant Life states that south of 
the Ganges nine-sixtoonths to the landlord and seven-sixteenths to the tenant 
is the'customary rate and that division into equal shares is rare. In “ Notes 
on Gaya ” written later (page 72 ) he modifies this statement saving that the 
tenant gives the landlord half or in some cases nine-sixteenths. What the extra 
sixteenth consists of is clearly shown on page vi of tie' Appendix to Bihar Peasmt 
Life. On page 80 of “ Notes on Gaya ” also there is an express admission that 
abwab are included in what the landlord realizes. 

The next report hearing on the subject is Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s Report on 
the settlement of the 9-annas Tikari estate. Government estates and the Beikhava 
mahal. In the Tikari estate and Belkhara mahal the shares were equal and it is 
clearly shown in paragraph 63 that this does not mean that the andlord receives 
half the gross produce. In paragraph 65 it is said that in the Government estates 
21£ seers per maund is the landlord’s share. This, however, has been found in the 
present settlement to include road cess which is not paid separately and even 
abwab which ac counts for the excess over 20 seers. Thus in villages Chhakarbanda 
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No. 2, Baraha No. 226, Tanrwa No. 72 and Ghuji No. 631, tkana Shergkati, the 
total share of Government was 20 seers 12 chataks made up as follows :— 

8r«. C Il¬ 
ls 6 

O 

!) 

1 4 


£0 12 

The panchnega was originally distributed by giving 4 chataks each to the 
brahmin, gorait, hatwe (weigkman), tahlu (cutcherry cleaner) and jagi (night 
watchman ) but it is nowadays all taken by Government. Mr. Stevenson-Moore 
remarks that other landlords take more, the most common share being seers 
per maund of produce but it is not clear on what evidence this is based. 

In the Deo estate equal shares were found to be the rule (paragraph 33, 
Final Report on the settlement of Deo estate). In the Mak'uulpur estate, on the 
other hand, Mr. Coupland notes in his report that the Raja had established 
that bis share of crop was 9 annas instead of the ordinary S annas. This was 
duly noted in the previous record-of-rights which was followed at the present 
settlement, but one or two facts have since appeared which indicate that this 
nine-sixteenths share was partly alnoab. Several judgments in former cases 
under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act, were found concerning villages in 
this estate where tho court had held the landlord’s share to be half. In 
villages which had been sold by the estate prior to the present operations, 
e. g., Pawai No. 2 and I’asarhi No. 5, tlmna Rajauli, the present landlord’s 
papers clearly distinguished the abicab from the half share. The villages in 
which the estate had given mukarrari leases before the Court of Wards took 
charge showed the following results - 

Thaua. ViiJagB and Than* No. 

Padhp!, So. 208 ... 

i 

Shahpuv, No. 223 ... 

Niyamaptfr, No. l‘-4 ... 

Budlum, No. 6(X) ... }■ Batai w.vfattostod 

| without dispute. 

Bariawan, No. 504 ... | 

Singhapur, No. ... | 

I 

Naudiha, No. 499 ... J 

Sahbaz pur Teaaur'l Danabandi naunat 
No. 07(5 ... I claimed. Attested 

Basantpur, No. 76 ... f visf »» tl ere was no 

Kurauta, No. 75 ... J evidence of nnusat. 

Japdispur, No. 9 ... Danabandi nonfat 

Muhammad pur No. 69 I claimed. Attested 
^ ni>f db papers show- 
j ed the eytfa cne-six- 
J (tenth was ulwab. 

Bnjaul No. (5G ... Danabandi ttif claim¬ 

ed by landlord. Batai 
nif decided after 
dispute. 

Some cases of doschao holdings were found in the Makswlpur Wards Estat e, i.e., 
holdings where the landlord took j§ths as his share. These were cases where the 
previous tenant had been sold up for arrears of rent, and the holding had to be 
bought by the estate there being no bidders ; the settlement on doschao was 
an attempt to recover some of the arrears. I understand that this system has 
been stopped and nothing higher than nine-sixteenths is taken now. 

I now come to the figures collected at the present settlement. In the first 
year’s area, i.e., the western part of.the district as already noted the question was 
unimportant because only 1‘3 per cent, of the bhaoli area was held on shares 
other than equal, and a proportion of this consisted of holdings where the 


Dwidnagur 


Nubinagmr 


Jabanabad 


Atri 


Mufassal Gaya 


Rent. 

Cess ... 

Panchnega... 
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raiyat's share was greater. "When the importance of the question in the res 
of the district became clear, detailed statistics were kept which are given 
below. The numbers in the columns are the numbers of holdings. 


Thaua. 

Batai. 

Danabandi, 

Total 
number 
* of 
T)ano- 
bandi 
hold- 
Inge. 

^ona! 

aha as. 

Un¬ 

equal 

shares. 

Total 
number 
of batai 
hold iu kb. 

sgS-erf 

S•=-=•? 3 = 

Higher share claimed by landlord. 

Contested by 
raiyats. 

Admitted by raiyats. 

Equal 
share 8 
decided. 

HIghor 

share 

allowed. 

But stated to Inolude 
abtoab. 

Admitted to be all rent. 

Equal 

shares 

deoldcd. 

Higher 

shares 

allowed. 

Equal 

deck 

On 

svidenco 

of 

landlord’s 

papers. 

shares 

led 

' 

On 

other 

evidence. 

Higher 

share 

allowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

■1 

8 

8 

10 

11 

12 



i:.404 

67 

11.461 

29,681 

1,394 


1,011 


7.620 

1,741 

3,468 

46,465 

Tikari 

7,276 

46 

7,321 

11,130 

2.401 

US] 

712 


Kl 

120 

1,021 

in,m 

Atri 

0,280 

1R0 

6,469 

6,400 

3,428 

BBS] 

252 


11 


921 

11,906 

Nawada 

21,726 

238 

21,964 

0,u00 

9. If 8 

1,307 

2,108 


817 

2,683 

2,177 

24,860 

Pakrlbarwun 

7,0-6 


7,(506 

1,064 

2,U6 

293 

424 


11 

43 

683 

4,664 

Town Gaya 

61 


01 

12 





... 



12 

Id ufannul Gaya 

12.787 

32 

12,816 

9.177 

2,764 

28 

2,689 


76J 

421 

1,300 

17,042 

Kajauli 

3,010 


3,026 

l.lul 

US? 

15 

3,055 

80 

119 

V* 

873 

5,704 

Bherghati 

14,518 

16 

14,5*3 

2,164 


... 

213 


26 

... 

464 

2,766 

Karaehatl 

8,618 


8,618 

1,018 

1,182 


700 


94 

sbbm 

682 

4,69 7 

Total 

03,304 

676 

03,880 

67,507 

23,361 

4,488 

11,364 

80 

0,642 



132,733 


hrom these figures it is clear that— 

(1) anything but equal shares in batai is very rare, 

(2) in tho western part of the district (thatas Arwal, Daudnagar, 

Aurangabad and Nabinagar) shares are equal except in 1 per cent, 
of the produce-rent area, 

(3) in the rest of the district 51 per cent, of the danabandi 

tvere admitted by the landlords to be held on a system "of equal 
shares and as the result of enquiry 88 per cent, of tho danabandi 
holdings were so attested. 

In the face of these figures it cannot be urged that anything higher than 
half is the usual landlord’s share in Gaya even if it be argued that the attesta¬ 
tion was wrong. That the latter was not the case I now proceed to show. The 
reason for tho lowness of the figures in columns 7 and 9 compared to those in 
columns 6 and 8 respectively was that when a dispute arises as to rent the onus 
lies on the landlord to prove his claim and in the majority of ca?es when ho 
produced papers to prove the claim to nausat these papers were found to 
be freshly written for the purpose and fraudulent. One instance is given in 
paragraph 80. Tho cases of higher shares in Ka jauli were mostly cases in the 
Maksudpur estate where the raiyats did not succeed in rebutting the presump¬ 
tion of correctness of the previous record. On the other hand where there was no 
dispute it will be seen from column 10* that the landlord’s papers gave their case 
away in a large number of instances by showing the altcab separately from 
the asol lent. The‘‘other evidence” on which the cases in column 11 were 
decided usually consisted in the fact that road ccss was found to be calculated 
on the half share only, thus indicating that that was the rent. This was often 
confirmed by previous cases under section 09, Bengal Tenancy Act, or reiyfc 
suits, and circumstances indicating that the admission of the raiyats was any¬ 
thing but voluntary. 

The principal claimant to nausat was tho 7-annas Tikari estate and it 
is instructive to examine tho basis of this claim and the evidence by which it 
was supported. .As previously related the management of the estate ti:l 
recently has been based on the svstem of leasing to thikadars, but now as leases 
fall in, the villages are taken under k/ias management. In all the villages where 
the leases are still running equal shares havo been found to be the existing 
custom. In villages where the estate has taken over the management danabandi 
nausat has at once been introduced and the raiyats forced to agree. Hundreds 
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of petitions were filed purporting to be voluntary agreements by raiyats to the 
system of danabandi nausat which on examination proved to be anything but 
voluntary. This claim was raised even in villages still in lease. A typical 
instance is that of Utlibara, No. 505, thana Mufassal Gaya. This village 
has been in loase to various people for a very long time. At khanapuri 
there was a dispute about rent, its no papers were produced the raiyats * 
claim of batai nisf was allowed. At attestation the thikadar*s patwari pro¬ 
duced papers showing danabandi nausat for the previous three years and waa 
supported by a muharrir of the 7-annas Tikari estate. These papers were all 
signed by the raiyats who admitted their signature but on cross-examination 
it came out that the papers had all been signed since khanapuri and there was 
therefore no doubt that they had all been written since khanapuri to support 
the claim. Other instances of forgery aro not wanting. In village Lodipur, 
No. 632, thana Jahanabad, the attestation officer while passing through the 
village oame upon the patwari of the 7-annas Tikari estate writing up danabandi 
papers for the two previous years. As to the compromise petitions which the rai¬ 
yats were made to write the Special Judge dealt with their effect on the general 
village custom in appeal No. of 19)7. In this case the record-of-rights 

showed the system of rent to ho batai nisf. The 7-annas Tikari 
estate sought to have the system declared danabandi with a hakimi 
hissa of 2l£ seers per maund. Twenty-one of the eighty-one raiyats 
filed a compromise admitting the claim. This compromise was rejected by 
the Assistant Settlement Officer as involuntary. The Special Judge upheld 
this view and under section 1-17A(4), Bongal Tenancy Act, refused to decree 
according to the compromise because it might affect the village custom and thus 
the interests of the other raiyats. The evidence, he held, clearly showed that 
batai nisf had been the system for the past thirty years and the landlord who 
had recently resumed khas possession tried to change it without success. 

In all these, cases where the estate raised the claim it was based on the 
assertion that danabandi nausat was the general system of the estate which 
bad been altered by the thikadmrs without its knowledge and consent. When, 
asked Co explain how it was that in the 9 annas estate, with which the 7-annas 
estate was originally united, the shares were equal, it was said that this had been 
a concession given by the European Managers of that estate and that the 
original custom was nausat. Thero was absolutely no proof of this and in fact 
all the indications went tho other way. It is not clear, if the original system 
was nausat, why wo should now invariably find equal shares in the villages of 
the estate which have been let on permanent lease, nor why, when the previous 
settlement took place in 1893-98 of the Dakhner Mahal in which the 7 annas 
Tikari estate has a “l\ annas interest, equal shares were recorded without dispute. 

The fact that the estate has been driven to coercion and forgery to prove 
its claim renders it even more doubtful. 

As to the equity of the claim it was urged that the landlord had to— 

(1) pay the Government revenue, 

(2) maintain tho village servants, 

(3) maintain the irrigation system, and 

(4) fight irrigation cases. 

None of these will bear investigation. The fact that the landlord 
has to nay Government revenue does not justify a raising of cash 
rents and neither does the fact that the landlord has to keep a large 
number of servants to collect rent on a complicated system justify his charging 
the cost of that system to the raiyat. The latter claim is an attempt to 
justify the amalgamation of abwab, such as ney and amin kharcho, with the 
rent. As to irrigation it has long been reeogni/.ed that the increase in the value 
of the landlord’s share by attention to gilandazi gives a magnificent return 
and thero can be no justification for raising the proportion of the share to the 
total produce. 

Both this estato and the Pandui Babus are doing their best to introduce 
the system into their villages in Sherghati where anything but equal shares was 
unknown before, and in my opinion the objeot is to try and compensate to some 
extent the peculation that goes on. 
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An interesting example of an attempt by a petty landlord to enhance his 
share is afforded by village Hunan Kalan, No. 98, tbana Mufassal Gaya, and neigh¬ 
bouring villages. It is also important as illustrating the necessity of' a full record 
of the incidents. Before the settlement the landlord proposed to his raiyats that 
his share should be nine-sixteenths instead of half but that in appraising 4 
seers would be deducted from every mauud so as to equalize matters. The 
raiyats agreed to this and .at attestation admitted nausat. When the incidents 
were read out, however, they complained that the arrangement referred to had 
not been recorded, whereupon the whole story came out and they insisted on 
having the previous arrangement recorded, which was done. 

Another case of changing the incidents of the system occurred in the 
Muksudpur estate. At the previous survey the ohhutti or remission recorded was 
2f seers per maund for high caste raiyats and 2 seers for low cast raiyats, except 
in the villages round Ltajauli where the remission was 4 seers per maund. 
In 1910, in order to have uniformity, the manager proposed that the remission 
in the Rajauli villages should be reduced to the scale prevailing elsewhere and 
this was done. At attestation some of the raiyats contested this, hut as 
the change had been in force for five years without a protest and as there was 
nothing illegal in enhancing a produce-rent., which was what the change 
amounted to, the existing state of affairs was recorded. 

Cases of shares of over 22£ seers in the maund were uncommon, most 
claims for a share higher than half being between 20 seers and 22^ seers. The 
highest share found was one of 24 seers in village Gulni, No. 73, thana 
Pakribarwan. 


182 . At the time when settlement of fair rents was going on under 

, , t section 105, Bengal Tenancy Act, a protest 

Comparison ol proiuce rent and c inherent. wasmade b y the Bihar Landholders 

Association against the adoption of any comparison of cash rents with one- 
fifth of the gross produce to ascertain their fairness. It was said that in a 
district like Gaya where the sytem of produce-rent was prevalent the standard 
of fair ront was half the gross produce not 6 th. The average cash rent 
in Gaya is less than onc-fifih of the gross produce though it is not much less 
and it is certainly surprising if true that two systems of rent should exist side 
by side, the pitch of one being more than twice the other. It would require 
far more inducement than the bhaoli system affords to persuade raiyats to pay 
so much for it as this. The fact is that the 'difference is nothing like as great. 
In the first place the productivity of bhaoli lands owing to the slothful cul¬ 
tivation the system induces is at least 10 per cent, below that of similar cash rented 
lands (paragraph 141). In the.second place at least 10 per cent, of the bhaoli area 
is left fallow every year so that the actual rent paid is spread over a larger area 
. paragraph 127^ lastly the landlord dyes not realize one-half the gross produce 
or anything like it. Mr. Hubback'V note " oh the produce-rent system in 
South Monghyr amply shows that even his theoretical share is not one-half i 
of the produce owing to the various deductions and adjustments that are made. 
An examination of a number of fard reioaj bhaoli in Gaya-showed that the 
landlord’s share varied from 40 to 15 per cent, in cases where the division 


was half and half. Moreover this percentage, whatever it may be, is not applied 
to the gross produce. It is applied to what is stored in the khalihan or what 
is written in the appraisement paper and these quantifies are in general 
much below the gross produce. The peculation that goes on in the case 
of batai is notorious and is the reason why big estates cannot work the 
system. It is no less prevalent in appraisement. One or two proofs of this 
may be noted. In the Maksudpur estate some raiyats agreed to commute tem¬ 
porarily some produce-rents into chakath rents at 25 per cent, above the average 
appraised demands shown in the papers. Ar elaborate system has to be kept 
up by the 9-annas Tikari estate and the Maksudpur estate to see that 
under-appraisements are not made (see paragraphs 177andl78). I have never 
come across a case yet (though I believe there are some) where the appraisement 
on a barawarda has been reduced as the result of test cutting though I have 


seen many where it has been raised. In the Government estates‘in the south 
of the district where during the. revenue settlement under section 104 


practically all the produce-rents were commuted, the appraised rents averaged 
about one-fifth of the value of the gross produce. 
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The following are some of the figures in this connection; — 


Thana, 

Name of Village ami thana No. 

A vertigo value of 
gross Iproduce per 
ibigha— 

Average realization 
per bighft. 

A i erase Incidence 
of cash rent. 

Mufaeeal Gaya 

Pathra, No 418 

Rs. A. P, 

9 14 

fi*. A. P. 
2 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

1 9 ‘) 


Gohati, No. 40.) 

12 2 9 

2 2 6 

2 0 9 


Sabileo Khap, No. 427 ... 

12 5 7 

2 13 6 

3 7 0 


Manik dial;, No. 428 

7 10 0 

16 6 

15 0 

»» 

SLerghati. 

Sobha Khap, No. 425 ... , , 

5 IS 5 

1 8 9 

18 0 

Nawadih, No 785 

li 1 3 

2 0 2 

2 0 


Fazla'ia, No. 782 

12 10 9 

2 10 10 

2 3 1 

Barachati 

Kusmliatsil, No. 36 

n 15 6 

2 13 3 

2 13 6 


X x±\-i JJIUUW'/Vi *'¥ 0/0 MU/OLU VAAi UH/JJ UUUWII^j V/U. UUU -- 

on estimates by Babu Sudhanshu Bhu^han Mitra, who has great experience, and 
it. certainly lias not been over-estimated. The realizations are taken from nine 
years* papers. The average incidence of cash rent refers sometimes to lands 
superior to the bhuoli lands for which alone the gross produce is given, though 
usually there was not much difference. In the last case the realizations are 
taken from a thikadar's papers. 


There were several complaints from Maksudpur estate raiyats of over- 
appraisement. A comparison of the appraisement papers with crop-cutting 
experiments showed these complaints to he unfounded as the appraisement 
was very moderate. The fact is hat owing to more efficient management of 
late years the appraisements have approached nearer to actual outturns and this 
combined with the musat system has caused the raiyats to feel the pinch. 

Finally we have the great reluctance of landlords to produce papers in 
commutation cases to show realizations. Even the 9-annas Tikari estate refused 
to produce papers in such cases and asked that crop-cutting experiments should 
be done instead- In one of these cases that of Gobardhanpur Kanap, No. 7, thana 
Daudnagar, the commutation officer managed to get bold of the papers which 
had beer filed in a case under section 105 and from them got the actual 
realizations. The Commissioner remanded the case on second appeal for 
crop-hutting experiments, and the result of these demonstrates without a 
possibility of a doubt how, in spite of the precautions taken, the appraisements 
are much below what the produce really is. 

The average cash rent of lands similar to those under commutation was 
taken by the first Assistant Settlement Officer at Its. 2 an acre, the average 
realization from the papers’ working out to Rs. 5-8 per acre. • The average 
commutation rate was Its. 3-14-0 per aero. On first appeal I raised the average 
cash rent of similar lands to Its. 2-13-0 an aero, thus raising the average com¬ 
mutation rate. On remand crop-cutting experiments were made with the 
following results according to the various blocks into which the village was 
divided:— 


Block No. 

Net. value of landlord's 
share of the produce per 
a ere according to crop- 
cutting. 

Average net value of 
landlord’s actual realiza¬ 
tion per acre according 
to papers. 

Average money rent for 
similar lands. 

Final rate fined. 


Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Ks, 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

. r ;m. 

19 

0 

0 

8 

9 

2 

0 

7 

0 

8 

0 

0 

a 1 W4) ... 

13 

0 

9 

8 

4 

9 

6 

7 

9 

7 

8 

'l 

1JII ... 

12 

u 

9 

9 

11 

3 

s 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 j IIRa) 

10 

13 

9 

7 

0 

o 

2 

5 

6 

5 

8 

0 

Si iu(5i 

4 

12 

9 

4 

4 

6 

2 

5 

6 


8 

0 

1111(c) 

12 

2 

6 

7 

13 

9 

2 

5 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Bhit 

t- 

4 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

k 

4 

t 


The rents fixed were, therefore, about half the landlord’s theoretical realiza" 
tions which were <r 0 ths of the total grain so that the rents probably are not 
above 1-th of the gross produce though they aro well above the mean between 
cash rents of similar lands and actual realizations. The case indicates clearly 
that bhaoli rents as realized in practice are nothing like as much as half the 
gross produce. This is not all, however, as there seem to have been mistakes ir 
calculating the average realization according to blocks and they are not so much 
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In excess of the cash rent as would appear. This is apparent from the fact that 
the commuted rents worked out on tho rates fixed are in the majority of cases 


larger than the realizations of the landlords. Typical cases are as fellows*.— 


Baiyat, 

Average of actual 
realization* for uino 

years. 

Commoted rout aa flxed^ 

By original Court. 

Ob first appeal. 

On teooud appeal. 

Pargas Singh 

Jitau Mahto 

Bhagwat Singh 

Rs. a. p. 

95 13 3 

24 5 6 

80 2 0 

Rs. a. p. 

70 2 0 

19 e o 

53 14 0 

Rs. a. p. 

77 11 . 3 

19 4 0 

69 14 0 

Rs. a. p. 

130 9 9 

30 10 6 

106 13 0 


The excoss is not duo to excess area because the jamabandi areas of all 
three are close to the survey area and in the case of Bhagwat Singh is actually 
greater than it. The result for the whole village works out as follows :— 


Aotual realization#. j 

| Commoted rent. 

Amount. 

Arts. 

Bate per 
acre, 

Original Coart, 1 

First appeal. 

Second appeal. 

Amount. 

i 

Area. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Amount. 

Area, 

Rate per 
acre. 


m 

Bate per 
acre. 

9s. 

2.46S j 

389 

t 

Rb. a. p. 
ft 6 0 

\i 

Ke. 

1,059 

432 

Rb. a. p. 

3 14 0 

Re. 

1,829 

433 

i 

IRe. a. p. 

4 0 3 

Rb. 

2,640 

433 

Rb. a, p, 

6 2 0 


A ---- w x 

errors in the jamabandi area whioh for reasons given elsewhere is probably 
below the survey area of the same land though n °t by the usual 10 por cent, 
since it is partly based on a previous survey. 

Mr. Stevenson-Mooro put the amount of peoulation at about 25 per cent, 
of the crop and the above figures as well as statements mado to me by smaller 
landlords confirms this view. Of course over-appraisement is a weapon td 
which recourse is had occasionally to coerce a refractory tenant, and it is such 
cases which usually come to the notice of courts. The general rule is, however, 
under-appraisement and this is, to my mind, proved by what has been said 
above. 

Let us now consider the total effect of these factors. We hare, say two 
equal pieces of similar land, one nagdi and one bhaoli, and the nagdi area 
produces on tho average 100 maunds. The bhaoli area is usually 10 
per cent, uncultivated and what is cultivated produces 10 per cent, 
loss per acre. The gross produce of the bhaoli area will, therefore, be 81 
maunds, 25 per cent, at least of this disappears in peculation leaving 61 
maunds of which the landlord gets 45 per cent, or 27 maunds. This is not 
much above £th of the gross produce of the naqdi land and the difference is 
a fair measure of the value of tho insurance to the raiyat against the risks of 
seasons. The landlord on the other hand has to spend a good deal of this 
extra amount in the complicated system of realizing this kind of rent and the 
only persons who benefit are the landlord’s servants. It is they .who are the 
greatest opponents of commutation. 

183. The present valuation of rents and bakasht lands in the district on 

which oess is calculated is Rs. 93,02,391. 
inferences from the Cess Roll. jf we take the average prices of rice and 

wheat of the years 1915-17, we find that they show a rise of about 45 
per cent, over the average of those of 1899-1901 on the rents of which the 
last revaluation was based. Since cash-rents do not increase pari passu with 
bhaoli rents it would not he -likely that an increase of more than 30 per 

cent, will be found in the Revaluation roll 
if this is prepared in 1918. But if we value 
bhaoli land at no higher than the average 
cash-rent of the district, viz., Rs 6-1-1 per 
acre and bakasht land at somewhat higher, 
say its. 8 per acre, the increase in the cess 
Thus it does not appear that the average realizations 
greatly from those of cash-rented lands, a conclusion 
the fact that chakath rates are on the average below 


'Cash rents 
Chakath rents 
Bhauli rents 
Baknst land 


Total 


Rs. 

33.71.6U 

1 , 91,573 

(17,01,541 

21 , 10,976 

1,23,75,104 


roll will be 33 per cent, 
for. bhaoli land differ 
which is confirmed by 
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cash rates. While this is ture for the district as a whole it is probably a faot 
that the proportion of bhaoli rents to cash-rents is higher in the north where 
crops are good than in the south. 

184. Under section 40 (6), Bengal Tenancy Act, an officer to whom an 
_ , , , . , application for commutation has been 

Policy to be adopted in costing. K “ dc shall> if it is opposed, consider whether 

in all the circumstances it is reasonable to grant it, and shall grant or refuse it 
accordingly. There is no appeal against a refusal to commute so that general 
principles have never been laid down by the Board as the highest Revenue 
appellate authority. In Gaya the prevailing policy has been generally a 
refusal to commute. In the Land Revenue Administration Report for 1890-91 
the Collector of Gaya reported that applications under section 40 w r ere 
few and not likely to be successful because the raiyats were required to 
prove what the landlord’s realizations had been during the past ten years 
and they had no means of doing this. In the Resolution on Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s report of the Settlement of 1893-8, Government expressed the opinion 
that commutation should not be done in the case of lands dependent on an 
irrigation work not of a permanent nature. In the Maksudpur settlement 
there were 719 applications all of which were refusod for the reasons given 
in paragraphs 99 and 100 of the report on that settlement. There had also in 
the subsequent years been cases before the district courts which had been 
refused. In 1911 the Bihar Landholders’ Association in a representation to 
Government stated among other matters that the Settlement Department were 
unduly favouring the raiyats in allowing commutation. This representation 
referred to the operations in South Bhaglpur, South Monghyr and Patna. In 
reporting on the representation, Mr. H. McPherson, Director of Land Records, 
showed that the problems of the situation were fully realized and quoted one 
of his inspection notes in which he suggested that the Settlement Officer should 
study what had already been written in settlement reports and elsewhere on 
the subject of produce-rents and their commutation and forward a statement of 
bis views and his proposals for consideration. Selected officers acquainted 
with the agricultural conditions of Patna and Gaya could then bo consulted 
and a genoral line of policy decided. 

The suggestion apparently was not carried out at the time and the figures 
of eases do not show that in any large number of instances was commutation 
refused on the ground that it was not in the interest of the raiyats. The 
figures are as follows:— 


— 

No. of 
application*. 

No. refused. 

Smith Bhagalpur 



... 


4,285 

1,049 

Soulh Monghyr 

« ... 

.♦* 

M ♦ 

... 

14,928 

1,442 

Pptnu 



• •• 

• •• 

7,169 

111 

8 hahabad 



... 

... 

4,613 

1,031 


In Bhagalpur a largo proportion of the eases refused were apparently 
ones in which an unrecognized purchaser applied (paragraph 172, Bhagalpur 
Pinal Report). In South Monghyr and Shahabad a large number of the 
rejections were really cases in which the application failed for lack of 
prosecution t South Monghyr Pinal Report, paragraph 106, Shahabad Final 
Report, paragraph 283). 

When arrangements for dealing with applications for commutation were 
being made, in view of the previous history of commutation in Gaya, I 
adopted the suggestion of Mr. McPherson’s referred to abovo and submitted a 
note showing how I proposed to deal with the cases. It seemed to me 
useless to waste time in trying the difficult question of fixing cash-rents in 
each case if a large number of cases w’ere going to bo rejected by tho 
ultimate court of appeal on the ground that it was not in tho interests of 
the raiyat that commutation should be done. 

The main points of the proposals were :>—(1) It was no use having a test 
case beca use the main point for consideration was what was going to happen 
in the future. The test cases in the Maksudpur estato had taught nothing 
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It was, therefore, necessary to proceed on a prioH grounds. 

(2) There was no objection to proceeding to commute where lands were 
irrigated by tho Sone canal or not irrigated at all except by works kept up 
by the raiyats. 

(3) In cases of lands irrigated from works kept up by tho landlord there 
were two classes one of which was further subdivided. 

I, Holdings irrigated from a system which affects or passes through 

other estates :— 

II. Holdings irrigated from a system contained in one estate 

(a) when tho estate consists of more than one village irrigated fr6m the 

system; 

( b ) when the estate consists only of a village or part of a village. 

(4) In the case of holdings of class I commutation' would generally he 
refused. The test would be whether as a result of the commutation the 
rights and obligations of the various parties would be so altered as to cause 
in all probability the irrigation facilities afforded by the work to be appreciably 
diminished. If so, commutation would be refused. As an example where 
commutation would not be refused might be quoted the case actually occur¬ 
ring of a pain which was made when all the villages served by it were under 
one landlord. Now the descendants of the proprietor hold only tho village in 
whioh the jaaria ends. All the other villages have been sold and tho new 
proprietors while retaining the right of irrigating from the pain pay nothing 
for the upkeep. The old proprietors arc bound to pay for the whole upkeep if 
they are to get water to the one village which they still hold. In the case 
there would appear to be no objection to commuting the rents in all the 
villages but the last. 

In no case would commutation of isolated holdings he allowod without 
consideration of what would happen if the whole of the produce-rent holdings 
irrigated from the same source in the villago were commuted. Such applica¬ 
tions are often put forward as feelers. 

(5) In class II (a) it was proposed generally to refuse commutation. 
The case differs from that of class f. m that in any village, even if rents were 
cornmutod, the raiyats would still have the right of irrigation so long as the 
pain was kept up,'whereas where separate landlords were concerned the failure 
of any landlord to pay his share of tho upkeep means that the right to 
irrigation of his villages stops. The test proposed for clSss IT. would be more 
difficult to apply and hence it was proposed to apply the policy of non-commuta¬ 
tion more strictly. 

\6) In class IT ( b) it was proposed to allow commutation freely. The 
Smallness of the works involved and their easy accessibility would, it was hoped, 
stimulate the raiyats . concerned to make an effort for themselvos. This 
was eminently a case for co-operation and it was a matter which could with 
advantage be taken up by Co-operative Societies. 

Tho proposals wore made in the early part of 1915 and looking back on 
them 1 see no reason to revise them on a priori grounds, but this is mainly 
because the Settlement Department, have not had the opportunity of trying 
cases to which they might apply. There are grounds, however, for believing 
that they were probably too stringent. 


Tho number of applications in recent years to tho district authorities 
under section 40 in the districts of South Bihar with conditions similar to those 
of Gaya are as follows :— 


District. 

1001-05 

1005-06 

| 1900-07 

i«o;-oh 1 1008-00 1 wni-io loio-n 

10H-12 J 1012-13 I 1013*14 1 1914-16 j 1016-10 

1910-17. 

Sooth Monghyr ... 

Patna 

Shahabad ... 

flay a 

55 

65 

23 

( 

167 1 
3 

fcl 1 
23 j 

0 

*H 

29 

30 

18 

69 

274 

129 

IS 

3 

8(1 

65 

GS 

7 n 

7 

98 

r. 

47 

90 

1.633 

n20 
2’0 
227 i 

1,307 

11.17 

r. 

l 

1,188 

83.". 

«7l 

1 .203 
l/>7 7 
401 j 

i 

1.158 

2.159 
613 
121 

BOt 

862 

694 

600 


Cases under section 40 were taken by the Settlement Department in South 
Monghyr in 1907-09, in Patna in 1908-11, in Shahabad in 1910-13 and in 
Gaya in 1913-16. The enormous effect on the subsequent applications to the 
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district authorities is significant. The large number in Gaya in 191(1-17 
were the number made over by the Settlement Department as explained in the 
next paragraph. The slacking off in 1916-17 may be attributed either to 
the fact that after five years’ experience raiyats have found that commutation 
does not pay but it may equally be duo to a settling down of their relations 
with landlords and an absence of desire to raise trouble after two good years. 
The former reason may, however, be as much due to the rates being fixed loo 
iigha's to the loss of irrigation facilities. In any case the fact that commutation 
is possible has been brought to the notice of the raiyats. in many villages in Gaya 
it was found that the raiyats wore unaware that they had the right to apply. I 
think the figures show that the raiyats have appreciated the advantage of 
cash-rents and an easy way of testing this would be to examine on the • n .t 
the case of villages in Patna and South Monghyr where wholesale commutation 
was done to see what has been the effect. 

In the Maksud pur estate as already stated commutation was refused by 
the Settlement authorities. On application to the Commissioner by the 
raiyats, however, it was decided to commuto in selected villages. Enquiry 
was made in two of these, viz., Pachrukhi, No. 77, thana Atri, and Am a wan, 
No. 192, thana Rajauli. The raiyats complained that the rents fixed were high 
and that irrigation works had not been properly kept up though an addition 
of 10 per cent, had been made to the rents on this account, but even so they 
declared they would not return to produce-rents on any account. A recent 
examination of the conditions of the raiyats in Pachrukhi by the 
Registrar of Co-operativo Societies has shown that in many eases the rents 
fixed are impossibly high, exceeding the average realizations made by the estate 
when the bhaoli system was in force. 

During Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s settlement commutation was done in the 
majority of tho Government estates. At the present revenue settlement under 
section 104, holdings were found which had been settled on a produce-rent 
subsequent to 1898 and practically all of these were commuted at the request 
of the raiyats. The only request for a change in the reverse direction 
came.from Goharpur, No. 1336, thana Tikari. This is interesting because it 
was in this village that commutation was done in 1881 during the first 
settlement after the escheat. In 1888 the Collector (Mr. Grierson) forwarded 
a petition from the raiyats asking for a return to tho bhaoli system. The 
Board’s reply to this was that it was clear that the reason for the trouble was 
that the cash-rents had been fixed too high. The rate was Es. 5-11-8 per 
bigha, while in the neighbouring and similar villages the rents were Rs. 3-3 3-8 
and Its. 4-3-8 per bigha and the total rental was Es. 2,196 compared with 
Rs. 1,658, ihe average realization under the bhaoli system. They, therefore, 
refused to revert to what w r as characterised as a barbarous and exploded 
system and directed a re-assessment of the cash-rents. Dr. Grierson then penned 
his famous defence of the bhaoli .system which is reproduced in his “ Notes on 
Gaya ” and persuaded the Board to agree to a reversion to the bhaoli system. 
As a matter of fact a number of raiyats, when it came to the point, did not revert. 
At the settlement of 1893-98 all tho rents were again commuted but at a lower 
level. Appendix C of Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s report shows that the average 
realization for the previous eight years for Goharpur had been Es. 1,824 and the 
rent assessed in 3 896 aggregated Es. 1,961, i. e., over Rs. 200 below the commuted 
rents of 1S80. This effort was more successful aud there has been no difficulty in 
realization since. When revenue settlement was begun the raiyats asked for 
a return to produce-rents but when I examined them it appeared that bafai was 
what they wanted. When confronted with the alternatives ol’ cash-rent or 
danabandi they unhesitatingly adhered to the former. 

During the management by the Court of Wards of the nine-annas Tikari 
estate 29,314 bighas were commuted. Much of this was temporary commu¬ 
tation but the way the raiyats fought to have it declared permanent showed 
how it was appreciated. 

Of course in all these instances wc have well managed estates which 
keep up iitigation, but none of them spend on irrigation what Dr. Grierson said 
wus regarded as the proper amount, viz. ,h 2 th of the rental, and much of the 
temporarily-settled estates known as the Sarvvan Mahal is not irrigated at all. 



It is doubtful, therefore, if much harm would havo been done by commute* 
tion on every application without any rostriction. Even if every application filed 
had been granted the percentage of cultivated area in the district held on thp 
bhaoli system would not have fallen below 60 per cent. 

185. As a result of this reference it was held that as the commutation 

of produce*rents was a judicial matter 

Hostile of the proposals. atl f[ the Settlement Department had 

asked for guidance it was undesirable that the cases should be tried by that 
department. Accordingly it was decided that all but the applications relating 
to lands irrigated from the Sone Canals or unirrigated, and all future- 
applications should be made over to the Collector. Under these orders out 
of 13,331 applications, 2,739 were disposed of by us and 10,592 made over to 
the Collector. The latter cases arc, I understand, to be taken up now (1918) : 
some have been pending since 1913. 

The ra’yats who had filed applications protestea against this order and 
in a few cases there were applications from both parties for the cases to be 
disposed of by the Settlement Department. The arguments used by the 
raiyats for a speedy disposal were that in reply to their applications, suits for 
three years* arrears of rent had been hied, which the landlords would u^o an 
a lever to force them to withdraw their applications or else got a decree for 
fictitiously high arrears which could be used to support allegations of high 
realizations. The effect of the order on the number of applications was marked. 
Roughly for two-thirds of the district before the orders there were 12,800 applica¬ 
tions. For the remaining one-third there wore 600 Before discussing the result 
of the cases disposed of I shall give some account of tho method of disposal and 
the difficulties encountered. 

186. The first factor to be considered is me average money rent payable 

...... by occupancy miyats for land of a similar 

Application of section 40(i)(a description and with similar advantages 

in the vicinity. This is not easy to ascertain from the record-of-rights 
because the rents entered are lump rentals. That is to say, while there may 
be land similar to the land under commutation for which cashtrent is waid it 
will generally he found along with dissimilar land in one khatian and it is 
impossible to say how muen of the rent is payable on account of each plot. 
An attempt was made in Muzaffarpur in 1892 to record in the kha&ra at the 
time of khanapuri the rate at which each plot was held. Such a record if 
accurate would have been of immense assistance in commutation work as well 
as fn the work for which it was then intended, viz., partition, but tho 
reasons which led to its failure in Hduzaffarpur 8pply equally in Gaya, the 
chief and sufficient reason being that rents are not dealt with till attestation 
aud it is impossible without a very elaborate check to see that the recorded 
rates when multiplied by the area held on each and added together, come to. 
the total attested rent. If the reconl-of-rights alone is depended on, the 
commutation officer is driven to find khatians containing only land similar to 
the land under commutation or to take the goshwara rate of rent in tho 
village. Neither of those courses is satisfactory. The rate of rent for small 
holdings very often differs greatly from that of large ones of the same quality 
and it is rare to find a khatian containing more than a few plots the class of 
land in which is uniform. The plan of taking the goshwara rate of rent is 
likely to lead to unfair results unless the land under commutation is fairly 
uniform in character aud similar to all the cash-rented lands of the village. 

In Gaya, however, fhere are sources outside the record-of-right§ which 
can be utilized to a certain extont. Practically all villages are divided up into 
portions called kittas or badhs which have names. The name of the kitta in 
which a plot lies will be found in the khatian immediately under the plot 
number. In many cases these kitlas art? fairly uniform in point of view 
of fertility and a uniform rate of rent, is paid in ( eaoh and the land¬ 
lord’s papers may show these rates. Unfortunately as will be seen later 
there is no inducement for tho landlord to produce gonuino papers in these 
cases nod, in fact, he stands to gain by producing either forged papers or no. 
papers at all. This source of information therefore is not likely to be avail- 

(1) Final Report on tho Survoy und Settlement operations in tha District of Muzaffarpur. 1892-181)9, 
paragraphs 4ol-45b. 



able. It sometimes happens, however, in attesting cash rents that the attestation 
officer has had to determine the rates of rent in force in various kittaa and 
information on this point will be found in the attestation rent note and the 
Schedule of cash-rents bound up w'ith the record-of-rights. Finally there is 
the schedule prepared for use in eess revaluation. These schedules show on 
the statement of the landlord the rates of cash-rent per bigha prevalent in 
each of the kittas of the village in which any cash-rented lands lie (wide 
paragraph 98). Being based on the ex-parte statement of one side, the landlord, 
they are not binding on the other side, the tenant, but it may be possible to 
see in the cases of raiyats holding land in one kitta only how the attested 
rents compare with the schedule rents and if they agree this gives a greater 
weight to the evidence afforded by these schedules as to the comparative 
rates of rent for different classes of land in the village. 

It has frequently been urged in these cases that if such cash-rents when 
ascertained have been in existence for a longtime they should be enhanced 
before being taken into consideration. The fallacy of this claim is not 
difficult to expose. It is based on the unwarrantable assumption that because 
a rent is old it is, therefore, too low. In the next place, the words of the section 
are clear and refer to the money rent payable, not the money rent which might 
be found to be payable if an enhancement suit were brought and won. Gen¬ 
erally the raiyats paying the particular cash-rents under consideration arq 
not parties to the commutation case and it i«, to say the least, alii tie unfair 
to assume that their rents are capable of enhancement without their having a 
chance to controvert this. This is specially the case when regard is had to 
section 27, Bengal Tenancy Act, which lays down that the rent of an occu¬ 
pancy raiyat is presumed to be fair and equitable till the contrary is proved. 
This presumption is, if anything, strengthened when the landlord has had an 
opportunity of applying for the settlement of a fair rent and has not done 
so. This fallacious claim probably arose from the fact that in Monghyr and 
Patna when no evidence was available of landlords’ realizations, commutation 
was done on the basis of cash-rents of similar lands plus an enhancement 
due to*the consideration of the probability that the value of the landlord’s 
share owing to the rise in prices was above the c ish-rent realized for similar 
lands. When the actual realizations as laid down in section 40 (4) (b) are 
taken into consideration the necessity for any arbitrary enhancement of 
this sort disappears and its retention amounts in effect to taking the rise 
in prices into consideration twice over. The commutation rents are almost 
always well above the cash rents for similar lands which are presumed to be 
fair and equitable rents. The claim for increasing -them still further above 
this standard in the way specified would, therefore, require very strong 
justification and I think that no such justification can be shown to exist. 

Another problem which arises under this head, the discussion of which 
has some bearing on the last question, is the course to be pursued when there 
are no similar cash-rented lands with similar advantages in the vicinity. 
The original proposal of the Bihar Bent Committee was that commutation 
should be done at the cash rates paid by other occupancy raiyats in the 
neighbourhood, or, if there were no such cash-rented holdings, at the 
average value of the landlord’s share for the preceding five years (Report of 
the Rent Law Commission, Vol. II, page 255). This proposal was adopted by 
the Rent Law Commission in clause 86 of their Draft Bill with the modifica¬ 
tions that commutation was to be based on the prevailing cash-rent payable by 
occupancy raiyats for similar lands with similar advantages in the vicinity, 
and, in the absence of such a prevailing rate, on the average value of the 
landlord’s share for the preceding five years with a reasonable reduction there¬ 
from in consideration of the whole risk of cultivation being taken by the 
-aiyat. Subsequently Mr. Reynolds*was put on special duty to examine all 
;he views expressed on the Commission’s report and to frame a bill embodying 
the conclusion of Local Government. In noting on this clause he said: — 

‘•As to the terms of commutation' the proposals of the Dr^ft Bill appear fair enough : 
but it is better that the reasonable deduction should be specified (at least within certain 
limits) in the Bill rather than it should be left to the discretion of the courts. I would 
suggest that it should ordinarily be fixed at 33' and that it should not be more than 50 per cent 
:>r less than 25 per cent. Mr.' Milne gave me a paper showing the outlay and return on various 
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kinds of cultivation. In this lie entered the produce or paddy lands at 20 maunds to the- 
bigha(|th acre), the selling price being He, 1 a maund. At this rate, assuming the landlord’s 
share to be only one-half and it is more often nine-sixteenths), he w >uld get a money rent of 
lie. 9 a bigha which is something like three times the proper rent. I do not accept these figures* 
as accurate for I have no doubt that, ‘20 mauads is much in excess of the average produce 
but the calculation shows that from a figure furnished by zamindat himself a deduction of eve" 
50 per cent would not be unreasonable. 

The material portion of the clause as it appeared in Mr. Reynolds’ draft 
Bill runs as follows :—• 

“ Such annual money rent shall be fixed at the discretion of the court, eitlie r 
according to the prevailing money rent payable by the same class of rai/uts for land of 
a similar description and with similar advantages in the viciuity, or else according to the 
average value of the landlord's share of the actual gross produce for the preceding five 
years. In this latter case a deduction shall be made from such average' value in considera¬ 
tion of the whole risk of cultivation being taken by the raiyat . Such deduction shall not 
be less than 25 per cent, or more than 50 per cent, of the said average value, and shall 
ordinarily be 33 percent.” 

This differs in one respect from Mr. Reynolds’ previous recommendati on 
by leaving the choice of these alternatives to the discretion of the court. I 
have been unable to find out anything showing why this change was made. 
Probably it was merely a verbal alteration which, it was thought, made no. 
difference, as it appears to have been assumed all through the discussions that 
the two alternatives would lead to the same result. This clause was accepted 
by the Local - Government but the clause in the Bill Avhen introduced in Council, 
though substantially the same, omitted the limitation on the reasonable deduc¬ 
tion. No reasons were given for this. In Select Committee the clause was- 
re-cast on the lines of section 16 of the Central Provinces Tenancy Act, 18S3, in 
order to give a larger discretion and contained section 40 (4) (a) and ( b) in 
their present form. Mr. Reynolds in his minute of dissent wrote: —• 

“ The section ought to provide that if the commutation is based on the average value 
of the rent received by the landlord daring the pre eding ton years n substantial deduction 
shall be made for such value in consideration of the whole risk of cultivation being taken 
by the raiyat. Provision was made for such a deJuct.on in the Draft Bill of tlig Rent 
Commission and in the Bill submitted by the Government of Bengal. ” 

The Government of India addressed the Government of Bengal on the 
subject of the report of the Select Committee in paragraph 14 of letter 
No. 784, dated the 5th May, 1884, as follows :— 

11 The provisions for commuting grain rents to money rents also demand attention. In 
regard to the method of commutation, it would probably be desirable that the officer should 
ordinarily look to the analogy afforded by the prevailing money rents for similar land, but 
that the result should be cheeked by the average rent which the landlord has hitherto received, 
in other words, by the test of experience. If the latter alone were to be regarded, it is 
obvious that as Mr. Reynolds points out a deduction should be made for the risks and other 
burthens which the tenant assumes in undertaking a money rent ; but if the prevailing money 
rent is taken as the primary guide these risks and burthens will ex k//pothen have been 
ordinarily .discounted. The provisions, therefore, seem to the Government of India to be fair 
and equitable ; but His Excellency in Council will be glad to receive the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
views on the point,” 

The Bengal Government in paragraph 62 of letter No. 1906-T., dated the 
15th September, 1884, urged again that to the second clause should be added the 
words ‘‘ with such a reduction as may seem reasonable in consideration of the 
tenant’s taking the whole risk of cultivation ’. The present form was, however, 
maintained by the Select Committee and the result Avas to substitute for fairly 
definite rules as to which the Maharaja of Darbhanga said in his minute 
of dissent from the Select Committee’s interim report. 

“ These rules are but vague, and as we know that as a fact different officers take very 
different views on all such matters I do not think that a question of such vital importance 
should be left to a Revenue Officer to decide according to his own individual opinion.” 

This vagueness still remains. It is one of the difficulties in these cases 
and though in the course of many years’ work a principle has been laid down 
by the Board of Revenue that generally speaking the commutation rent 
should be the mean between the two rents arrived at" by the consideration of 
section 40(4), sub-clauses (a) and (h), no principle has been, laid down for the 
case where no cash vents of similar lands are found in the vicinity. In such 

•Note—T he probable reason for the exoeas ia that the land-lord did not realize mne-sixteentho or even one-halt at 
the produce, vide paragraph 182. 1 
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cases I think the only proper course is to follow the intentions of the original 
fra me re of the bill and to take the average realizations and to make a reason¬ 
able deduction from them. 

In some cases Assistant Settlement Oflicers sought to get over the difficulty 
by taking the rent of land not quite similar and adding to or deducting from 
it in order to get an assumed cash-rent for land similar to the holding under 
commutation. This was done in village Ekauna, No. 273, thanty Daudnagar. I 
rejected it and fixed the commutation rate after deduction of 3^ per cent, from 
the realizations as shown in the landlord’s papers which had been accepted as 
genuine. On second appeal, however, the original rate was restored. In village 
Ghataro No. 24 and Dh an gain No. 32, thana Aurangabad, the cash rates found 
for similar lands by the same process were rejected on second appeal and the 
commutation rates fixed at 20 per cent, below the realizations. As they origin¬ 
ally stood the commuted rents varied from 25 per cent, to 33 per cent, below 
realizations. The question of the use to be made of chahith rents in this 
connection is discussed in paragraph 190. 

187 . The second point which the commuting officer has to consider 

is the average value of the rent actually 
Application of .action 40(4) (i), received by the landlord during the 

preceding ten years or during any other Shorter period for which evidence may 
be available. 

We have already seen the interpretation which was put on this clause in 
the early days of the Act in Gaya that unless the tenant could produce this 
evidence his application was rejected. Reference has also been male in 
paragraph 186 to the view taken in Monghyr and Patna by the Settlement 
Department that if no evidence was available on this point owing to the 
landlord’s failure to produce his papers, the commutation rent should be based 
on the rent ascertained under section 40(4) («) with such enhancement as 
might appear equitable owing to the probability that the average realizations 
had been higher than the average cash-rents of similar lands. In some 
appeals from Shaba had, however, the Commissioner of Patna held that the 
word “ shall ” in section 40(4) made it mandatory to consider, all the matters 
set forth and that if no direct evidence of actual realizations was produced the 
Revenue Officer must ascertain what they were from other evidence. This 
was the principle followed in Gaya and it is necessary to discuss thy evidence 
used for arriving at this factor and the accuracy of the results. 

Landlords’ papers, at least genuine ones, were very rarely product d and. 
tenants’ receipts were even rarer. In nearly all the eases, therefore, recourse was 
had to indirect evidence. The first step was to find the average produce of the 
land and thence the landlord’s share of it. Erorn that by taking the average of 
prices over the ten preceding years the value required by section 40(4) (ft) was 
arrived at. The process is not as simple as it looks. As all the cases in one village 
were tried together it was necessary to divide up the village into blocks each of 
uniform fertility and to ascertain the average produce in each. The oral 
evidence of the parties on this point was worthless as one might expect, a ad the 
commuting officer had to bo guided by crop-cutting experiments made on 
similar land in the vicinity at previous stages of the operations or .experi¬ 
ments made by himself. Owing to all the available staff of officers being 
required for hkanapwri and attestation during the cold weather, commutatk: n 
work has generally to be done in recess when no crops are on the ground tu ,d 
in the western part of the district very few crop-cutting experiments had he. a 
done at khclnapuri . However, in view of the large number of cases, arrange¬ 
ments were made for officers to continue the work (luring the field seasons </, 
1915-16 and several cases were remanded by the Commissioner for -crop- 
cutting during 1916-17 so that in most cases there was some definite c'.idon,\, 
as to the gross outturn of the lands for one year. Now came the first difficulty, 
namely, to decide what proportion this bore to the average produce ever - 
number of years. In order to find this it is essential to know the prod uee <>l 
former years whiqji is just what we do not know. Even in canal-irrigated 
lands the produce varies appreciably from year to year and if there is on,, 
thing that crop-cutting experiments have shown in Gaya it is that crops vary 
in an extraordinary way and that the relation of a crop in a particular fiefj 
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to fhe normal may be.^quite different from that relation when considered for the 
whole crops of a subdivision or a tbana. The stop from tho particular crop of a 
year to the average crop is, therefore, lately guess work and this is particularly 
so when crop-cutting experiments have been made on crops raised after the 
commutation case has been instituted. Allegations are always made that the 
raiyats have purposely neglected the crops. It is a matter of extreme difficulty 
to judge if these allegations are justified and in that case to decide what 
allowance to make. In my opinion this extra difficulty makes crop-cuttmff 
experiments ad hoc in these cases of very doubtful utility. 

In ascertaining tlie gross produce some help may be obtained from the 
Cess revaluation schedules, these show for each Icitta of the. village the 
average outturn per bigha according to the statement of tho landlord’s agent 
recorded at attestation. It gives a maximum figure because, boing a statement 
made on behalf of the landlord, it cannot be used in his favour and 
practically, as shown in paragraph 08, there was a general tendency not to 
under-state. 

From the average crop when ascertained the landlord’s share has to he 
deduced. The incidents of the produce-rent system are fully recorded in the 
record-of-rights and thore shoull he no excuse for assuming that becauso the 
rent is shown as batai nisf or danahandi naufat the landlord’s share of 
the gross produce is one-half or nine-sixteenths respectively or that he realizes 
the whole of his theoretical share. Another point is that discussed in para¬ 
graph 182. It clearly introduces a very uncertain factor into the process of 
deducing from the average produce the share actually received by the landlord. 
It has often been urged that this factor being mainly due to peculation should 
he ignored and that it must be assumed that the landlord gots his full theoretical 
share of the actual gross produce to which he is ontitled. Section dOfl) (b), 
however, clearly specifies the rent actually received by the landlord and not 
what ho might have received in certain hypothetical and highly improbable 
circumstances. As has been pointed out also tho result is not unjust since it is 
this very factor that keeps the standard of produce-rents within reasonable 
distance of cash-rents. 

Tho last item to be determined is the price, and this must be, in 
order to give us what is required by section 40 (4) (6), tho average price 
of the preceding ten years and not merely that of the present time. 
The parties generally speaking could only give evidence of the price of 
the last few years and could not always agree as to that. In South Shahabad 
there had been considerable diversity in practice on this point and it 
was obviously desirable that a general method should be adopted. The 
method was used only when there was no reliable evidence in the landlords’ 
papers or otherwise to show at what rates the crops had actually been valued 
in the past. It started from the only authoritative basis, viz., the prices of staple 
crops at subdivisional headquarters as published in the Gazette. These prices 
are reported for two crops in Gaya, rice and wheat. In the ease of rice tho 
average price of the ten years was taken and as these are retail prices 
10 per cent, was deducted to allow for the retailers’ profit. The corresponding 
price of paddy was taken at two-thirds of this. Finally 2 annas per maund was 
deducted as cartage if the village was within 10 miles of the subdivisional 
headquarters and 4 annas per maund if it was over 10 miles away. A similar 
process was applied to the wheat prices though no factor was necessary in this 
case for the conversion ‘from the husked grain price to the unhusked grain 
price. The prices so calculated worked out as follows in the two subdivisions 
Jahanabad and Aurangabad in which cases wore disposed of. 



Pripo per maand of paddy, 

Prtco per maund of wheat. 


Villages lees than 

10 miles. 

Villages more than 

10 miles. 

Villages lees than 

10 miles, 

Villages more thau 

10 iiillea. 

Jahanabad ... — 

Aurangabad. ... 

Rs. a. r. 

aso 

2 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

2 0 0 

1 14 0 

Rg. A. P. 

3 2 6 

2 12 6 

Rg. A. P. 

3 0 6 

2 10 6 
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The prices of other crops^ were based on these. Tftbs it was generally 
found that was d little cheaper, than paddy aud its price was : fixed 

accordingly. 

The calculation of prices in this way is, T am aware, open, to criticism in 
many of its details. Eor instance, the cartage allowance may be excessive and the 
basis for it is sometimes fictitious as the produce of many villages goes to markets 
other than the subdivisional head-quarters. On the other band in many parts 
of the district transport by pack bullocks, which is twice as expensive as cart 
transport, is used. Again, tne factor taken for conversion from rice prices to 
paddy prices is too high. Three maunds of paddy may give two maunds of 
rice or, as some autnorities prefer, 1-maunds of paddy may give 8 maunds of 
rice, but when prices are compared the cost of husking has to he allowed for. 
Enquiries in many markets all over the south of the district shewed an average 
relation between the two pi'ices of fths. Another matter not allowed for is that 
many raiyats have to sell their crops soon after Harvest when the price is low. 
But, when all is said and done, the results were not unsatisfactory. The 
principle was not often attacked in first appeal and then only on a misappre¬ 
hension of its details and it was not upset in second app< al though in case 
No. 401 of 1916 the Commissioner remarked that the price is too low as paddy 
cannot be bought at that price now-a-days. In one case of village Uchauli 
No. 633, thana Aurangabad, the Assistant Settlement Officer was able to 
examine a goladar's books and from them found the average prices at which 
he had bought grain in the previous ten years to confirm these prices. 
Landlords’ papers in village Karmari, No 74, thana. Nabinagar, showed the 
average price for paddy in the last ten years to be Be. 1-14-3 a maund. I am 
satisfied that the error'in adopting those prices is much smaller than these in 
other portions of the calculations. 

Prom these data it is possible to get a value for the average value of the 
landlord’s share during the preceding ten years but it is a purely fictitious 
value,.firstly because of the unknown relationship between the actual gross 
produce and the produce actually divided or appraised, and secondly because it 
frequently happens that portions of the bhuoli land to an unknown and vary¬ 
ing extent are left fallow. To the question of area I shallvevert presently and 
will now consider what other evidence of actual realizations is available as a 
cheek on the value as found above. The first class of such evidence is furnished 
by decrees in rent suits or under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act. In suits for 
bhaoli rents which are nearly always for three years’ arrears it is impossible to get 
ariy reliable evidence as to what the appraised value of the landlord’s share was. 
I understand that the present legal position is that the Munsif has practically 
either to give the landlord what he claims dr nothing. The effect of this is that in 
the cases where the landlord gets his decree the decreed rent is on the average 
very much higher than it would have been if- realized in the ordinary course since 
the claim is usually put high. To show the unreliability of the papers on 
which decrees are given I need only refer to the following figures whpdi I got 
from the District Judge. The figures were the result of the examination of 
bhaoli rent suits for rent of the years 1318-1322 Fasli to sec if any inference 
could be drawn from them as to the comparative goodness of the years from an 
agricultural point of view. They proved useless for this purpose but I noted 
that out of 19 decrees examined, which concerned arrears for 3 years or move, 
the same outturn was shown for each of the 3 year* in 12 eases. Out of 5 
decrees for arrears of 4 years the outturn were the same in every year in 4 
cases. It is clear that very little reliance can be placed on the truth of such 
papers. Especially is this the case with rent suits tried after the commutation 
application has been .made. As stated in paragraph 185 such rent suits are a 
usual reply t o the application and it is to the landlord’s special advantage to get 
as high a decree as he can. 

The docrees in cases under section 09 are base! on more accurate data hut 
the landlord is given his full theoretical share which as a matter of practice we 
have seen he does not get. 

If these decrees, however, are actually realized they must be considered, but in 
using them as a basis for deducting rents realized in other years their tendency 
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to be unduly high must be borne in mind. One difficulty that sometimes arise* 
in considering them is that the amounts decreed are often not actually realized. 
This is the case when the rent suit has been filed with some other object than a 
mere realization of unpaid rent. Tho decree is then used as a lever for effect¬ 
ing that object and is never actually executed. Tfio classical instance of this 
is afforded by Sukhan Singh’s estate in South Monghyr* but instances are not 
unknown in Gaya. Proof of actual realization of the amount docreed for which 
the tenant should have a receipt and the landlord a counterfoil is,*therefore, 
necessary. 

A class of evidence which is more often available is that afforded bv the 
returns filed by landlords in connection with Road Cess revaluation proceedings. 
Such returns arc, under section 95 of tho Cess Act, evidence against the porson 
who makes them and under section liO of the Cess Act no landlord can receive 
a larger rent than that shown in the returns filed by him without proof that it 
has been legally altered. The latter restriction cannot, from the nature of things, 
apply as it stands to produce.rents hut it is certainly in accordance with the 
spirit of the section that such returns should be given full weight in determin¬ 
ing the realization of subsequent years. 

At the time when the Bengal Tenanoy Bill was under discussion the use to 
he made of these returns was clearly foreseen. In paragraph 52 of their letter 
No. 1908-T., dated the 15th September, 1884, the Government of Bengal 
say :— 

“ Then as to the prooess of comratit ition the Lieutenant-Governor finds a proposal sup¬ 
ported by the high authority of Messrs. Dampicr and Reynolds, that tho commuted rent 
should not exceed the rent of the road cess jamabandt, plus what rise in price might have 
occurred since the road oess assessments were last made. Barring the objection that it makes 
no allowance for costs of production, the proposal hag an attractive air. These pipers are now 
admissible in evidence against tho landlord*, and" the Lieutenant-Govornor sees no reason why 
they should not continue to be so or why, if the raiyai wishes to abide by them, he should not 
he permitted to do so." 

Article 526 of the Settlement Manual lays down that if landlord’s genuine 
papers are not available the cess returns should be consulted, and this was 
confirmed in the recent review of the Report on the Survey and Settlement 
operations for the year 1915-16 in which the Board said 

"The Board is rather surprised at tho allegation of harshness made against the .Settlement 
Department, as stated in paragraph 25 of the report, in regard to the use of landlords'’ cess 
returns as a means of ascertaining the averago value of the produce rents received by them 
since section 95 of the Cess Act specifically author zos the employment of these returns as 
evidence against the makers. The utilization of these returns in commutation cases where 
reliable documentary evidence is lacking has accordingly been prescribed in rule 526 of the 
Settlement Manual ; unless, of course, on oth ;r grounds they aro evidently incorrect." 

There would, therefore, appear to be ample authority for free use of these 
Cess returns iu commutation cases. Their use has been objected to, however, on 
two grounds. The first is that in Gaya the last general revaluation was made 
on the basis of returns for the years 1306—1308 Fasli. These years are outside tho 
period of ten years laid down in section 40 (4) ( b ) and, therefore, tho realizations 
of those years cannot be considered. This argument would be perfectly valid 
if we had reliable direct evidence of actual realizations for the 10 years in 
question, When we have no such evidence I think the indirect evidence given 
by the returns is entitled to as much consideration as any other indirect evidence. 
Moreover, if the ten years rule is to be applied in the manner proposod it will 
exclude all evidence based on crop-cutting experiments performed after the 
institution of the case siuco these also fall outside the period. 

The second objection was that the Cess returns are notoriously under¬ 
estimated and that as in commutation cases the Revenue Officer is endeavourin* 
to nx a fair and equitable ront it is unfair to penalize the landlord for having 
filed a false return many years ago. 

This argument appears to ignore altogether the provisions of the Cess Act 
in respect of these returns and if in a district like Gaya where produce-refits 
predominate it is found that landlords are not to be held bound in commutation 
oases by their returns, then it will be a mere waste of time to call for them 
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since the only thing they will have to fear from putting in unduly low returns, 
is a possible use of them by Civil Courts in rent suits. The assumption that 
the returns are frequently and considerably under-estimated is no doubt true 
but thefce is an easy test for ascertaining whether this has been the case in any 
particular instance. The returns are scrutinized by the Devaluation Deputy 
Collector who either accepts them or raises the valuation. If he accepts them 
it is hardly justifiable for a Eevenue Court subsequently to say be was wrong 
without the clearest proof. If he raises them then the enhanced values can bo 
taken as the realizations for the years of the return. 


In many instances the landlords bad petitioned against the increased 
valuations re-asserting with emphasis that the returns were correct and the 
Deputy Collector either retained or reduced his valuation as he saw fit after 
enquiry. In such cases it is difficult to see how any plea for brushing aside the 
returns much less the valuation can be accepted. 

The only evidence ever adduced to show that the Road Cess returns were low 
was the calculation of the landlord’s theoretical realization based on crop-cutting 
experiments. This itself has been shown to be above the actual realizations so 
that the fact of its being higher than the realization deduced from the Cess 
returns is no proof that the latter are low. 


I give below some figures taken from commutation cases which will show 
how the Cess return figures compare with the average cash-rents of similar lands 
and realizations as deduced from crop-cutting experiments on other indirect 
evidence. The figures should be read in connection with the discussion in 
paragraph 182 as to the comparative rent of cash-rented and produce-rented 
lands and the fact that the average prices of the 10 years preceding the institu¬ 
tion of the applications are about 15 per cent, above the average prices of the 
years which are covered by the Hoad Cess returns. Serial No. 7 of the list is 
interesting in comparison with the others in view of the fact that the realizations 
are actual ones and not theoretical. 



1. Arwal 


VilUge and Than* 
No. 


Simjpura No. 2*16 

Jtjnur No. 169 ... 
Bathlachpur No. 
128. 


Areraife oash 
rent a of 
•imilar 
lands. 


Av.'ra ee 

realization 
for 10 iirc- 
e*iHn* 
years. 





1 

! - 

Average 

‘oahzation 


TalNo. 98 
Ankori No. 220 ... 


7. Nab inagar,., | Karmari No, 74... 


8 0 0 


shown 
in ceea 
returns. 


4. Daudnagar Salempnr No. 263 4 10 0 8 4 0 


8 8 9 


Average 
realization as 
finally taken 
by Hoad Cofrs 
Revaluation 
Deputy 
i Collectors 


2 11 0 3 3 0 Figaros in column 4 based on estimate 

outturn. 

12 10 0 12 10 0 Figures in column 4 based on crop eijttinj 

3 12 0 4 14 0 Figure- in column 4 based on crop euttin 

and decrees. Figures in column 6 ovig 
Hally fixed at ns 6-8 0 but was reduce 
on petition. 

350 4130 t igures in column 4 based on estimated ou 

turn. 

10 7 0 10 7 0 Figures in column 4 based on crop cutting 

1 3 0 5 2 0 Fiirnrcs in column 4 ba-ed on estimate 

i Figures in column 0 was arrived at aft 
reduction on petiliou, of original val 
at ion. 

3 13 0 3 13 0 Figures in column 4 based on landlord 

pavers for 10 years. 


4 13 0 


3 13 0 


The Cess returns cannot be used indiscriminately. If the present landlords 
are not the landlords who filed the returns, section 95 of the Cess Act does not 
apply but even, in such cases the returns of the valuation made by the^Cess 
Deputy Collector are evidence under section 21 of the Evidence Act (39, Cal., 
098). Again it may happen that conditions the effect of which cannot be 
accurately estimated have arisen in the village since the date of the returns. 
This was the case in village Dhusri, No. Il f, of thana Daudnagar, where canal 
irrigation had been introduced since the Cess revaluation. 

In considering,the weight to be attached to the various classes of evidence 
as to realizations some consideration must be paid to sections 114, illustration (g) 
and 106, of the Evidenoe Act. The only direct evidence of such realizations 
is given by landlords’ papers or tenants’ rent receipts. If the landlord has 
given, proper rent receipts then the means of proving realizations is within the 
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power of the tenantsas they are thw applicants the onus lies on them to 
prove them. If he has not given receipts the only direct evidence, vi?., his papers 
are in his custody: If he refuses to produce this evidence though able to do so, 
it is a legitimate inference that it is not in his favour and if inore doubtful 
sources of evidence have to be used the benefit of any doubt must legally 
and equitably be .given to the other side. The assumption in the absence of 
landlords'papers and rent receipts that the landlord realizes his full share of 
the actual produce and that the Cess valuations must be ignored because there 
is a tendency for them-to be low is, therefore, directly contrary to law and 
equity. 

.1 recent ruling by the High Court, Upendra Lai Misra versus Moti Thakur 
IT, Patna Law Journal, 617, holds that section 20' (b) of the Cess Act does not 
apply to produce-rents, in fact that suits lor produce-rents are not rent suits but 
suits for compensation or damages. The case is peculiar because the rent suit 
was apparently for the rent of the 3 years preceding the Hoad Cess return and the 
landlord has shown in this, return its. 28-12 the annual rent of 5 bighas odd 
which as the judgment said was “ presumably the value of the landlord’s share 
of the crop for the last three years”. The suit was for the rent of one bigha 
odd included in this holding and the claim was for Its. 19u-15 for the three 
years an average of Its. G5-5 per annum, i e., more than twice what the land¬ 
lord had stated as the average value of 5 times the area in the same years. 


If this ruling is correct, I think it requires that at the next amendment 
of the Cess Act an addition should be made to section 20 to emble such returns 
to he conclusive against the landlord for the years to which they refer, and 
evidence, after allowing for change in prices and cultivation, for subsequent 
years. 

It is to be noted that section, 40 (4) f b ) is vague as to the point from 
which the 10 preceding years are to he taken. It has always been assumed 
that they are the yeax-s prior to the institution of the case and not those prior 
to the time of hearing. This difficulty is likely to arise in some of the 
pending cases. 

188 . The third item to be considered is the charges incurred by the land- 
. t . . lord in respect of irrigation under the 

11 system ot rent m kind and the arrange- 

ments made on commutation for continuing these charges. 


In the circumstances described in paragraph 185 the majority of the cases 
of commutation of irrigated land dealt with by the Settlement Department 
were cases in which irrigation was done from the Sone Canal and I Bhall deal 
with these first. The view taken by the Board as to the application of this 
clause is that if the effect of the irrigation has already been allowed for in 
considering the realizations from the land and the cash-rents of similar, lands 
with similar advantages (which will in that case also be irrigated) there is no 
need to make any other allowance on this ground assuming that the existing 
arrangements continue (Appeals A os. 241-245 of x 909). The practice in the 
canal-irrigated area is for the ruiyat to pay the whole canal rate for cash-rented 
lands and for the landlord and raiyat to share the payment equally for produce- 
rented lands. It is, therefore, clear that on commutation of the rent of such 
lands the landlord’s irrigation expenses diminish by half the canal rate and the 
usual way of allowing for this is to deduct half the canal charges from the 
realizations ascertained under section 40 (4.) ( b) before takiDg them into con¬ 
sideration. It is to be observed that the canal charges are paid for according 
to the area for which the lease is taken whether it is cultivated or not so that 
the mere fact that some of the land is occasionally uncultivated makes no 
difference to this deduction. The.only difficulty that arises in this connection 
is caused by variations in the canal rate. These may arise from the fact that 
the land is sometimes irrigated on a yearly lease or sometimes on a seven-yearly 
lease, the rates for the two kinds of lease being different. Or they may be due 
to the fact that a general revision of rates is made such as the rise which took 
place in 1914 while the cases were being fried. It was often urged by the 
raiyats when an increase, or by the landlords when (^crease, was in prospect 
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that we should look to the future rate rather than to the past making the 
deduction. I do not think that these claims are sustainable. What we have 
to look to is the change- in the landlord’s irrigation expenses not to that in the 
raiyat's expenses. This, apart from expenses in the upkeep of village channels 
which presumably remain the same, consists in a reduction from half the canal 
rate in the past to nothing, and involves no consideration of what the rate xnay 
..be in the future. When the land pays cash-rent and the raiyat is responsible 
for the whole of the canal charges it is a matter for his sole consideration 
whether the irrigation is worth what ho pays for it. He will not be 
entitled to demand a reduction of rent if the canal rate is raised, any more than 
the landlord can claim an increase of rent if the canal rate is lowered. There 
is no reason, therefore, why prospective changes in a raiyat’s irrigation expenses 
should be considered when commuting. Where the late has varied in 
the past ten years it is not generally possible to get exact evidence as to the 
variations but a sufficiently accurate average for the whole period can 
be estimated. The amount is not large compared with the realizations so 
that a small error is unimportant. A somewhat different case is one in 
which canal irrigation has been introduced for the first time less than ten 
years before the case. In such circumstances it has usually been held to be 
fair to take into consideration under section 40(4)(&) only the period 
since the irrigation has commenced. 

In turning to the eases where the lands are irrigated from works 
maintained by the landlord we are met by the difficulty that on com¬ 
mutation the future irrigation, unlike that from canals, becomes uncertain 
This arises in two ways. If the majority of the land irrigated from the 
work is commuted the landlord may not think it worth jvhilo to keep it 
in repair and working order, or if only a small portion of the land is commuted 
the landlord may withhold irrigation from it to force the raiyat to return to 
produce-rent. This latter is not an imaginary case. In Nai-ayanpur Murhari, 
No. 173, thana Jahanabad, the landlord during attestation, to force the raiyats 
to agree to his claims for cash-rent,, let the water from, his pain run to waste 
after the produce-rent lands had been irrigated and prevented the raiyats from 
irrigating their Cash-rented lands although by custom they had the right to 
do so. in these circumstances it is difficult to apply section 40(f) (a). It was 
formerly sought to solve the problem by basing the commutation order on the 
assumption that irrigation would continue as before and adding that the rents 
fixed would only hold so long as that condition was fulfilled. This was of no 
effect because there was no legal provision for revising the rents if the condi¬ 
tion was not fulfilled, and it is clear that this difficulty must remain unless 
some provision of a similar nature to that in section 33(2), Bengal Tenancy Act, 
is made to meet it. This would also be supported by an . enactment such as 
the proposed Private Irrigation Works Bill providing for the upkeep of such 
works. This Bill is discussed in Chapter XI, but I think this is the most 
convenient place to suggest that in revising section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, it 
should be provided that where the holdings are irrigated from a private irriga¬ 
tion work the person responsible for the upkeep of that work (to be ascertained 
from the irrigation record) should be called on to declare if he intends to keep 
it in working order after commutation. If he declares that he is not, then 
calculation will be done on the assumption that the work will not he kept 
up. If he declares that it will be kept up and fails to carry out his 
declaration, then on a complaint by the tenant the commuted rent may 
be revised.' These provisions .will be worked in conjunction with those of 
the Irrigation Bill. If it is thought desirable to insist on the mainten¬ 
ance of a work the person who declared in a commutation case that 
he would maintain it will be the person ordered to maintain it or made to 
pay the costs if he does not. This will be an alternative procedure to that 
of reducing the commuted rents. On the other hand, if commutation lias been 
done on the assumption that the work will not be maintained, but subsequently 
under the Bill it is decided to maintain it then, if the landlord is charged 
with this maintenance, it will probably be fair to raise the commuted 
rents. 
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189. The last point to be taken into consideration is improvements 

effected by the landlord or by the occu- 
Applicatjon of section 40(4) (d). pancy raiyat in respect of the raiyat's 

holding and to the rules laid down in section 33 regarding enhancement of rent 
on the grounds of landlords’ improvements, I cannot find a single case in 
Gaya where any improvement had to be considered which was not an 
irrigation improvement and in such cases there is no need for a special 
allowance on this ground as the matter will have been dealt with under 
section 40(4}(e). Instances of the use of this sub-clause will probably be- 
very rare. 


190. Practically speaking, 

Comltination of tho various factors. 


therefore, there were generally only two factors 
to he considered, viz., cash-rent for similar 
lands with similar advantages and average 


realizations for 10 years or some shorter period with adjustment where neces¬ 
sary on account of canal rate. It remains to he discussed how these factors 
arc*to be combined. Before combining them it is necessary to reduce them tu 


a common denominator and the most convenient method is to bring each to a 


rate per acre. The Board’s instructions lay down that generally in the 
absence of special reasons the jamabandi area unit should be used in arriving 
at rates. In Gaya it has been found more convenient to use the survey 
acre, as the bigha is very variable and usually in practice the factors were 
more conveniently worked out as rates per survey acre ready to be applied, 
when combined, to the survey area. It is not an important. matter what 
unit is used as long as it is the same throughout, and in this latter connection, 
it is important to note that the jamabandi area is not the same as the survey 
area. In surveying, ails or field boundaries are included in the area-of the 
adjoining fieLd whereas in measuring for jamabandi purposes only the culti¬ 
vated area is considered. We should, therefore, expect the survey area of a 
field to he bigger than the jamabandi area. A large number of measure* 
ments were made in tho season of 1912-13 to ascertain what proportion of 
tho area was taken up by ails. A block of fields was taken and the area 
of the interior ails together with half the area of the exterior mis was 
compared with the survey area. On the overate it was found that ails 
occupied 5 per cent, of the survey area on paddy lands. In upland there 
was a good deal of variation. Ails are sometimes very broad in rabi lands and 
as long as exterior ails do not exceed 10 links in breadth they are surveyed 
by a single line, i.e., their area is included in the adjoining fields. The 
percentage in such cases will approach 10 per cent. On the other hand, 
e.g., in ahar beds, the boundaries of fields are often marked by imaginary 
straight lines between pairs of points and there are no ails at all. For each 
such case where a jamabandi area is used the appropriate allowance will have 


to he made. 


Where jamabandi rnt,e3 are lump rents not based on rates, an additional 
allowance has to he made for inaccuracy of measurement. This is usually, 
put at 5 per cent, also, thus making up a total of 10 per cent. It is, there¬ 
fore, usual in the absence of special reasons to add 10 per cent, to the jamabandi 
area before using it to find a rate if we wish to make this rate comparable 
with a rate based on survey a tea. 

It remains to apply these considerations to the particular case. As we 
have seen, cash-rents for similar lands are usually got from the reeord-of- 
rights and are, therefore, already in the form of a rate per survey acre. If 
evidence of Mttmcari rates is used this will be a rate per bigha which will 
have to be reduced to a rate per acre and 5 per cent, deducted on account of 
ails to find the rate per survey acre. It is to be observed that as those rates 
are not based on measurement no allowance has to 'be made for inaccuracy 
of measurement. 

As regards realizations there is no difficulty in arriving at a rate of 
theoretical realization per survey acre, but here we are met with the difficulty 
that it is not certain that all the produce-rent land has been cultivated every 
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year and the application of the rate to the whole area assumes that it has. 
The same difficulty in. another form occurs when realizations are found from 
landlord’s papers or receipts and the areas shown vary from _ year to year, 
their average differing from the survey area even after allowing 10 per cent. 
What area is to be used in order to qbtain the rate ? 

The variations in the area may be due to two causes, first that a varying 
portion of the land is left uncultivated or cultivated with a erop^ such as 
sugarcane for which a special cash-rent is paid instead of rent in kind. 
Secondly, there may have been variations in the area of the holding due to 
new settlement (or encroachment which comes to the same thing in produce- 
rent ^ lands) or abandonment by transfer or otherwise. In accordance 
with the usual custom the landlord’s papers only show the area actually 
cultivated and there is nothing to prove to which cause the variations 
are due. Two landlords, the nine-annas Tikari estate and the Maksud- 
pur Wards estate, base their appraisement papers on the record-oi'-rights 
and appraise plot by plot showing uncultivated area, so that it is simple, if tedi¬ 
ous, to ascertain exactly the state of things in any year. I doubt if many others 
will follow their example and the only means of drawing conclusions apart 
from oral evidence is from the figures themselves. The principles to be 
followed are, I think, that if a well marked change appears in one year and 
is continued thereafter it should be treated as a change of area and the two 
periods treated separately. Otherwise, variations should be treated as due to 
varying degrees of cultivation. We are left with the problem of the difference 
between the average jamabandi area and the survey area. The average 
jamabandi area even when increased by 10 per cent, is generally below the surrey 
arqa as we might expect owing to non-cultivation. Ii the late is taken on the 
jamabawU area it is equivalent to assuming that all the land is cultivated, whereas 
on the other hand, if we take the rate on the survey area we are penalizing 
the landlord for lack of cultivation by the raiyat. The question 
becomes thus partly one of economics. Many of the produce-rent 
holdings are too large for the raiyat to manage with his available capital 
and labour. He gives full attention to his cash-rent land and any time he 
has left over is devoted to his produce-rent land. In a good year it is well 
cultivated: in a bad year it is left fallow to a large extent. This condition 
of things can hardly be laid to the blame either of the landlord or the raiyat. 
If we commute on basis of the realization per survey area we perpetuate 
the low rent: if wo commute on the basis of the realization per jamabandi 
area the rent may be so high as to cause the raiyat to part with 
some of his holding. In the circumstances it has been usual to adopt a 
compromise and get the rate by dividing the realisations by an area midway 
between the jamabandi area with 10 per cent, added and the survey area, 
which amounts to th? same thing as assessing the average fallow area as if it 
was half cultivated. This applies when the jamabandi area plus 10 per cent, 
is less than the survey area. If the jamabandi area plus 10 per cent, is greater 
than the survey area* it is clear that the difference is probably due to land 
being included in the jamabandi area which is not in the survey area. In 
suchcases the proper thing to do is clearly to take the rate on the jamabandi 
area plus 10 per cent. 

In village Dhangain, No. 32, thana Aurangabad, however, in which 
this method was adopted the Commissioner said in second appeal 

<< I am not aware of any rule authorizing^ these elaborate methods or calculation. The 
Board’s rules for toe guidance of officers employed in disposing of applications for the. 
commutation of rent do not prescribe any such procedure and the lower courts have no 
authority to make rules of their own.” 

The plan adopted by the Commissioner was to calculate the realizations on 
the jamabandi area increased by 10 per* cent, subject to a maximum equal to the 
survey area. This, however, seems to be even more opposed to the only ruling of 
tho Board that I can find. In appeal No. 235 of 1909 it was held that realizations 
should be calculated, on the area of the whole holding (i. e., survey area) not 
on the cultivated area (i. e,, the jamabandi area). There would, therefore, 
appear to be still some reason for doubt as to the proper course, and in the 
circumstances I would still submit that the condemned method gives the fairest 
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result. Tt does not give tho landlord any extra rent on tbe assumption that 
a state of things exists which does not. At the same time it induces cultivation 
by stimulating the raiyat to cultivate the whole of his bhaoli land or to give 
up to some one else the excess area which he cannot manage. One method 
might be suggested in such cases to mitigate the sudden rise to the tenant and 
at the same time to secure that tho landlord gets a fair rent on the whole 
holding when fully cultivated. This would be attained by adopting the system 
of a gradually increasing rent, but such a method would require legislation 
such a rent is not specifically provided for by section 40, while in other cases, 
e. g., section 105, it is. In any case this could not be adopted unless the only 
roal proof of actual realizations, viz., landlord’s genuine papers, were available 
and it was clear that an appreciable portion of the holding which is capable of 
cultivation was annually left fallow. When a rate of realization is deduced 
from theoretical considerations it has to be remembered that gonerally a 
reduction has to be made before applying it to the whole area as this is not 
presumably cultivated. 'J he general extent to which this is so has been 
shown in paragraph 127 hut each case has to be considered on its merits. In 
produce-rent lands irrigated from tho Sone Canal and not forming part of a 
very large holding no part is usually left fallow. On the other hand in 
produce-rent land non-irrigated or irrigated from a variable source consi¬ 
derable allowance has to be made especially if the holding is large. 

We have now got the average cash rate of similar lands and the average 
rato of realizations corrected where necessary on account of irrigation charges 
and non-cultivation. The long established practice has been to take a mean 
between tho two and apply the resulting rate to the survey area to get tho 
commuted rent. This rule is, however, not invariable (Final .Report on the 
Settlement Operations in South Monghyr, page fil) and the exceptions 
have to be considered. One such ease is where mankhap or chaurnha rents 
are being commuted. Here prima facie more weight should be given to the 
average value of the realizations. But in these, as in other case, a more general 
consideration has to be paid to tho rent in view of the Board’s instructions 
that i he rent fixed should be one such as, taking tho seasons good and bad 
one with another, the raiyat will be capable of meeting and may, therefore, 
be reasonably imposed upon him. This, it is to be observed, may bo more than 
what Would be considered a fair and equitable rent under section 105, Bengal 
Tenancy Act, and in fact the words “fair and equitable” do not occur in section 
40. Generally speaking the produce-rents realized are above the average 
cash-rents of similar lands and, therefore, by adopting the method of taking 
the mean wo get a commutation rent also above tho cash-rent of similar lands. 
Now uuder section 27 this latter is presumed to be fair and equitable till tho con¬ 
trary is proved. Even in cases where prior to the decision of the commutation 
case such cash-rents have been enhanced under section 105 we find the commu¬ 
tation rents above these. It is clear that both cannot be fair and equitable. 
In considering what rOnt the tenant is capable of paying, however, some 
comparision is desirable with the average cash-rent of similar land and I 
usually adopted as a working rule that in the absence of anything to show that 
such cash rates were unduly low the commutation rate should not he moro 
than double of such cash rates. This principle was, however, not approved of 
in second appeal. 

The Government of Bengal have recently issued orders that commutation 
rents should not, except for reasons to be stated, exceed a one-fifth of the gross 
produce. As the produce in Bengal usually bears a higher proportion to tho 
cash-rent than in Bihar this works in much the same way. 

Another test that can be applied is to examine the rent paid for producer 
rent lands when special crop-- such as sugarcane are grown. This rent 
is .invariably higher than the cash-rent of similar lands and the reason 
is not far to seek. Sugarcane occupies the land for over a year and 
leaves it in an exhausted condition and the crop grown on it in the follow¬ 
ing year is a small one and the landlord’s share of it is also small. In 
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the third year formal conditions prevail again. Therefore to'keep up the 
average rent the cash-rent paid for sugarcane must be large. This matter is 
referred to in paragraph 163. 

Ohakah rents for similar lands which have been fixed recently also afford 
an indication of the proper commuted rent especially those which have been in 
operation for a few years without any difficulty arising. A case in point is 
afforded by several villages near Kanchanpur, thana No. 217, tbana Aurangabad. 
In three villages Ghataro, No. 24, and Dhangain, No. 32, and Hasanpur, No. 25, 
the cash-rented lands being few, neighbouring villages were examined to see if 
there were any similar cash-rented, lands there. In Kanchanpur some were 
found bearing the very high rent of Rs. 11-2 per acre. The.officer dealing with 
the case in Hasanpur took these into consideration under section 40 (4) (a). 
Later on when the Ghataro and DhaDgain cases were taken up by another officer 
he examined these rents to see why they were so high and found that they were 
chakath rents which it had been agreed to fix as ordinary cash-rents at attes¬ 
tation. He, therefore, did not use them under section 40 (4) (a). On appeal 
I held he was justified and that their proper use was as a test to see if the 
commuted rates were such as the raiyata would he able to pay. The Assistant 
Settlement Officer had rightly referred, in my opinion, to the probability that, if 
newly commuted rents were used under section 40 (4) (a), subsequent com¬ 
mutation rates gradually would work up to the level of actual realizations. 
An exactly similar danger in the case of the use of prevailing rates under 
sections 31 and 31-A, Bengal'tenancy Act, was foreseen and provided against 
.by section 31-B. In second appeal, however, it was held that such rents should 
he treated as ordinary money rents under section 40 (4) (a). 

Another instance is given by village Uehauli, No. 633, of thana Aurangabad. 
Here previously, in 1913, the land had been held on chakath rent at Ks. 2 and 
Rs. 2-4 a bigha. This evidence had not been noted by the Assistant Settlement 
Officer who had commuted at Rs. 4 a bigha having found the average value of 
landlord’s realizations by estimating the outturn of the land and proceeding on 
the oretical grounds to be Rs. 7-8-0 per bigha. The outturn as liken by the 
Assistant Settlement Officer was very carefully ascertained and undoubtedly 
correct, yet the landlord had temporarily commuted the land at rates less than 
l-5tli of the gross produce. The reason is obvious, namely that his actual 
•realizations were never Rs. 7-8-0 per bigha. The commutation rate was reduced 
to Rs. 3 per bigha which was upheld on second appeal. 

191 . From what has been said above it is evident that a landlord stands 
„ to gain by refusing to produce papers 

Premium on the non-production of papers. . ° % • n x 1 i 

c since no mlerence is allowed to be drawn 

against him on this account. The case of Gobardhanpur Kanap dealt with in 
paragraph 182 is instructive since, if the papers had not been otherwise 
available, it cannot be doubted that the commuted rents would have been fixed 
at about twice the actual realizations in some cases and at 50 per cent, above 
them over the whole village. Another instance of the advantage the landlord 
stands to gain by not producing papers is given by the case of village Darua 
No. 18, thana Nabinagar. The average cash-rents of similar lands varied from 
Re. 1-11-3 to Rs. 2-15-6 per acre. The realizations calculated theoretically on 
an outturn which was certainly approximately correct varied from Rs. 8-12-0 
to Rs. 9-11-3 per acre. The commutation rate was fixed at Rs. 5-13-0 per acre. 
On first appeal the following facts were considered as corroborating the general 
probability from experience that these theoretical realizations were too high. 
The Road Cess returns showed that the realizations from these lands in 1306-08 
j fasti (1899-1901) averaged Rs. 2 per bigha. The Revaluation Deputy Collector 
assessed them at Rs. 3. Allowing for the change in price, i.e., multiplying by 
the proportion between the average prices of the ten years preceding the case 
and those of the three years 1899-1901 and converting to acres this gave an 
average realization in the ten years preceding the case of Rs. 6 an acre. In the 
neighbouring and precisely similar villages Rabidas Kbap, No. 47, and Karinari, 
Ko. 74, thana Nabinagar, landlords had produced their papers which showed 
average realizations of about Rs. 5 per acre. On these grounds the commutation 
rate was reduced to Rs. 3-8-0 per acre. The original rate of its. 5-13-0 was 
restored in second appeal. The Conlmissioner wrote 

« The Settlement Officer’s estimate of the value of the produce would mean that the net 
produce per acre of paddy on plots 321 and 3(10 was about 44 roaunds on the average per year. 
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Now'rf a field only produces on the average a net produce of 4| mstmds of paddy per acre no 
cultivator could afford to cultivate rice in it. Estimates of this kind show a want of knowledge 
of village agricultural conditions.’'’ 


What was estimated in first appeal was not the value of the produce but 
that of the landlord’s realizations and from what has gone before it will be 
clear tliat a realization of Its. 6 an acre does not postulate an outturn of 4§- 
mauuds but is quite consistent with an outturn of 8 maunds which was accepted 
as correct, on first appeal. The error of assuming such a relation between the 
two is precisely that into which Ur. Grierson fell when he based on an estimate 
of outturn so arrived at, the statement that 45 per cent, of the population of 
Gaya were often in want, of food (paragraph 30 of Mr. Stevenson-Mooro’s report 
on the material condition of small agriculturists in Gaya). The commutation 
rate in Rabidas Khap was Its. 2-11-0 per acre. This was upheld on second 
appeal. In Karmari the rate was Rs. 3-7-0 and there was no second appeal. 


192 . The results of the commutation cases arc shown in Appendix XV. The 
„ . , cases decided in Pakribarwan thana were 

Results of the cases. i • 1 i *n tm h. 

some which concerned village Dhondha 
taken up in the South Monghyr operations hut subsequently transferred to 
Gaya. The first noticeable point is the number refused or withdrawn, and 
there is no doubt that many of these were withdrawn under pressure by the 
institution of suits for arrears of produce-rent. I took the villages where the 
bulk of the cases had been withdrawn and examined the District Judge’s 
registers to see in how many of these cases rent suits had been filed within a 
year after the institution of the commutation case. Out of 58 such villages 
rent suits had been filed in 27 and these suits were all for three years’ arrears 
so that it cannot, be said that they were due to the raiynts' ceasing to pay rent 
as soon as the section 40 application is filed (which they usually do). Owing 
to the delay in taking up the balance of cases this cause will certainly operate 
to increase the number of withdrawals. 


A comparison of the rents fixed with the avorago cash rates of the thana is 
instructive. 


Thau. 

Average cash 
| rato or thana. 

j 

Average chakath 
rate of thana. 

Avrrago rato 
fixed in 
commutation. 

Averago cash 
route of lands 
tdmilar to tlio * 
commuted. 

Average realization per 
eoro from crop-cutting 
•rperlmonte and <Jtbor 
available source* M 
found by original court. 

Arwul ... 

Dimdnagar 

AurarigaVad ... ... 

Nabinagar 

Rb. a. p. 

7 13 8 

7 0 0 

4. r» 2 

3 8 5 

Rs. a. p. 

8 8 0 

6 2 3 
■1 1! 0 
:i 1 6 

Rs. u. p. 
.0 1 6 

8 110 

8 8 0 

4 4 0 

R«. a. p 

8 0 3 

7 0 0 

5 10 6 

2 11 0 

Rb. a. p. 

15 6 6 

11 13 0 

10 1 1 

5 10 6 


The comparison shows, I think, the groundless nnture of the assumption of 
high realizations in produce-rents. It may be noted that the figures in tho 
last column except in the rare cases where they are based on genuine papers 
make no allowance for peculation. What that amounts to 1 b shown by a 
comparison with the chakalh rents. On the basis of these figures I think it is 
clear that the commutation in Aurangabad and Kabinagar were made at too 
high a rate. 


193 . There were appeals from both sides in most cases. The results 

are given in Appendix XVI. The one case 
Appeftls ' in Arwal which was reversed in first appeal 

was a case where a raiyat had applied for commutation having purchased the 
holding from the attested tenant. Commutation was allowed hy the first court 
hut as it appeared that there was no custom of transferability in the villago with¬ 
out the landlord’s consent which had not been obtained (the purchaser being a 
landlord of an adjoining patti), the commutation was set aside on the ground 
that the applicant had no locus standi. The result of the appeals was that an, 
average rent of Rs. 8-10-0 per acre fixed originally was reduced to Rs. 8-4-9 
periacre on first appeal and raised to Rs. 9-4-3 on second appeal. 
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194 . The trying of these cases was sufficiently difficult and it was not made 

more easy by the accusations of partiality 
Accusations of partiality. towards the tenants by the Settlement 

Department which were freely made during this period. If one starts with the 
assumption, which is quite natural for anyone not acquainted with the 

f iractical working of the bhaoli system, that bhaoli rents as realized average 
rom two to three times the cash-rents for similar lands it naturally appears, 
unfair to the landlords to fix rents on commutation which are not much abovo / 
those cash-rents. When one realizes the fact, which I have tried in this 
chapter to prove, that this assumption is untrue in practice the matter assumes 
a different aspect. The weight to be attached to the evidence in those cases 
depend* entirely on which view one takes of the facts. I havo, I think, given 
good reasons for believing the view of the Settlement Department to be correct. 
It is open to any one to differ from this view but until it is shown to be wrong 
it is not open to anyone to accuse the department of dishonest partiality 
in following it. 

195 . Several amendments of section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, havo been 
, , proposed or indicated in the preceding 

Proposed amendments in section 40. 1 i ■» ^ 

v paragraphs, and it is unnecessary to repeat 

them except briefly. The main points are :— 

(1) Provisions are required indicating when commutation may bo refused 
and an appeal allowed against such a refusal. 

(2) Tenurei-holders as well as occupancy raiyats should have the power 
to apply. 

(3) Some machinery is required for revising commuted rents if condi¬ 
tions as regards irrigation change. 

(4) Some indication should bo put in the section that the , rents fixed 
are to be fair and equitable and possibly power given to officers to refuse 
compromised rents which are'neither. 

An example of the last point which has not been previously mentioned is 
given by village Hathiara, No. 237, thana Daudnagar. The average cash- 
rents for similar lands in the vicinity varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 per 
acre according to the blocks into which the aroa was divided, only 
a few being similar to lands held at more than Rs. 6. The average 
realizations as found from counterfoil rent receipts varied from Rs. 3 up to 13, 
the bulk being about Rs. 5 or 6 per acre. On first appeal by the landlord a 
compromise was filed in most cases greatly increasing the rents fixed by the 
Assistant Settlement Officer. A few of the raiyats repudiated the compromise 
but several admitted it, saying they had no option but to do so. A large number 
were absent. In the case of the absentees and those who repudiated the 
compromise the appeal was dismissed. On appeal to the Commissioner the 
petition of compromise was again filed in these cases and the. rent decreed 
accordingly. I quote one or two instances of the way in which this worked 


Tenant. 

Rate per acre 
ol similar caah- 
rent land. 

Reallzofion per 
acre from 
receipts. 

Rate fixed by 
AsKifitant 
Settlement 
Officer. 1 

Rate 
fixed by 
compromise- 





Jts. a. p. 

Ja'lupr • •• ... 1 

llomnn D.ibe ... ... , 

Ram Kisbun Mahto 

4 

4 

6 

■PhI 

■u 


8 0 0 
7 13 0 
9 3 0 


And there are numerous other instances where the rents are double what a 
fair rent would be. 








CHAPTER XI. 


IRRIGATION. 

196 . The importance of irrigation in the district of Gaya is well known ; 
T , , the effect of irrigation in relieving the 

importance and extent of .matron. dktricfc of liability to famine has already 

been pointed out, and the extent to which the crops are dependent on irrigation 
is clearly shown in Appendix II. No less than 55 per cent, of the net cropped 
area of the district is irrigated. This percentage is made up as follows:— 


Government canals ... ... ... ... 4'29 

Private canal* ... ... ... ... ••• 16'9tS 

Tanka and ahars ... ... ... ... ... 26'83 

Wells ... ... ... ... ... ... 5'98 

Other source*, principally direot irrigation from rlvera ... 1*77 

Total ... 64>'83 


It is difficult to say how far the relative figures for private canals and ahart 
are correct since in many cases the two are inter-dependent. The water from an 
ahar is often distributed through a channel while on the other hand ahars are 
often filled by water from a private canal. It is impossible, therefore, to separate 
properly the irrigation from the two sources. The combination of the two per¬ 
centages gives a" measure of the extent of private irrigation under landlords* 
control, since irrigation from wells and other sources is done entirely by the 
raiyats. The lowness of the figure from priyato canals or pains in Arwal and 
Daudnagar thanas shows that the inaccuracy of classifying subsidiary channels 
from the Sone canal as private canals which occurred in some thanas of Shaha- 
bad has not occurred here to any extont. This is confirmed by the fact that 
the area irrigated from the canal as recorded by the Settlement Department 
amounted to 78,213 acres. This area is almost entirely included in the thanas 
surveyed in 1912-13 for which year the area stated by the Canal authorities to 
have been irrigated from the car al was 84,033 acres, tho average for ten yoars 
being 74,563 acres. 

The following table shows how the irrigation in Gaya compares with that 
in other districts of Bihar:— 



Muzaftarpar 

Ssrau 

t'hamparan 
Parbhanga 
North Monghyr 
South Monghyr 
North Rhigalp r 
South Uhagalpnr 
Hal o a 
Shahabad 
Gaya 


1,565.391 
1,281010 
1,447,068 
1.692,813 
, 676,458 
794,013 
1 8:->7,178 

704,077 
1,'-73,503 
| 1,746,810 
1,828,763 


*6,960 I 12*77 


20,828 

104,424 ,16*14 
28,228 1 06 
109,391 t 8’4ft 
17,475 I 2 68 
338.104 j 
39.387 I 4*64 
253,008 36*08 
648,663 60 94 
781,848 41*62 
; 1,002,771 6.-KS 
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It will be seen that Gaya is only exceeded in the extent of irrigation by 
Patna, these districts being tho only ones where the irrigated area exceeds £0 
percent, of the net cropped area. In comparing tho percentages of irrigation 
from, different sources certain allowances must be made. In South Monghyr* 
and South Bhagalpurf a certain proportion of area irrigated from other sources 
should have been included in tho area irrigated from private canals and ahara. 
In ShahabadJ a certain proportion of area shown as irrigated from private 
canals is really irrigated from Government canals. It is probable, judging 
from the figures given by the Canal Department reproduced in paragraph 41 
of the Patna Final Report, that a similar mistake occurred to some extent in 
Patna also. In this caso the position of Patna and Gaya as regards dependance 
on private irrigation works is not very different. 

197 . The following table shows for the thanas and subdivisions in the 
„ ... district, the percentage on the net cropped 

r arja of tho area irrigated by various 

methods - 


Nirne of than*. 

Irrigated 

from 

walls. 

Irrigated from i 
Government 
canala. 

1 

Irrigated 
from private 
canal. 

’ 1 

Irrigated 

from 

| taakg and akart. 

Irrigate* 
from other 
eoorcoe. 

Total. 

Jahanabad Subdivision. 

i 






Arwal ... ... 

10' 10 

2982 

921 

16-76 

2-18 

68-07 

Jahanabad 

0-78 

•03 

3005 

24-75 

8-99 

68 60 

Total 

9-88 , 

9-59 

2337 

22*18 

3-41 

6843 

Auranoabad Subdivision 

Dandnagar ... 

3-82 

23-40 

2-60 

12T3 

■40 

42-35 

Nabinagur 

2-16 

■01 

487 

28-79 

*98 

37-84 

Aurangabad 

I 213 

8-32 

448 

22-67 

1-34 

36-94 

Total 

2-58 

8-92 

4-13 

21-79 

104 

38-41 

Sadr Subdivision. 







Town Gaya 

39'43 

• •• 

G-08 

36-74 

•06 

81-81 

Mufaasal Gaya ... 

4-69 

• M 

1602 

82-78 

-73 

61-22 

Tikari ... 

6-46 

•13 

21-46 

22-59 

1-22 

60-86 

Atri 

6-77 

••• 

19-08 

86-47 

•90 

63'22 

Barachali 

6-43 

•H 

12-41 

37-09 

1-73 

57-69 

Sherghati 

8-06 


11-04 

29-24 

1-95 

50-29 

Total ... 

6-14 

•03 

16-16 

30-82 

1-26 

64-41 

Kawada Subdivision. 







Nawada ... 

8-56 

ft 

4-67 

... 

8210 

31-24 

2-70 

74-60 

I'akribarwan 

... 

13-77 

38-41 

2-21 

69 OG 

Uajauli ... 

7-69 

... 

28*07 

23-59 

1-36 

60-71 

Total 

7 51 

... 

27-29 

31-61 

2-38 

68-79 

Total of the distriet... 

5-98 

4-29 

15*96 

26-83 

177 

51-83 


* South Monghyr Final Report, paragraph 137. 
t Bhagalpur Final Report, paragraph 207. 

J Shahabad Final Report, paragraph 314. 
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These figures >bow how dependent every part of the d strict except the 
north-west is ou private irrigation. The low figure :n Daudnagar apart from 
the Government canal area is due to the high land in the east of the thana 
around Gob. Tn the south the importance of private, canals gives way to 
ahara except in l!a.j uli where a number of rivers are available which are 
suitable for feeding pains. 

198 . Irrigation from the Sono canal is cot fined practically to the Arwal, 

Daudnagar and Aurangabad tbanas. The 

Systems of Irrigatiou-(a) Govorumont carats. < rom the anicut a t Damn and 

about four miles further north divides into two The Main eastern canal which 
was at one time intended to run to Monghyr District was only excavated for three 
miles as far as the Boon poor. river into which it falls. The branch canal known 
as the Patna branch canal runs north-cast, more or less parallel t,o the Sone river 
till it goes into I’atna district. The total length of the canals in the Gaya 
district is 44 miles and of distributaries 1G5 miles. The system of working 
has been, described in paragraph 41 of the Patna Final Report and neod not bo 
repeated. The rates havo recently been raised and are now— 

(1) rabi season leases from 15th October to 25th March at Its. 2-8 per 
acre ; 

(2) hot weather leases from 25th March to 25th June at Rs. 5 per 
acre, 


(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


leases during the same period at Rs. 2-8 for each watering; 
kharif season leases between. 25th Juno and 15th October at 
Rs. 4-8 per aero ; 

seven-year leases for block areas for any kiud of crop between 25th 
June and 25th March at Rs. 3-S per acre. 

As to the payment of these rates the usual custom is that in produce rent 
lands they are borne equally by the landlord and tenant. In cash rented lands 
the tenant pays tbe whole rate. 

199 . Well irrigation is principally used for the. garden or rabi crops 

growing near villages and it is not un- 
(4) Well irrigation. common for well irrigation to go on 

during the night, relays of men working the lift. Wells arc also used for 
irrigating sugar-cane when no pain is available. The total number of wells 
in tho district is 37,112 ; 29,325 being masonry wells and 8,087 earthen wells ; 
or l to every 49 acres o f net cropped area which is lower than any other South 
Bihar district. This is due to the large area where the soil is rocky. It is only 
in the north of the. district that the subsoil water is near tbe surface and there 
the irrigation is largely supplied from other sources. The records only show 
wells which are permanent or at least constructed to last for more than a year, 
hut a certain amount of irrigation is done from temporary wolls which fall in 
again after use. The mat is not largely used in Gaya, the great majority of 
wells being utilized for irrigation by means of tho bucket and lift. 

200 . Tho irrigation from pains and ahars is tho most important in Gaya 

as these two sources between them arc 
(c) Pm ns and Ahafs. responsible for irrigating 43 per cent, of 

the net cropped area. 

In tho south of the district close to the foot of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
where the slope of tho ground is sharp and the watershed between tbe rivers is 
well marked, there is not a great scope for pains which never get very far from 
the rivers giving rise to them. Most of the upland irrigation is done from 
ahars w'hich store rain water. As we go north the slope becomes gentler and 
the watersheds not so marked. Tho result is that the pains are ablo to traverse 
tho ground between the rivors and the altar is used as a store-house for pain 
w'ator rather than a, mero catchment basin. The difference between the two 
sets of conditions will be clearly seen by examining the irrigation maps of thana 
Barachati and Jahanabad and the figures given in paragraph 197. 

An a bar as is well known consists of an embankment or alang across the 
lino of draiuage with two side embankments or bandhuas running backwards up 
tho line of drainage, i bus forming a catchment basin or storage place for 
water. Sometimes there is spill weir in tho alang called a chahka or one at the 
*>"4 of the bandhua called a Icanwa to provent an excess of water accumulating. 
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When the water is required it is either got by cutting the alqng or by 
opening a pipe, either pakka or made of a far tree trunk through the alang, 
which at ordinary times is closed. 

A pain or irrigation channel may be of any size. The smaller ones are 
those found originating in ahars an carry the water of the ahar to places 
where it is required. The larger ones have their origin in rivers. Where 
the river is deep with a clay bed such as the Poonpoon or the Jamuna the 
water has to be raised and this requires a substantial bandh across the river. 
The result is that from such rivers the pains are few. The other more numer¬ 
ous class flf rivers have high sandy beds with low r banks and the mouth of the 
pain is an opening in the river bank. When the river is high the water flows 
in naturally. When the river is low the water is turned into the pain by 
erecting an embankment across the flow of the river or by cutting a Channel 
with a sand plough (kurur) into the underlying sand in which there is gene¬ 
rally water. The beds of these rivers are usually high so that this does not 
make the pain unnecessarily deep and the fact that the slope of the country is 
marked soon allows the bed of the pain to rise to near the level of the ground 
while still retaining sufficient fall to ensure the flow of water in it. In his 
“ Notes on Gaya” Dr. Grierson explains this at length and shows also why it is 
desirable that the pain should take off at a curve in the river. It is this very 
arrangement, however, that increases the probability of the river’s course being 
diverted down the pain as occurred in the case of the Sakri river, which some 
years ago diverted its course down a pain near Worsleyganj covering the 
country with sand and rendering useless the pains taking off from the river 
just below. The question of the control over these pains will be dealt with 
later. 

The larger pains divide off into branches ( sliakhs ) the water flowing int° 
these branches either naturally or by being diverted at particular times by 
embankments (garandis) in the main pain. The water is taken from the 
pains to the ffelds by lifting wdth lever and bucket ( latha hmri) or similar 
method by cutting an opening ( mohana) in the bank w’hich may or may 
not lead into distributary channels (tanrua, karaha, bhokla). Although the 
word mohana means ‘the opening ’ it is commonly used in the district to mean 
the channel leading from the opening. Very often the water from a pain is 
not used to irrigate the ; fields directly but is stored in an ahar and is distri¬ 
buted from that ahar when required. 

Where water is taken by turn from a pain ( pambandi) the village whose 
turn it is erects an embankment usually near the place where the pain leaves 
the village so as to raise the water to a sufficient level to flow r into the side 
channels When its turn comes to an end the village with the next turn 
having previously prepared its own embankments has the right to cut the 
embankment erected by the village whose turn has ended. Other customs iu 
respect of parabandi are dealt with in para 208. 

201. Irrigation from other sources is of minor importance. Such irriga¬ 

tion is usually direct irrigation from 
id) Irrigation from other sources. ri vers. The water is lifted either with a 

bucket and lever or a karin (water scoop) or chanr (swing basket). If the 
level of the field above the water is at all great a double lift has to be used. 

An arrangement occasionally made, e. g , on the Khun river nearKannanj, 
thana No. 255, thana Nawada, is to have a masonry well built close to the river 
hank w r ith a passage connecting it wdth the river. This is known as a kanari. 
They are so big that usually four lifts can work in each. 

202 . It is obvious that the reccyd-of-rights in Gaya would be incomplete 

without a record of the - various irrigation 
The irrigation record. rights and customs that exist. In the first 

year’s area the system of making these records which had been adopted in 
South Bhagalpur, South Monghyr and Patna was followed. Por irrigation 
from Government canals no record was required, the irrigation being done by 
contract. As regards private irrigation, in each village a record was made of 
each source of irrigation in that village showing wdio constructed it and whose 
duty it was to maintain it, the area and position of the land irrigated from 
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it and any special customs regarding it. For pains which affected more than 
one village a descriptive record was made showing the arrangements made for 
getting the water into the pain, the rights of the various villages in the water 
and the arrangement for distribution. While these records did well enough 
for the fairly simple pains in that area it was found that it was difficult to 
ensuro that the information was complete on every point, and to find informa¬ 
tion as to a particular point it was often necessary to read through the whblo 
record. Two forms were therefore drawn up—one for the village irrigation 
record (farcl abpashi) and one for the record of rights in irrigation schemes 
affecting more than one village. Details of these forms as sanctioned by the 
B tard of Revenue in letters Nos. 17-110-5, dated the 9th December, 1914, and 
17-110-7, dated the 14th January, 1915, are given in Appendices XXIV and 
XXV. It was thought that these" would provide for the additional complications 
that were expected in the second year’s area. 

This hope was not fulfilled in respect of the pain records and great difficulties 
were experienced in arranging the information in the form so that it should be 
intelligible. Several methods of arrangement were tried, and that finally adopted 
is due "to Mr. J. R. Dain, i.c s., who was in charge of attestation camps in thauas 
Jahanabad and Tikari where the most complicated systems occurred. The 
principle was to arrange the plot number of tho pain in column 3 of the form in. 
order as they occurred alougthe pain and to make the order of villages in column 
2 depend, on this. Where a branch takes off a line is drawn across the form 
and the name of the branch written. The plot numbers on the branch are 
then followed out to its conclusion. If a sub-branch takes off from the branch, 
that is followed out to its conclusion before tho branch is resumed. It is easy 
at any point to see if a particular plot is in tho main pain or not, because the 
serial number is continuous for the main pain. If a branch takes off in the 
plot number the serial number of which is 5, the plots on the branch are 
numbered 5 (1), 5 (2), 5 (3). etc. If a sub-branch takes off in the plot with 
serial number 5 (3), the plots on it will he numbered 5 (3) (1), 6 (3) (2) and 
so on. It was necessary to have a definite rule for ascertaining if an offshoot 
should be trpated as a branch or not. Clearly it is only necessary to ti-eat it as a 
branch if it goes beyond tho village in which it takes off, otherwise it can be 
treated more simply as a channel from a mob ana and entered in column 4. 

The entries of mohanas in column 4 and those of bandhs, and right of 
taking water in columns <5 and 7 refer to the plot numbers in column 3. The 
entries in column 5 and column 8 usually refer to the villago in column 2 and 
those in columns 9 and 10 to the portions of the pain specified. These points 
are illustrated by a reference to the record of V.ajhiawan pain which is repro¬ 
duced in Appendix XXV with an index map and the rules for the preparation 
of the record which are reproduced in Appendix XXVII. 


203 . It was necessary to have some criterion as to whether any particular 

information should go into the general 


fard C Ta$r °* the 8ehome rec0ra3 " Uh thc pain record or into the fard abpashi and 
Jar “ pa it was clearly undesirable that any over¬ 

lapping should occur. It was therefore decided that the general record should 
only contain information as to rights of villages as between eaoh other. Any 
right or custom which related to tho distribution of the water inside the village 
was to be left to tho village irrigation record. The latter contains a reference 
to any pains that pass through the village but for details of their construction 
and cost, etc. a reference isjnade to tho general record. Cases often occurred 
of small pains lying in two villages, only one of which had any rights, or 
natural channels from which water was taken by lifts without any obstruction 
of tho flow. In such cases an elaborate record was unnecessary and the facts 
were entered in the fard abpashis concerned, since there was no conflict of rights 
between the villages. 


204 . As already stated the arrangement of the information in these 

records was not decided upon till late in 
record 3rrinistr ' tiVa 3ifficultl ° 8 in prepanng ttie the season of 1914-15. The result was 

that most of the records prepared on other 
arrangements had to be rewritten in recess. They were written up as far as 
possible from the records prepared, and any information which was lacking had 
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then to be supplied by local enquiries. In cases where inconsistencies were 
found or the check disclosed the fact that a change in the substance as well 
as the form was required the parties were giyen notice and heard before the 
change was made. In the third year’s area, attested in 1915-16, each camp 
had one or two munsarims who had been trained in writing these records in 
recess and consequently the recess staff in 1916 though it had to deal with 500 
records as against 400 in 1915 was about one-third the size and finished the 
work in less time. 

The principal difficulty in the field was to arrange for the preparation of 
records affecting villages situated in different camps. First • of all there were 
pains which ended in one year’s area, but began in another year’s area. 
In these circumstances the record of the pain was prepared as far as pos¬ 
sible in the first year and left to be completed when the area in which the re¬ 
mainder lay come under attestation. It was not found necessary to hold up 
the final publication of the records of villages affected by the pain as although 
the village irrigation records do depend on the general records, this dependence 1 
was in matters of detail which were not in general liable to be affected by the 
subsequent enquiries. The few alterations that had to be made subsequent to 
final publication were made under section 108-A. A different type of difficulty 
arose when a pain fell wholly in one year’s area but affected villages lying in 
moro than one camp. A definite rule'had t6 be made that the record should 
ho in charge of the officer in whose camp it started. As the record of the pain 
was, under the Board’s orders to be bound up with the reeord-of-rights of the 
villages in which it started, this was the obvious arrangement but it necessitated 
very careful arrangement of camps and centres so that the draft publication of 
pain records and the village records dependent on them should not be unneces¬ 
sarily delayed, and full discretion was given to the Assistant Settlement Officer 
in charge to make other arrangements if these would obviate delay. With this 
elasticity the delay was reduced to a minimum. 

When pains beginning in Gaya district ran into another district, a state 
of things which frequently occurred on the borders of Patna and Monghyr, the 
pain record had to be brought to an abrupt close, it being noted in the remarks 
column that the pain at this point went into another district. When 
the revision of the records of South Monghyr and Patna is taken up it will 
be advisable to examine the index irrigation maps of thanas Arwal, 
Jalianabad, Atri, Nawada and Pakribarwan to see what pains run into Patna 
and Monghyr from Gaya. There will then be no lack of continuity in these 
records as there is at present. 

205 . The forms for the general record are, it must be admitted after 

experience, unsuitable, and a set of forms 
Proposed new form of record. tas | )een devised (vide Appendix XXVI) 

which, if used at the next survey, will reduce the bulk of the record by half and 
render it easier to compile, check and understand. The difficulty with the 
present forms arises from the fact that it is necessary to compress into one 
form information of different kinds which is more easily expressed if given in 
separate forms. The present form, therefore, involves frequent repetition and 
cross references. The idea of the new forms is to separate the information 
into three parts :— 

(1) General information, such as details of construction and repair of 
the pain and similar information which can he most conveniently put in one 
place. This is shown in Form A. 

(2) Topographical details giving a list of villagesfin order along the pain 
on the present system showing mohanas, bandhs and right of taking water by 
lifts. This is in Form B. 

,(3) Finally form G shows the details of use and control of the water by 
pambandi and the rights of selling water. These are more conveniently shown 
according to villages. 

The simplification that would be introduced by these forms is shown by 
the fact that the extremely complicated record of the Tulbulia and Batahia 1 
pains referred to in paragraph 208 takes 16 sheets of the present form. It can 
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b,e entered far more clearly in one sheet of Form A, 2 sheets of Form B, and 
one sheet of Form C. 


206 . The intricacy of the records and, in the second year’s area, the 

necessity of re-writing them for the reasons 
Check and final preparation of the records. eKplaine d, made a VCl’y oaref ul checkin 

recess essential. The first step was to check the traco of the pain on. a stsalfi 
of two inches to the mile, which had been prepared in the attestation camp, witft 
the 16 inch maps of the villages concerned, to see that it showed every part 
of the pain. All the plot numbers borne by the pain in its course were entered 
in the trace. The record was then checked with the trace to see that eve*y 
part, of the pain had been entered in the record and it was then checked to 
see that it was in accordance, with the rules and that all cross references 
were correct. Finally it was checked with the village irrigation records of 
the villages affected to see that there was no over-lapping and that refer¬ 
ences from one to the other were correct, Under the orderaof the Board 
contained in letters No. 17-110-5, dated 9th December, 1914, and No. 17-127-2, 
dated 6th Juno, 1915, the traces were then combined into an index map (scale 
2 inches to the mile).for each thana, on which the pains were printed in blue 
and numbered. In the second year’s, area the plot numbers of the various 
portions of the pain were added in somo thanas, but this made the maps 
crowded and w'as dropped. A certain number of theso index maps were 
printed without the pains being coloured ar.d these were used for the record- 
of-rights. For each pain record one of these maps was taken and the 
pain concerned coloured up in blue and the plot numbers added where this had 
not already been done. The name of the pain in the reference list at the side 
of the map was underlined in red. This map will be found in the pocket of 
the volume of the record-of-rights containing the pain record, i.e., the volume 
containing the record of the village in which the pain originates, and can be 
easily found by reference to the general irrigation index map. Pains starting 
in one thana and ending in another are distinguished in the second by a 
letter added to the number. Thus a pain numbered (10 T) in the irrigation 
map of Jahanabad indicates a pain originating in Tikari thana. It is im¬ 
portant for courts to remember when using these maps that they arc merely 
index maps. For accurate large scale maps a reference must be made to the 
16 inch maps of the villages concerned. A caution to this effect is printed on 
the maps. 

Under the orders of the Board a copy of the pain record is filed with the 
record of each village affected by it. These copies are not the finally publish¬ 
ed record and are merely bound up with the record of rights for convenience. 
In case of any doubt a reference should be made to that record which as al¬ 
ready noted will be found with the record of the village in which the pain 
originates. A slip giving a reference to this villagewill be found in all the 
copies. The making of these copies, over two hundred in the case of some 
pains was very laborious and exceedingly difficult to carry out with accuracy. 
There are bound to be clerical errors in them and seeing that the finding of 
the volume containing the finally published record is an easy matter theso 
copies might be dispensed with in future. 


20T. Copies of the village irrigation record or fard alpashi were given to 
, „ ., , , landlords in the same way as the copies 

Co;ue B of the record for d.tubouon. Qf ^ If there ,y as any doubt 


which landlord should jfet it, when there was as to more than one claimant, 
the copy of the fard abpashi was given to the one who got the fhatians. 
A copy ‘was also given to the' jeth raiyat though it must be confessed that 
it is doubtful if he or any one else in the village can be depended on to repre¬ 
sent the raiyats ’ interest if it comes to a question between them and the 


landlord. 


No copies of the pain records were given to the raiyats as it was thought 
unnecessary seeing that the record concerned relations between villages 
rather than between raiyats. A copy was given to every landlord who got 
copies of the Ichaiians under the rules, provided that he held at least an eight 
annas interest in one village irrigated from the pain. No landlord, however, got 
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more than one copy though he had several villages concerned. This was diffi¬ 
cult to arrange and there was a certain amount of confusion in the distribution 
of these copies in the second year’s area. For the third year’s area, however, a 
small staff worked out the distribution, and notes of the irrigation records which 
the landlord was to get were made on each maliki receipt, and there was no 
trouble in the distribution at recovery. Copies of the irrigation maps wore not 
distributed, but a certain number were printed for sale. 


208 . The general methods of irrigation have, already been described, and it 
T . :. , is now proposed to examine more closely 

lvngatioa customs. . 1 J , , „ , / 

the customs that have been found to 
exist in the application of those methods. The most important customs are 
those that occur in connection with parabancli or the distribution of -water by 
turns. It is clear that without some arrangement of distribution in complica¬ 
ted schemes, somo villages Would get no water at all when the supply was 
limited and the demand strong. This combination of circumstances usually 
happens about Septembcr-Oetober. We therefore find that the parabandi 
arrangements usually begin about the beginning of Asin and last for as long as 
necessary (ta zarurat) or to .some fixed (lato. At other times of tho year it is 
usual to leave all branches open. This is the meaning of tho printed entry at 
the top of the remarks column which does not apply in the case of pains in 
w hich there is no parabandi. 


Parabahdi is not found only in pains. Instances occur when two pains 
taking off a river have a parabandi in the water of the river (e.g., the Dahiar 
pain and Belahari pain iu thana Baraehati). Parabandi between two pains 
issuing from the same altar has also been found. Instances of parabandi 
except in pains are rare, however, and do not call for special notice. 

The first question that arises as regards parabandi in pains is as to what 
happens if during the parabandi the water ceases to flown Does tho village in 
whoqo turn this occurs start again where it left off or does it lose its turn ? The 
latter is the general custom to whit»h we have found only one exception in tho 
district, namely in the Dliardhari pain in thana Baraehati. Elsewhere the 
invariable custom is for f arabandi to depend solely on the time at which it 
begins. Thus to take the record reproduced in Appendix XXV. The total cycle 
lasts for 17 days. Suppose that parabandi begau on 1st October (the actual 
date is determined in tho way laid down in note (4) in the remarks column 
opposite serial No. 3). On October 14th owing to a block at the mouth of the 
pain water ceases to flow and the block is not removed till October 19th. On 
October 14th village Majhar, serial No. 13, is having its tarn of four days 
which began on October 13th. When water-flow is established again on tho 
19th it will not be Majhar that starts taking water but Majhiawan, serial 
No. 19, which has the first turn of six days which would in the ordinary course, 
have begun on the 18th October. In the Dhardhayi pain of thana Baraehati 
the custom is that matters go on again from tho point where they left off. 


It is clear that some sort of rule liko this is essential, and on the whole it 
works fairly. Tn a recent criminal case where trouble occurred over a dispute 
as to who should begin irrigating after an interruption of this kind the matter 
was complicated by a plea that in addition to the turn allotted, each 
village had an additional time to allow of the level of the water, banked 
up against an embankment in the pain to reach tho higher level of the 
distributing, channels. This plea was accepted thongh it has no founda¬ 
tion in fact, and as tho District Judge had pointed out, introduces an 
uncertain element which it was tho object of tho • system to get 
rid of. Tho paras include in every case all the time necessary for brino- 
ing the water to the place required. Where special arrangements are 
required, these are made independently. Thus, especially when the village 
having the first turn is at the end of tho pain, extra time is added to its first 
turn to allow for the slowness of the flow for tho first time in a dried-up sandy 
pain. Such an instance is found in the record in Appendix XXV (vide note in 
remarks column of serial No. 19). This period is known usually as khurbhija- 
toan (hoof-wotting) or chulah Jala wan (stove-burning), both of -which terms show 



the amount of water required to indicate that parabandi may begin. The 
latter term is little obscure but compares the provision of sufficient fuel to a 
stove or oven to make it cook to.the provision of sufficient water to the dry-bed 
of the pain to make it irrigate. This is, of course, only added to the first turn 
of the villago aud not to subsequent turns. 

Occasionally complications occur owing to there being more t^an one 
parabandi in the same pain. This is illustrated by the ease of the Tulbulia and 
Batahia pains in thana Nawada which both take their rise from the river 
Kliuri and after a time join and form one channel. The villages in the latter 
part of the joint system each have two paras, one in the water of each pain. 
The cycle in the Tulbulia pain is 192 hours the turns being measured in hour 
and that in the Batahia pain is eight days the turns being measured in days. 
Thus village Malikpur, No. 338, thana Nawada, has the first turn of 64 hours in 
the Tulbulia pain and the second turn of two days in the Batahia pain. 

These pains also illustrate the occurrence of parabandis in branches. Such 
parabandia are of two kinds. It may occur that in the main cycle a certain branch 
has a turn and this turn is subdivided among the villages on the branch ; or it 
may be that a village having a definite turn in the main cycle takes water in 
that turn through a particular branch. The latter class is illustrated by the 
above pains. Village Goghar Karabi, No. 340, thana Nawada, has no para in 
the Batahia pain but has the second, fourth and sixth turns of 7 § hours, 18 hours 
aud seven hours respectively in the Tulbulia pain. The first turn is taken from 
one branch the third from another and the second from the main pain. 

This case of the water of one pain flowing through another is not unique. 
It occurs also in the Jamuna pain of thana Mufassal Gaya. Through part of 
the course of this pain the water of the Bara Kasulpur pain also runs. When 
the water of the latter pain is about to enter a stick is placed in the Jamuna 
pain on which the height of the water is marked. As long as the water of the 
combined pains is above this level, the Bara Rasul pur pain which takes 
off again lower down is allowed to draw off water. If the level falls below 
the mark the water of the Bara Rasulpui pain is stopped and the villages 
Berved by it in the other side of the Jamuna pain get no water. 

Parabandis are not always invariable. Thus in the group of pains just 
north-west of Gaya belonging to the nine annas Tikari estate, of which the 
Jamuna pain and Bara Rasulpur pain are two, changes are often made by the 
estate in the parabandi to suit its convenience. These changes may be perma¬ 
nent or temporary. Thus when the Jamuna pain was constructed it was found 
to be more convenient to serve some villages from it than from older pains. 
The parabandis were accordingly re-arranged and thus will be found different 
from those stated in the Lai Bahi which is an ancient record of irrigation rights 
of the villages of the Tikari Estate. Where the rights of other landlords are 
affected, however, such changes cannot be made and the seven annas Tikari 
estate villages on the Amjhar branch of the Chakand pain still retain the old 
paras as noted in the Lai Bahi, though the paras of other villages on the pain 
have changed. 

Temporary changes occur where all or most of the villages on a pain belong 
to the same landlord. Thus the nine annas Tikari estate often varies the order 
of. the parabandi on the Jamuna pain when one village whose turn comes later 
in the ordinary course is in special need of water. 

Occasionally indeterminate parabandis are found. Thus in tho Aliani pain 
of Atri thana a group of three villages has a turn of three days which is 
distributed among them as needs dictate. 

Internal parabandis inside a village between the various pattis are some¬ 
times found. In village Bar, No. 765, thana Sherghati, which has the last para 
of eight days in the Bar pain, this eight days is divided up into shares among 
the pattis. The shares, however, total to eight days two pahars and the internal 
parabandi begins from the north. The explanation is that the last para is put 
at two pahars longer than it really is because that patti gets all the water left 
in the pain when the eight days ctome to an end. 
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Indications of numerous other customs and incidents will be found by 
referring to the rules in Appendix XXYII which shows how they are provided for. 

209 


Dating the attestation season of 1914-15 enquiries were made in every 
„ camp into the cost of construction and 

Cost of irrigation to tbe landlords. , 

b upkeep ot irrigation works as compared 

with the area irrigated by them. The average annual cost of repair was 
generally not difficult to ascertain where the landlord had papers, but the cost of 
original construction had in almost every case to be estimated except for such 
works as wells. These estimates were liable to be excessive for three 
reasons:— 


(1) The original earthwork done in pains was probably not so much as 

would he required now to give a pain of equal depth and width, 
owing to scouring, 

(2) A large proportion of the labour for the original works was given 

by raiydts free. Even now-a-days the custom of assembling one 
man from each house to assist in annual repairs is in full force. 

(3) The rates paid for hired labour were less than present rates. 

The follow ing results were found :— 


Class of work. 

| No. examined. 

Cost, 

Annual cost of repair. 

Area irrigated in acres. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Pains 

75 

3,54,389 

10,015 

39 7S8 

Ahars 

103 

94,483 

3.352 

14,538 

Walls 

223 

32,480 

443 

3,670 


If we allow 10 per cent, on the capital cost plus the annual cost of repairs 
aR the annual cost to the landlord, this gives the following costs per annum 
per acre:— 


Pains ... .. ... ... ... Re. 1-2. 

A/tars ... ... ... ... ... 14 annas. 

Wells ... ... ... ... ... Re. 1. 

There are certainly superior limits for the reasons given above, though the 
exaggeration is reduced by the fact that the area shown as irrigated is probably 
too large. Dr. Grierson says that an average altar with a pet of 100 acres costs 
Es 325 to make, whereas the average cost of the altars taken was over Its 900. 
Taking everything into consideration it is doubtful if irrigation costs the land¬ 
lord much more than 8 annas an irrigated acre. Considering the return he 
gets from produce-rents for this expenditure it is hardly a justification for raising 
his share of the produce. 


210. It has always been taken as an axiom that raiyats would not be 
. , , . , . . able to manage pains themselves but this 

Control or patns bv raiyats. . ,, . . J ■ 1 . 

is possibly due to the tact that they have 
never been put in a position to try. The success of Co-operative Credit has been 
n startling proof of what can be (lone if proper organization is carried out, and 
there appears no reason why this should not be extended to irrigation matters. 
In the last year’s report of the Bengal Registrar of Co-operative Societies there 
is a reference to an irrigation Co-operative Society in Midnapur district, and it 
would be an interesting experiment to start one in Gaya. The society would 
at first only look after the irrigation sources in the village. Later on no doubt 
the societies of several villages on a pain could combine into a union for 
xna.naj.dng the pain. It was reported that in village Baliari, No. 61, thana 
Navvfnla, the Co-operative Society controlled the irrigation from altars. On 
enquiry, however, it was found that one of the co-sharer landlords had merely 
taken a loan from the society for repairing an ahar. The possibility of the 
control of small pains by raiyats is not a mere dream, because in the Palankia 
pain, in thana Sherghati, it was found that the raiyats of the villages which 
it served refused to allow its extension by the landlord into a neighbouring 
village that he had purchased. 
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211 * Almost as important as the obtaining of water is the arrangement 

for letting it to go when irrigation is 
Ni s ar ' finished which is known as nigar. There 

are two sorts of nigar —one is the letting off of water from ahars when no 
longer required so as to allow rabi crops to he sown in the bed of the ahar ; 
the second is applied to the letting off of water from the paddy fields and is the 
more important of the two from the agricultural point of view. The first time 
the water is let off is two or three days after transplantation of the paddy in 
order to prevent the seedlings rotting and to give them tone. The second 
nigar is done in the Dttra asterism, the one immediately before the Hathiya, 
and the fields are allowed to dry to an extent so that in clay soil the ground 
will not give beneath a horse. This nigar is held to be a very beneficial to the 
crop whence the proverb —Uttra ka nigar Hathiya ka singar. Nigar in Ultra 
beautifies the crop in Hathiya. It is, however, only dono w'here there is a fair 
certainty of water being obtained during the Hathiya, i.e., where water from 
canals or ahars is available, or where there is every expectation of rain. 
Otherwise it is not done. The third and last nigar is daring the Siwati 
asterism in Kartilc when the ears of the paddy have formed. It is done sooner 
in clayey soils, when the ears are a little more than half formed, because those 
soils retain sufficient moisture to complete the formation and at the same time 
render it possible to sow rabi crops, such as khesari, etc., which has to be done 
at the end of the Chitra asterism. The custom of nigar is so well recognized 
that usually no friction arises while it is carried out according to the natural 
slope of the ground. Even the raiyats whose lands are on the lowest level 
recognize the fact. The question of nigar from one village into another is 
sometimes important and a note has been made of this in the reeord-of-rights 
of the third year’s area whenever necessary (vide rule 33, Appendix XXVII). 
It was not done before, because the necessity for it had not been realized. 

212 . For many years past, in fact ever since the report of tho Indian 

Irrigation Commission, 1903, the question 
Propose legation. of legislation in respect of these private 

irrigation works has been under consideration. It wall have been gathered from 
what has gone before that the principal objects for which such legislation is 
necessary are— 

(1) to ensure that such irrigation works are kept up.. 

(2) to enable control to he exercised over them so that rights are not 

infringed or damage caused. 

Tho necessity of the first is due to the fact that unless these works are kept 
up the cultivation of a large part of the district will suffer. There is always a 
tendency for the more extended systems to deteriorate owing to the subdivision 
of estates and the consequent lack of unity among the persons responsible for 
the upkeep. This tendency is kept in check by t he prevalence of the produce- 
rent system. As long as the landlord’s rent depends on the Crop, there is a 
stimulus for him to keep up the irrigation. The bhaoli system on its 
merits is a bad one, and if other means can be devised for keeping up the 
irrigation system it will probably disappear. 

Tbo second object is to prevent occurrences such as the change of course of 
a river through a pain with no proper head-works, and to prevent the construc¬ 
tion of new works which would injuriously affect the supply of water to 
established works. 

213 . The first object can be obtained by giving the Collector power, on 

satisfying himself that an irrigation work 
The upkeep 0 f irrigation works. is not being properly kept up, to call on 

tho persons responsible to repair it. The names of these persons will be found 
in the irrigation records, and in the case of large pains the shares which the 
various parties have to pay for the upkeep of each portion are clearly specified. 
If after a reasonable time they fail to carryout the order, the Collector could 
have the repair done himself and recover the cost from the parties concerned. 
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Such repairs would usually consist in cleaning out pains or restoring the 
embankments of ahars and once done there would be no necessity to repeat the 
repair for a few years. If it was found that the stimulus of paying more for 
having the repair done by the Collector was not sufficient to induce the persons 
responsible to maintain the work, the process could be repeated, but I doubt if it 
is necessary to saddle Government with the trouble of running the work until it 
is clear that the persons responsible have no intention of maintaining it and 
that the work is of sufficient importance. This would get over the difficulty 
of petty works. The Act would apply to all irrigation works, but the Collector 
Avould have discretion as to whether he would carry out repairs in any parti¬ 
cular case. It might be quite legit imate for him to do this even in a small 
work in the hope of getting the person responsible to realize their responsibility, 
but the work might be too petty to be taken over by Government. In such a 
case if the persons responsible were not sufficiently stimulated and nobody else 
concerned, e.g., a co-operative society, could be got to take over the work, it 
would be left to its fate. Then would come into operation the proposed amend¬ 
ment to section 40 (vide paragraph IBS'! and, if rents of holdings dependent on 
this work for irrigation had been commuted on the understanding that the work 
would be kept up, they would be revised. 

It is important, I think, for Government to delay taking over the administra * 
tion of these works as long as possible. It is no easy matter to administer them 
in view of the very complicated systems of distribution, and I think power would 
have to be taken to depart from the record-of-rights if it was found possible to 
introduce a simpler administration without affecting appreciably the equity of 
the distribution. For instance, it might happen that Government took over the 
administration of two closely connected systems which were separately worked 
and could improve matters by altering the system much on the same way as the 
9 annas Tikari Estate has done in the case of the Jarnuna, Chakand and Bara 
llasulpur pains. Even so the difficulties of distribution which are usually 
managed by the landlord’s servants remain and if as a result of the commutation 
of rents the number of landlord’s servants is reduced, as it ought to be, a 
subordinate agency with every facility for extortion will be brought into being. 
It is therefore only in the last resort and in the case of really important works 
that Government should step iu. 

One difficulty arises in this matter. Although the cleaning of pains need 
usually only be done at intervals of some years, some work, such as making an 
embankment or digging a channel in a sandy river bed, may be necessary 
annually. Is the Collector to take this up as an ordinary item of repair ? 
The difficulty is that unlike the cleaning of pains or repair of ahar embank¬ 
ments it has to be done at a particular time. It cannot be said until that time 
arrives whether the persons responsible for the work will have it done or not. 
If it is not done the time for doing it will be past if any procedure has to l:o 
gone through before the Collector can take action. It must, therefore, be 
decided beforehand whether it is to be done or not. As a matter of fact, this 
part of the work is not very costly as it is done by the goam or assembly of 
raiyats who get generally nothing but their food, and only that if they have to 
stop more than a day. If the pain is cleaned out there would be every induce¬ 
ment to the persons responsible to do this last portion of the work and, even if 
it was not done, a substantial advantage would have been gained merely by 
cleaning and repairing the pain since it would carry water to ahars as long as 
the river was in flood If discretion was left to the Collector as to the extent 
of repairs (including the temporary embankment and water passage in the bed 
of the river) to be carried out, he would usually, in the first instance, omit every¬ 
thing but the cleaning and repairing of the pain itself. If this failed to induce 
the parties to do whatever work was necessary wheu the river was low (as it 
usually is when water is most required) then, on the second occasion of repair, 
lie would carry out the whole work and tills would give some idea as to the 
annual cost of maintenance which would have to he considered if G ivernment 
was going to take over the administration of the pain. 

214 . The second object, viz,, the control of irrigation works, may he 

considered under three heads :— 

Control of irrigation worts. (1) Prohibition against making new 

(l) Sanction for new works. works without sanction. 
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(2) Taking power to compel erection of head works, sluices or other 

regulating devices. 

(3) Enforcing the observance of existing rights. 

As to (i) I consider this is only necessary as regards pains and embank¬ 
ments in rivers or streams. The making of a new ahar is not likely to affect 
any rights beyond a limited area, and any persons affected have ample 
opportunity of knowing it and can seek their remedy in the usual way. A new 
pain on the oilier hand which takes water from a river may affect the rights of 
several persons lower down who may not become aware of the fact till the pain 
lias been made and working. Application for sanction should be made com¬ 
pulsory before such a work is undertaken. The Collector will then have to 
see who-is affected thereby. In Gaya this will be an easy matter because the 
irrigation index maps show all the rivers and the pains taking off from them 
and in the ease of two rivers the Morliar and the Bhagel across which are a 
number of embankments a record lias been prepared showing the rights as 
regards these and their position. Some provision will have to be made regard¬ 
ing notices because theoretically the right of every one using the river water 
below the offtake of the proposed pain or the proposed embankment will be 
affected. Practically, however, this is not so and if the persons immediately 
affected do not choose to object it may be considered likely that those further 
off will not be materially damaged. Probably special notices should be given 
to those persons responsible for the upkeep of pains taking off from the river or 
for embankments across the river within a distance of 10 miles from the pro¬ 
posed offtake or embankment, and a general notice to others. 

r Jhe Collec or would refuse sanction or grant sanction unconditionally or on 
such conditions as he thinks necessary to safeguard the rights of others. In 
particular the proposed pain should not be allowed to interfere with existing 
irrigation works not under tho control of the person who is proposing to 
make it. 

The same provision would apply to the extension of an existing pain or 
alteration of an existing embankment. 

215 . The power to require the erection of head-works or regulatihg ap» 

.. „ , , . paratus does not need much discussion. 

P 7 CreC ' ,0n 166 tlDg Power would apply to all works since 

the damage caused by an ahar bursting 
owing to its having no escape may be considerable. The persons responsible 
for the upkeep of the work would be called on to carry out the addition and if 
they failed to do so, it would be done by the Collector and the cost recovered. 

216 . A procedure for enforcing the observance of existing rights already 
(lii) Enforcing tho observance of rights, exists in section 147. Criminal Procedure 

Code, and this is ordinarily all that is 
required. It does happen however that the damage is done before pre¬ 
ventive measures can be applied and all that can be done is to punish 
the offenders under the Penal Code. This is small satisfaction to those 
whose crops have been damaged or even ruined by tho misappropriation 
of water which could have irrigated them. It is suggested that a special pro¬ 
vision to meet such a case is required which would enable the Collector to 
assess the damage and to recover it from those whose crops were benefited by 
the stolen water in such proportions as might appear equitable, having regard 
not only to the improvement in the crops but to the share which each person 
took in the diversion of the water. 

217. The only other proposal that I think it is necessary to refer to is one 

Other proposals. that when any one wishes to construct a 

new work or to extend an old one and is 
unable to do so because lie requ res land for the purpose which the owner is 
tmv illing to sell or rent he may apply to the Collector to place him in occupa¬ 
tion <4 the land alter he has paid compensation assessed on the lines laid down 
in the Land Acquisition Act. I regard this as an unnecessary proposal. 

r Ihc work may be a small one in which case it seems hardly equitable to 
apply compulsory acquisition in aid of purely private interests. On the other 
hand, if the work is sufficiently large to justify the application of compulsory 
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acquisition in the general interest then I think Government should take up the 
construction as a State work, Bx hypothesi there is initial trouble in getting 
all the persons concerned to agree to the construction and, even if the construc¬ 
tion is carried out by the compulsion of the unwilling minority, we have the 
seeds of future trouble as regards upkeep and they will have the advantage of 
a fertile soil in the well known tendency for difficulties to arise. The only 
result will be that probably sooner or later the work will come under the ad¬ 
ministration of Government in virtue of the provisions of the Act, and instead 
of starting with a well engineered project and a sound system of administra¬ 
tion Government will have to do the best it can with an established system 
which is difficult to work, at least by a State agency. 


218 . The majority of these irrigation systems are thoroughly uneconomic. 

They were constructed with a sole eye to 
Ultimate effect of legislation. the irrigation of a particular set of villagt s 

without any consideration for the area as a whole. There is consequently a 
great waste of water. Their upkeep is expensive compared with the irrigation 
carried out. It must be remembered that though the cost to the landlord is 
low as shown in paragraph 209 compared to the rates charged for canal water, 
there is a large amount of work done by the raiyats free of charge which is not the 
case in Government canals. In addition the irrigation from these sources is not 
certain by any means and it is probable that, having regard to these circum¬ 
stances and the improvement in crops, canal irrigation is as cheap to the raiyut 
if not cheaper than irrigation from pains. 


The ultimate effect of this legislation, it is to be hoped, will be that the 
majority of the important systems will come under the administration of 
Government and those that art; not will be in the hands of the large estates 
under enlightened management. It should then be possible to replace them by 
a system worked out with an eye to the district as a whole. This would .prob¬ 
ably consist in a series of permanent embankments across the rivers in the 
south of the district and large reservoirs at the foot of the hills From these 
sources would be fed a series of canals running along the watersheds between 
the rivers. It requires an engineering survey to say how much water could be 
made available in this way, but judging from the amount which is wasted at 
present it is probable that there would be enough to irrigate all the land 
irrigated at present and in addition a good deal more. 


CHAPTER XII. 


GOVERNMENT AND TEMPORARILY SETTLED ESTATES. 

219 A complete list of the Government and temporarily-settled estates 
will be found in Appendix XXX. Their previous history is given in Mr. 

Stevenson Moore’s report on the 
previous settlement of them in 1893 98. 

Hifitor y' It is only necessary to add some details as 

to the historv of the Sarwan TMaliul which have since come to light. This mahal 
which is sometimes still called the Wairani Mahal consisted of the toaimni or 
waste villages in Taluka Sarwan which were not settled at the time of the Decen¬ 
nial Settlement with the proprietors. These villages were sur\eyed in 1828 and 
summary settlements were made with the proprietors. This was at the time 
when they were held by Daim Bibi, Koshan Bibi, Amir-un-nissa, Afzal Biln and 
the latter’s daughter 'Hussaini Bibi {vide paragraph 29). These summary 
settlements alternated with periods of khan possession by Government up to 
1S iiO In 1838 the Superintendent of the Patna and Bihar Khas Mahals reported 
(Lev. Consultations, 17th April, 1838, No. 214) that there were 50 khas mahals 
in Taluka Sarwan, hut that arrangements were being made for their settlement 
under Regulation Vli of 1822. Only temporary settlements were contemplated 
as the villages were largely jungle. Accordingly in 1840 a survey was made 
and the Deputy Collector, Aga Ismail Khan, made a farming settlement with 
<oue Barkat All for 20 years. The proprietors objected to their exclusion. The 
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revenue authorities recognized the claim of the proprietors and ordered that 
they should r-’ceive settlement if they agreed to the jama which however was 
modified. It was directed that the jama should be fixed for ten years at the 
figure settled by the Deputy Collector and then revised, and after revision it was 
to be fixed for 15 years. The proprietors did not accept this and BarkatAli 
after two years gave up the settlement In 1843 a new farmer was found in 
Musammat Allan Bosun or Allan Bibi (probably an Anglo-Indian lady) of 
Patna who took settlement for 10 years at the jama fixed. On the expiry of 
this settlement in 1852 she continued to hold at the same jama till 1856 when 
a fresh survey was made. The local < fficials proposed a fresh settlement with 
Allan Bibi from ’856 to 1875 on a progressive jama. This apparently was not 
accepted because a settlement was made with Air. W. Hanvey, the Head Clerk 
in the Patna Commissioner’s office, who was also a part proprietor having 
{purchased the shares of Afzal Bibi and Hussaini Bibi for Rs. 9 0 in 1847. 
The settlement was made with him for 20 years from 185© to 1877 at a pro¬ 
gressive jama somewhat higher than that proposed for Allan Bibi. In 1878’ 
there was a fresh measurement hut no body would take settlement at the 
assessed jama so the mahal was settled summarily for one year with the old 
lessee on the jama offered by him. In 1879 it was brought under direct manage¬ 
ment but in 1881 was leased for ten years to a farmer Rang Lai Sahu but the 
lease had to be cancelled in 1884 owing to repeated defaults. 

Subsequently some irregular settlements of portions of land in vaiious 
villages were made on the ehakath system by Deputy Collector, Raj Krishna 
Narain, which were recognized by the Commissioner subject to examina¬ 
tion when the settlement operations of 1893-98 took place. At that settlement 
the mahal was recorded as the property of Government but this was evidently 
a mistake as the right of the proprietors to receive settlement has never been 
lost and they still Teceive malikuna. In fact shares in the mahal have been 
acquired by various outsiders among whom the principal is Babu Mad an Mohan 
Lai of Haswa. It is unknown on what records the information set forth in 
paragraph 45 of Mr. Stevenson Moore’s report was obtained. No reference can 
be found in the records to Mr. Chardon hut possibly he was the real lessee of 
1856 and Mr. Hanvey a benamidnr. That, however, is unlikely because 
Mr. Hanvey was prominent in the early history of the powahi abmab 
(vide paragraph 171) and gave a gonad in 1862 to the Brahmin who claimed it. 
The information as to the history of the estate has been extracted from the Urdu 
papers in the Collectorate and the details of the above settlements will he found 
separately for each village in the revenue settlement record of those villages. 
In the Collectorate registers Burhai Chak No. 46, thana Barachati, is 
also recorded as being in this mahal and some difficulty was found in ascertain¬ 
ing if it was really included. It is now in the hands of private proprietors 
And is recorded as permanently settled in the settlement records and after 
examination of the title of the present proprietors it was found to be not part 
of this mahal. 

Of the 4* villages now remaining in the mahal only 33 were taken up for 
revenue settlement as the rest are in lease to farmers for periods expiring after 
1918 as specified in Appendix XXX (villages < f this mahal hear tauzi number 
4750). The following figures show the total area and cultivated area, assets and 
in some cases the jama of the 33 villages now under revenue settlement at each 
of the previous settlements. 


Settlement of 1840. 

Setfclementlo 

I ! i! 

Settlement. of 1878. j Settlement of 1881. 

Present settlement. 

Jama 

m 

1&30. 

Jam a 
in 

1836. 

Total 

area. 

Culti¬ 

vated 

urea. 

Total L mill 

Total 

area. 

Culti¬ 

vated. 

area. 

! voted 
arc “- : area. 

ABSeta -' Iraa 1 

1 

Culti¬ 

vated 

area. 

ASBetS. 

Total 

area, 

Culti¬ 

vated 

ai«a. 

Assets 

6b9 

1,036 

27,514 

2,206 

1,550 

1,311 

43,037 

4,030 

3,0191 

TO 

0,509 

in 

1877 

44,373 

7,742 

19,899 

44,328 

16,573 

13,722 

44,550 

12,18? 

21,701 
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The areas are in bighas and the assets and jamas are taken to the nearest 
rupee. In 1856 and 1878 the mahal was settled as a whole, the jama for the 
41 villages in the settlement of 1850 being progressive from Its. 3,720 including 
malikana of Rs. 413 to Rs. 7,569 including malikana of Rs. 841. Thecoma in 
the settlement of 1878 was Rs. li,000 including malikana of Its. 691. 

It will he seen on what totally inadequate details of area the early settle¬ 
ments were made and how greatly the mahal has advanced in value. 


220 . Work under section 104, Bengal Tenancy Act, began in May, 1916, 
_ , „ , in the estates situated in Jahanabad. Babu 

jaiGHu beltlement. -i-* -*- -» \-r i ■», i . i . . • 

Ramu Lai Varma dealt with the estates m 
thanas Jahanabad, Tikari, Atri, Navada and Rajauli and the Dakhuer Mahal 
in thana Mufassal Gaya. Babu audhansku Bhusan Mitra began the work in 
the Sarwau Alahal in October, 1915, and disposed of the villages in thanas 
Shergkati and Barachati and those in thana Mufassal Gaya not comprised in the 
Dakhuer mahal. The work of rent settlement finished in July, 1917. The same 
procedure for testing the fairness of existing rents was followed as in Shahabad 
by comparing them with one-fifth of the gross produce. It was found that 
practically everywhere the rents in Government estates were well below this 
amount and there was ample room for enhancement on the ground of rise in 
prices. The rents were much lower than those in surrounding private estates 
which more nearly approached this limit. 


A detailed account of the results of the rent settlement will be found in 
Appendix XVII. The average increase given in cash rents was 16 per cent. 
The highest thana percentage is in Barachati where the increase was 23 per 
cent, largely due to the fact that several villages had been leased to thikadars 
who had settled land at unduly low rents. In JNawada the increase of 20 per 
cent. was due to the large rise in prices. In Rajauli thana the villages were 
found to be backward and in some of them no enhancement was possible. 
Practically all produce-rents were commuted under paragraph 437 of the 
Settlement Manual at the raiyats' request, the only rases where this was not 
done being cases where there- was a thikudar or ma/guzar who objected, and 
it could not then bo done except on a regular application under section 40. 
The work throughout was carried on in close co-operation with the District 
Officer. He saw the preliminary proposals before rent settlement was done and 
most of the questions raised were disposed of at this stage. 

As in the cases of previously surveyed villages dealt with under 
section 105 a careful comparison of maps had to be made before altering 
rent for an apparent alteration in area which sometimes turned out to be due 
to a mistake in area extraction. After draft publication objections under 
section 104- til were heard. There were 1,925 such objections altogether, most of 
which came from the raiyats. A few were filed iu the Dakhner Mahal on 
behalf of Government but on examination there proved mostly to be due to 
faulty jamubandis. In several cases raiyats had died and their sons’ names had 
been entered in the settlement record. zn comparing the record with the 
jamabandn which had never been corrected, though the patwari must have been 
well aware of the death of the previous tenants, the khas mahal authorities wore 
unable to find the name of the raiyat as entered in the khatian and put in an 
objection. Although a free right of transfer without the consent of the landlord 
admittedly exists it is very dlfficulr. to get it recorded m the jamabandi “doubt¬ 
less because the patwaris wish to realize their customary fees. In some of the 
khas mahals in Jahanabad thana attestation was delayed for 3 weeks while 
the jamabandis were brought up to date. In some cases they had not been 
altered since the previous survey. 


One matter that came to notice specially in the south of the district was 
the practice of making miadi or periodical settlements of waste land. The first 
settlement would be made for say 5 years at a certain rent. On the expiry of 
this a fresh settlement would he made for another period at an enhanced rent 
and so on. Many cases were found where the third period was running. Now 
if the first settlement was bona fide lease for the reclamation of waste land the 
first proviso to section 17S, Bengal Tenancy Act, operates, but it only dots so fo r 
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the first period. If the Jessee is a settled raiyat of the village, and he usually 
is, then if the land is resettled with him at the end of the first period he at once 
acquires occupancy rights and any subsequent enhancement of more than 2 
annas in the rupee is illegal. Where the first settlement is not a bond fide 
lease for the reclamation of waste land (and several cases of settlement of 
raiyats ’ abandoned holdings which do not come under this category occurred) 
the settlement gave the raiyat, if a settled raiyat, occupancy rights at once. 
It would be well, I think, to specify definitely when leases to which the 
first proviso to section 178 applies, are given in future that this proviso is to 
apply. This should ensure that the law on the subject is not overlooked in 
future (vide paragraph 160). 


The Assistant Settlement Officers’ settlement proposals, which will be found 
in the section 104 record of each village, will probably prove useful for 
reference as in the more jungly villages they often contain notes as to the 
possibility of inducing extended cultivation by improvements. 

221 . Goharpur, No. 330, thana Tikari, one of the escheated villages of 

Barati Begum’s estate, gave some difficulty 
Case of vi age (to arpur. as to its boundaries. The Revenue Survey 

map shows that it is adjoined on the north-west by a small village of 10 acres 
called Mathehak Arazi. At the time of the survey of 1803-98, this village was 
surveyed as part of Goharpur and, as it was then wholly uncultivated and 
mostly in the bed of the river .Yiorliar, the proprietress Musammat Parbati Kuar 
probably was unaware of the mistake. Subsequently portions became eultiva- 
able and were settled by the Khas Mahal authorities with raiyats of Goharpur. 
When the present operations began the revenue survey maps were examined 
and it was proposed to amalgamate this small village with Goharpur and this 
was provisionally done. At the time of cadastral survey this action brought 
the matter to the notice of Musammat Parbati Kuar who brought a boundary 
dispute case. The Khas Mahal authorities were undoubtedly in possession of 
the cultivated portion of the village so that under section 4J of the Survey Act 
the dispute should have been decided in their favour. The matter was, however, held 
up till rent settlement began and it was then suggested that in the amalgamat¬ 
ed villages the Khas Mahal authorities might agree to give up their claim and 
allow Musammat Parbati Kuar’s name to he recorded in thekhewat for the area 
lying in the Revenue Survey village of Mathehak Arazi as her title was 
undoubted. The Board agreed to this, provided Musammat Parbati Kuar 
agreed to waive all mesne profits. This she did and the record was prepared 
accordingly. 


222 . Twenty appeals under section 104-G were made to the Settlement 
„ , ... Officer and the results are shown in the 

Cases under section 104-G. 0 ,, . , » i 

following table:— 


Thana. 

No. of appeals. 

Uphold. 

Modified. 

Jahanabad 

10 

9 

i 

Tikari 

7 

3 

4 

Mul'assal Gaya 

1 

1 

0 

Nawada 

J 

2 

2 

0 


Usually the modifications were duo to small mistakes and disclosed no 
general errors. One cdfce under section 104-G (ii) wont to the Board. 
This was in village Pali, No. 296, thana Tikari, where certain tenants had 
acquired by purchase holdings exceeding 100 bighas in area. They did not 
cultivate these holdings themselves and had accordingly been recorded as tenure 
holders. After the time for an appeal under section 104-G (i) had passed they 
petitioned that they should he recorded as raiyats since the holdings which they 
had purchased from time to time had been recorded at the previous settlement 
as being the occupancy holdings of the then tenants. The matter not being 
cognizable at this stage by the Settlement Officer as final publication had not 
taken place was referred to the Board under section 104-G (ii) and the Board, 
after hearing the parties including the actual cultivators who had admitted that 
they were under-raiyats, allowed the claim. 
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223 - Appendix XXX was drawn up in connection with, the proposals for 

revenue settlement and this explains the 
Explanation of Appendix XXX. form of it since it was not proposed to 

resettle any village the term of the existing settlement of which expired after 
1919. The lands appearing in lists VIII A and B are portions of the old Barun- 
Bihta road. This road was formerly a Government road hut was made over to 
tho District Board. At or about that time the road was realigned in places and 
the abandoned portions have since been let out by Government or kept khas. 
No rent or revenue settlement was done in these lands. 

221 . In the case of Government villages held khas the rent settlement is 

the revenue settlement and no further 
Ro^ue SeU!cment - action was required after rent settlement. 

In tho case of Government estates on lease it had to be decided if the lease 
was to be renewed, and if ^o, on what terms, and in temporarily-settled estates 
the proprietors had to be offered settlement. 

Under the first head come the one village in list ITI-B, viz., Dodakatar, 
No. 853, Shcrghati and the four villages in list IV-B. The first village was 
held by a farmer, and it was proposed that when bis farm come to an end 
the village should be held khas. There is some doubt as to whether this 
village is really a Government estate or temporarily-settled estate. It 
has been treated as a Government estate, but certain persons claimed to be 
proprietors. Their names were in Register D, but they could not show 
how thev had acquired from the original proprietors, they had claimed no 
mulikana and the Collector did not admit their claims. As Register D is appa¬ 
rently not binding against Government the estate was left as a Government 
estate and the matter will be dealt with when Register D is rewritten. The 
present assets are Rs. 185 and the present jama paid by the thikadar is R. 87. 

Tho four villages in list IV-B are held jointly by Government and a private 
landlord each having an.8 annas share. The Government share was previously 
settled with the co-landlord, and it was proposed that this arrangement should be 
renewed. This proposal was accepted and the Government share in the four 
villages has been leased to the eo-lahdlord for 20 years from 1st April 1917 on 
a jama of Rs. 4,314, the assets being estimated at Rs. 6,313. 

Under the second head, villages in lists V-A, VI-A and VII-A, the 
most important estate was the Sarwaa malial partly held khas and partly 
leased to farmers. The proprietors were given notice, but only two made 
offers—Baldeo Lai, who had acquired a share of six annas or so, mado an 
offer at 70 per cent of tho assets except the miscellaneous assets of which lie 
offered 50 per cent, Madan Mohan Lai, who holds a one anna odd share, 
made an offer of 60 per cent of the assets in nine villages only. I decided 
that the malial must he settled as a whole following the previous settlements 
of 1850 and 187S in wdiich the mahal had been settled and not. held 
khas. This ruled out Madan Mohan Lai’s offer. ' As to the other offer it 
was necessary under the third head of section 10 of Regulation VII of 1S22 to 
take the w'ishes of the proprietors, the past custom affording no help. Nobody 
appeared but Madan Mohan Lai’s representative who said he had no instruc¬ 
tions. The largo majority of tho proprietors are now very petty and in reduced 
circumstances'and their general view, as far as I could ascertain from the 
Revenue Officer who had seen some of them wdien in the villages, is that they 
were content with the present state of affairs. In this case it was obviously 
inexpedient to make a joint settlement and the alternative was to make a settle¬ 
ment w'ith Baldeo La) as Sadr malguzar. This alternative on consideration 
was also rejected. The offer made by him was not of the amount contemplated 
by Article 6G7 of the Settlement Manual and there were no special reasons J‘or 
deviating from this rule seeing that the estate w'as a rapidly improving one. 
Accordingly, it was recommended that the estate be kept khas and that the 
villages temporarily leased to farmers should not be leased a sain but held khas 

The Board, however, have decided to settle the estate with Baldeo Lai. 
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As regards Ghuji, No. 831, thana Sherghati, the only village in list V-A 
which is not in the Sanvan Mahal, some of the proprietors offered to take settle* 
merit for 20 years at a jama starting at Rs. 400 in 1918 and rising successively 
to Rs. 6 L8-1-0 in 1923, Its. 896-1-0 in 1926 and Rs. 1,144-5-0 in 1929. The 
assets at present stand at Rs. 958-J 0-0 but there is a large probable increase owing 
to the falling in of leases held by malguzars. Allowing for this increase, the aver* 
ago jama comes to about GO per cent of the assets. Settlement on this basis wa» 
recommended and the Collector lias forwarded the proposal for sanction. 

Jadua Chak, No. 53, thana Barachatti, is at present held by tho proprietor, 
tho MahanUi of Bodh-Gaya. lie was asked to offer and he proposed a jama 
of Rs. 125 for a 40-year settlement. Tho present assets were Rs. 243 and 
there was every prospect of an increase. The existing jama is Rs/95 and as the 
increase to 70 per cent of the assets on Rs. 169 was a big jump it was recom¬ 
mended tiial thc estate be held Ihus unlesjB the offer was increased to one of 
settlement at Rs. 150 for 20 years. The Collector has ordered the estate to be 
held 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


225 . Gaya is the last district of Bihar to be surveyed and its completion 
, „, o , brings to an end the work started in 

Close of the South Bihar Sctloment. champaran in 1892 and carried on con* 

tinuously ever since. It is only a temporary finish, however, as the work of 
revision in North Bihar has already started. There is a great temptation to 
deal with tho history of these twenty-six years and to show that though changes 
in practice and procedure have been made their one object has been towards 
the*attainment of the original idea of Sir A. B. (now Lord) Macdonell and not 
to its change This, however, requires an abler pen than mine and space in 
this report is limitefl and all that can be done is to turn to moro prosaic details. 

■y/hen the Settlement closed, tho only work remaining to he done was— 

(1) The recovery of Rs. 517 for which certificate cases were pending. 

(2) Possible remands of cases under sections 105 and 106 the appeals in 

which had not been disposed of. 

(3) Possible new cases under sections 105, 106 and 10S-A in village 

Goharpur which was not finally published till 9th January, 1918, 

(4) Closing of accounts which awaited final verification by the Account¬ 

ant-General. 


The Certificate cases were taken over by the Certificate Officer of Gaya, 
and for the balance of the work Babu Sudhanshu Bhushan Mitra, Deputy 
Collector at Gaya, used his powers as Assistant Settlement Officer. 

The old files were sorted aud those not worth keeping were destroyed. Under 
Article 612, Settlement Manual, those have to be made over to the Collectors 
of ilie districts concerned. This has been done in Patna, Shahabad and Gava 
where separate files were kept for each district. Before that, however, the files 
were not so separated and in these circumstances files dealing with districts 
previously taken up have been kept for use by the Settlement Officer when 
revision is begun in Bhagalpur. 

The files of inspection notes and circle notes in Gaya have been provided 
with index maps showing the areas of the various camps which may prove 
useful to the Collector and eventually to the Revision Officer. 

Most of the ministerial and field staff have, I am glad to say, been provided 
with posts in other settlemmts or oilier offices. 

226. A list of the officers employed during tho Gaya Settlement is given in 

Appendix XXXI. To all but a few of 
Xonce of jincois. those as to tho ministerial and field es¬ 

tablishment are due acknowledgements for their assistance in carrying out tho 
programme particularly during the trying recess of 1915. 
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Special thanks are due to the covenanted Assistant Settlement Officers in 
charge on whose shoulders a vast amount of work falls when the areas dealt 
with arolargo as in Gaya. In particular, I would mention those who were in the 
Settlement for more than one field season, namely, Mr. A. B. Duncan, i.e.s. 
(sincedied from wounds received inaction), Mr. J. R. Dain, I. c. s., and Mr. J. 
A. Saunders, i.e.s. Mr. J. II. Murphy, now Deputy Director of Surveys, gave 
great assistance as Professional Adviser during the first two years of the oper¬ 
ations, and later as Offieer-in-charge of the. Bihar and Orissa Drawing 
Office, was responsible for the reproduction of the maps. The tkreo officers 
who were Assistant Settlement Officers at headquarters during the operations 
Muhammad Skainsuddin Haider, Pandit Lakshmi Misra and Baku Sudhanshu 
Bhushan Mitra deserve special mention for their hard and excellent work in 
that thankless.position. The latter was also responsible for good work in rent 
settlement in Government and temporarily-settled estates. 

Of the attestation officers I mention— 


Deputy Collectors. 
Babu Piamu Lai Varrna. 

Baku Pkani Bhusan Mitra. 


Babu Pulin Bihari Aikat. 

Babu Madhab Chandra Misra. 

Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

Babu Chandra Kumar Mathur (now Deputy Collec¬ 
tor) 

Babu Jag Datta ... ... ... 

Babu Bhupendra Nath Ghoslial. 

Babu Sukhdcv jNarayan. 


) both did well in 
( caso work also. 


The Khanapuri officers besides those included in the above list who did 
well are Mr. W. II. Lewis, i.e.s., Mr. \V. B. Brett, i.e.s., Mr. R. E. Bussell, 
i.e.s., Babu Rajani Kanta Sen, Babu Manoranjan Sinha (who worked well also 
as Assistant Settlement Officer, Cadastral Headquarters). 


To Babu Sudanshu Bhushan Mitra and Babu Sukhdev Narayan I owe 
much assistance in writing this report. 

Mr. P. W. Murphy, i.e.s., and Mr. J. A. nubback, i.e.s., were Settle¬ 
ment Officers during the first two years of the operations and any success in 
these functions must be largely due to the way in which they were started. 
To the former and to Mr. J. Reid, i.e.s., who wero Directors of Land Records 
during the period, I owe acknowledgments for their constant help and 
guidance in difficult questions. I am glad to record that the relation of 
the Settlement Department with the district administration was always 
good and we received every assistance from the Collectors, Mr. J. Whitty, 
I.C.S., and Mr. J. A. Ilubback, i.e.s., and it is to bn hjned that the maps 
and records-of-rights will materially assist in ful' c - administration. 
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APPENDIX I. 


lilST OF NOTIFICATIONS UNDER THE BlJNSAL SURVEY ACT (V OP ISC'1) AND THE BENGAL 
Tenancy Act (VIII os 1885) issued for the Survey and Settlement of the 

Gaya district. 

(Under section 3 of the Bengal Survey Act. 

1. Notification No. 923-T-. R., dated the 19th .Tune 1911. Authorizing survey of all 
'the lands situated within the external boundaries of thanas .Arwal, Daudnagar, Nabinagar, 
and Aurangabad. 

2. Notification No. 2543-R. (A), dated the 6th August 1912. Authorizing survey of 
all the lands situated within the external boundaries of thanas Jahanabad, Tikari, Afcvil 
Nawada and Pakribarwan. 

.3. Notification No. -Al^LR., dated the 2nd August 1913. Authorizing survey of 
all the lands situated within the external boundaries of thanas Rajauli, Barachati, Sherghati, 
Mufassal Gaya and Town Gaya. 

Under section 161 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

1. Notification No. 3490-R. (A), dated the 10th September 1912. Authorizing survey 
and preparation of record-of-rights in respect of the lands comprised within the external 
boundaries of thana Nabinagar, Daudnagar, Arwal and Aurangabad in the district of Gaya 
with the exception of thoso lands for which a record-of-rights has already been prepared 
under Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act in pursuance of the orders contained in notifica¬ 
tions No. 3075-L. R., dated the 20th November 1905, and No. 3002-T. R., dated the 24th 
October 1906, 

2. Notification No. A5|L R., dated the 2nd August 1913. Authorizing survey and 
preparation of records-of-rights in respect of the lands comprised within the external boundaries 
of thanas Jahanabad, Tikari, Atri, Nawada and Pakribarwan in the district of Gaia, with the 
exception of those lands for which a record-of-rights has already been prepared under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act in pursuance of the orders contained in notification 
No. 3075-L. R., dated the 20th November 1905. 

3. Notification No. IflLR., dated the 13th October 1914. Authorizing survey and 

S-^10 

preparation of reeords-of-rights in respect of the lands comprised within the external boundaries 
of thanas Gaya, Town Gaya, Sherghati, Rajauli and Baraeliati in the district of Gaya with 
the exception of those lands for which a record-of-rights has already been prepared under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act in pursuance of the orders contained in Notifications 
Nos. 3075-L. R. 3002-T. R., and 1G25-T. R., dated the 20th November 1905, 24th October 
1906'and 14th September 1907, respectively. 

4. Notification No. -f|LR., dated the 10th February 1916 Modifying notification,No. 
dated the 2nd August 1913. 

Under section 103-R of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 

1. Notification No. A B A.R., dated the 1st February 1916. Declaring that a record-of- 

rights has been finally published under sub-section (2) of section 103-A of the said Act for 
every village included in thanas Arwal, Nabinagar and Daudnagar in the district of Gaya. 

2. Notification No. s 8 TAR,, dated the 18th September 1910. Declaring that a record-of- 
rights has been finally published under section (2) of section 103-A of the said Act for every 
village included in thana Pakribarwan in the district of Gaya. 

3. Notification No, AtfLR., dated the 10th September 1917. Declaring that a record-of- 

S-15 i 

lights lias been finally published under sub-section (2) of section 108-A of the said Act for 
every village included in thanas Jahanabad and Town Gaya in the district of Gaya. 

4. Notification No. R., dated the 17th October 1917. Declaring that a record-of- 
rights has been finally published under sub-section (2) of the section 103-A of the said Act 
for every village included in thanas Atri, Nawada, Barachati, Rajauli and Aurangabad in the 
district of Gaya, 

5. Notification No. ALLR., dated the 3rd November 1917. Declaring that a record-of- 
rights has been finally published under sub-section (2) of section 103-A of the said Act for 
every village included in thanas Mufassal Gaya and Sherghati in the district of Gaya. 

6. Notification No.-^fl, dated the 6th April 1918. Declaring that a record-of-rights 
has been finally published under sub-section (2) of section 103-A of the said Act lor every 
village included in. thana Tikari in the district of Gaya, 
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Cropped area. 
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A. 

D. 

8,878 

93 

22,058 

47 

30,93*2 

40| 

7,230 

47 

0,340 

88 

16,408 

15 

30,070 

60 
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87 
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72 
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23,472 
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20,079 

00 

7,870 

89 

10.2*7 
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*3,307 

01 

168,782 
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Twice 

croppod. 

2fsi 

cropped area. 
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9' 



A. D. 
79,534 84 
120,897 11 
203,431 05 
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60,723 40 
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928 08 
89,587 06 
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A. D. 
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Total unculti- Total area. 
Name of Thwna. vated, oolumn columns 
9, 14, and 18. 9 and 20. 
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DIX II. 

Khasra. 


Cutturablo area other than current fallow. 
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Details of irrigated area as regards crop*. 

Number of wells. 
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tank* and 
aAarj, 
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source*. 
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Cereals and pulses. 
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i 

jg| 

12 10 

T3 












102 






Cfi 

Atrl 

119 07 

2(1 

74 

3,301 

61 

1,901 

80 

82 

73 


CO 


0 

m* 

8 00i 


Barachati 

731 81 

24 

15* 

4,289 

11 

7.113 

17 

203 



291 

17 


n 

73 

8 99 


Sborgbotl 

3,559 50 

140 

20 

2,973 

21 

16,484 

E3 



1,890 

00 


6 

62 

48 6 4 


Total 

3,301 04 

455 

37 

19,311 

60 

32,415 

80 

1,001 

88 

2.098 

48 


10 

01 

82 18 

« f 

Nowoda ... ••• 

1,087 00 

105 

20 

20,340 

27 

2,651 

24 

418 

91 


460 

62 


0 

68 

63 70 

•O 1 
c* 1 

£ 1 

l’akribarwan 

431 48 

55 

74 

6,169 

m 

1,962 

42 

83 

33 


118 

70 


0 

02 

7 43 

* l 

Eajaali — ... 

1,762 74 

109 

65 

5,011 

01 

3,119 

54 

100 

91 


134 

81 


2 

03 

0 09 


Total 

3.304 23 

270 

49 


81 

7,632 

20 

603 

14 


720 

42 


2 

93 

71 18 


Qrand Total ... ... 

11,211 04 

1,370 

72 

07,119 

56 

09,733 

28 

3,830 

40 

0,661 

40 


37 

20 

436 88 

fl 

















Agh» 

U 

‘53 

















£ 

•3 



j 













Miscellaneous 

0 

Noino of Than#. 

Condiments 
and apices. 
















O 

1 Sugarcane. 


Koda. 











<1) 

a 








Cotton. 


Vegetables. 


Yams. 



















l 

2 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



A. I) 



A. D. 

■ 



■ 



■ 


a 



A. D, 

. ~ r 

Arwnl 

0 4 


3,642 Cl 

■ 






■ 





77 25 

»i ci | 

















'o’rt 1 

Jubuuabad m. 

6 05 


0,223 27 

■ 



■ 1 



■ 


E 



109 88 


Total 

li or 

9,705 89 





0 

30 



7 

60 

186 13 

a r 

Daudnagar 

l oe 


8,092 30 









1 

37 


78 47 

cti i 

« d •: 

Xabiuagar 

22 oe 


1,267 60 


3 

63 


0 

14 



2 

88 


103 31 

s'[ 

Aurangabad 

20 IS 


2,325 71 


0 

72 






3 

30 


172 72 


Total 

50 17 

m 

E 



4 

26 


0 

14 



7 

65 

354 50 

r 

Town Gaya 

0 05 

u 


2 13 









19 

90 




Mnfasaal Gaya ... 

13 05 


2, 

403 87 


1 

23 






52 

66 


81 18 


Tikari 

0 50 


3,043 42 





0 

29 



2 

79 


80 91 

•s 

“ 

Atri 

% 87 


1, 

"81 11 


0 

11 






10 

02 


19 C7 


Barachali 

6 28 


711 35 


27 

68 






49 

64 


60 20 

f 

L 

Sherghati 

102 20 


2,610 47 


0 

77 


3 

00 



u 

75 


14 29 


Total 

120 35 

11,055 35 


29 

G9 


3 

35 


143 

60 

240 25 | 

a r 

Nawoda ... 

9 97 


4,214 04 









17 

80 


68 32 

I 

Pakribarwan 

0 71 


703 41 


0 

5S 






0 

63 


14 12 

*1 

Rajauli 

0 70 


G48 70 









9 

07 


7 0 


Total 

11 41 

* 5,02 1 15 


0 

68 

. 



27 

m 

mmm 


Grand Total 

199 40 

i 

i 

32,131. 20 


34 

02 


3 

85 


189 

0i j 

874 32 
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BIX III 

Statement. 


dai. 

Aghani. 

TCS, 

Dyes. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

crops. 



Cereals and pulses. 

Oil-seeds. 

Others 

etc. 

Indigo. 

Vegetables. 

Total. 


Rice. 

J| 

Bajra 
(millet). 

Other food- 
grains. 
including 
pulses. 

Til or 

JinjlU. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

A. 

D. 

A. D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A, 

1>. 

A. 

I). 

A. 

D. 

A, 

D. 

A. 

D. 




4 

51 

8,878 

93 

60,942 

34 

210 

67 

1 

84 

2,227 

83 

4 

ea 

1 

32 


9 

88 

22,053 

47 

121,031 

48 

643 

19 

63 

42 

1.S7B 

01 

5 

95 

1 

32 

■ 

14 

39 

30,932 

40 

187,973 

82 

1,259 

86 

65 

20 

4,105 

84 

10 

37 

1( , 



5 

89 

7,330 

47 

61,900 

71 

2,941 

17 

0 

44 

3,016 

83 

2 

36 

8 

24 


8 

37 

6,340 

S8 

44,708 

80 

5 

45 

O 

46 

4,301 

32 

233 

63 



04 08 

14 

45 

‘ 10,408 

16 

102,293 

52 

3,478 

67 

0 

74 

10,111 

36 

428 

65 

8 

24 

08 64 

28 

71 

30,070 

50 

198,033 

OS 

0,425 

29 

1 

04 

17.428 

51 

604 

63 

... 



19 

99 

382 

87 

392 

33 

5 

05 



G 

71 






121 

91 

0,623 

69 

88,053 

10 

4,438 

19 

4 

25 

4,490 

61 

15 

33 

... 


•*< 

10 

23 

7,868 

38 

02,103 

70 

1,017 

59 

2 

19 

1,143 

60 

4 

22 

i 

10 

««» 

3 

93 

5,610 

73 

48,907 

79. 

173 

07 

0 

60 

1,612 

74 

12 

41 

0 

13 


12 

05 

12,001 

85 

48,231 

28 

330 

56 

4 

55 

4,239 

45 

900 

53 

2 

03 


3 

50 

23,472 

76 

64,002 

94 

959 

94 

23 

73 

7,027 

6S 

2,008 

14 

4 

18 


172 

21 

59,643 

26 

302,111 

20 

C,934 

09 

35 

32 

18,520 

49 

3,004 

G‘2 

2 

00 


38 

08 

26,079 


134,833 

95 

05 

G9 

11 

29 

8,245 

92 

10 

40 




0 

60 

7,870 

89 

45,283 

06 

217 

46 

9 

65 

1.200 

33 

82 

39 

16 

36 


i 

71 

10,257 

73 

28,795 

58 

407 

ID 

14 

05 

3,627 

m 

127 

33 

19 

26 


| 33 

45 

43,207 

EL 

208,912 

57 

720 

20 

34 

89 

8,074 

04 

220 

13 

83 

00 

68 54 

j 253 

76 

103,702 

77 

807,900 

62 

15,339 

44 

137 

11 

48,128 

88 

3,800 

94 


crops. 


Cereals and pulses. 


Carrots 

and 

radishes. 

Olliers. 

Total. 

Rice (botoj. 

Wheat, 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Arhar , 

Other food* 
grains, Includ¬ 
ing pulses, 

so 

27 

28 

29 

30 

SI 

33 

33 

34 

A. 

D. 

A. 

1). 

A. 

1). 

A. 


A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A, 

D. 

A. D. 

11 

68 



73,634 

84 



3,408 

95 

0,065 

48 

17,013 

83 

1,624 

01 

33,737 15 

32 

83 

0 

70 

1,29,897 

11 

# 7 

29 

8,802 

64 

10,855 

82 

10,713 

42 

1,088 

65 

69,589 91 

44 

44 

0 

70 

2,03,431 

95 

7 

29 

12.211 

59 



. 37,62a 

25 

2.713 

60 

1,33.357 00 

7 

69 



00,042 

20 



11,053 

03 

5,310 

70 

36,624 

73 

2,616 

17 

30,748 79 

14 

01 

0 

01 

50,723 

49 

*"«•■ 


13,o41 

98 

3,500 

SO 

24,135 

14 

1,002 

48 

24,88s 99 

33 

45 

0 

63 

1,18,874 

02 

2 

00 

31,548 

52 

7,250 

85 

88,048 

78 

4,803 

06 

54,950 43 

64 

05 

0 

07 

2,20,040 

31 

2 

00 

67,143 

53 

16,062 

35 

1,46,808 

65 

9,374 

71 

1,10,604 21 

i 

31 



42 S 

08 



42 

94 

25 

37 

30 

10 

12 

23 

15 78 

32 

72 

0 

31 

09,687 

6 

«... 


10,960 

30 

4,916 

90 

14,144 

17 

7,311 

03 

30,497 19 

23 

38 

..... 


08,322 

49 



20,747 

93 

0,123 

45 

17,890 

50 

1,097 

05 

46,692 21 

0 

81 



62,594 

eo 



10,145 

92 

3,683 

45 

4.346 

47 

623 

89 

20,312 98 

ii 

Gl 

2 

28 

64,680 

60 



3,599 

42 

4,331 

09 

7,609 

82 

7,083 

87 

4,013 62 

13 

61 

0 

00 

60,797 

38 

4 

38 

10.350 

00 

7,602 

81 

16,769 

24 

G,2G8 

33 

7,642 (18 

92 

44 

3 

49 

3,42,310 

41 

\ 

38 

01,840 

to 

29,742 

63 

60,690 

42 

22,270 

40 

1,00,174 44 

27 

43 

2 

62 

1,42,534 

83 

. 


17,130 

85 

0,910 

24 

9,184 

00 

2,815 

45 

47,812 91 

15 

37 

13 

12 

47,000 

72 

0 

63 

11,083 

06 

1,506 

68 

6,649 

61 

1,058 

52 

15,294 77 

1 

4S 

2 

20 

33,639 

09 

0 

15 

3,406 

14 

2,1.64 

27 

4,312 

20 

3,827 

60 

6,570 70 

44 

28 

17 

81 

2,23,774 

04 

1 0 

78 

32,220 

95 

i3,r>8i 

09 

20,141 

83 

7,701 

66 

69,678 38 

235 

21 

«>2 

76 

9,99,157 

31 

14 

61 

1,03,422 

57 

79.900 

87 

2,65,287 

16 

42,065 

33 

4,22,SO 4 09 




























































































Condiments 

end 



Arwol 

Jaban&bau 


j J" Daadnagar ... 
g^'t Nabloagar 

S^ 3 I 

< b Aurangabad ... 

Total 

' Town Qasa 
Mufnesal Gaya 
► Tiltarl 
® Atrl 

Itaracbat! ... 

b Sherghatl 

Total 

• r Nawada ... 

*o I 

2-i l’ukrlbarwan ... 

5 | 

{*• b Kajanll 

Total 

Grind Total 


J-gC Amal ••• 

£ * (, Jahanafcad 

^ r Dauduagar 
g-e < Kftbinaear 
< (. Auraugalad 


f \ Town Gaya 
I Mufuesal Gaya 


. | Tikari ... 

•5 ■{ 

a5 Atri 

Barachati 
V. Sherghatl 


^ ^ Nawada 
E -j Pakrllmman 
^ L BojauJi 


Total 
Grant Total 


5,054 8-1 5,692 46 


6,134 35 6,0-17 78 


4,731 03 
8,934 87 
13,117 68 


26,314 48 



Fibres, 

Cotton, 

Mod), 

Other*. 

80 

40 

41 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

0 96 

629 27 

0 17 

1 83 

81 16 

... 

2 82 

600 4$ 

0 17 

0 64 

1,346 78 

0 84 

1 70 

... 

0 76 

4 07 

40 23 

0 18 

6 28 

1,383 99 

1 27 



14,214 f> 7 


78,062 34 20,088 02 



Fodder crop*. 

gkoraul. 

60 

61 

J A. W. 

A. Da 


Miscellaneous crops. 


Garden pnxlar 
other than 
mango 
grovee. 



62 

A, 

D. 

no 

91 

810 

92 

430 

13 

160 

16 

130 

27 

385 

07 

871 

09 

SO 

03 

275 

39 

147 

83 

116 

66 

04 

84 

no 

26 

782 

99 



A* D. 
67,019 40 
1,66,963 IS 


10 29 2,22,972 63 



186 62 
401 44 
160 86 
€7 49 
64 66 
77 99 


1,019 65 



.. 


96,417 

28 

0 

44 

77,721 

07 

0 

07 

9,00,981 

n 

0 

61 

374,099 

86. 



289 

43 



68,849 

20 

6 

28 

108,074 

28 

0 

06 

48.468 

09 

1 

77 

80,083 

05 



(7,068 

17 

7 

10 

337.227 

21 

0 

84 

10,188 

38 

0 

30 

43,109 

40 

0 

16 

28,417 

16 

1 

39 

107,007 

03 


19 29 1,097,206 CO 































































































































DIX III— eoneld, 
Statement. 


IX 


in 
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APPEN 
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si 


DIX IV 

CO li’DS-OF-1! IG UTS. 


rents ot rates. 


Settled or occupancy raiyats. 


Total existing rent. 

a 

H 

V 

CJ 

<» s 

tj <3 

be O 
cj ^ 

r 

& 

U1 

.9 

•3 

0 

A 

O 

6 

A 

a 

JfctJedit 

Chakath . 

likaolu 

rt 

41 

H 

el 

*3 

£ 

Total of existing 
rent. 

r «s 

£1 

C2 

4- — 1 

CO O 
be A 

S g £ 

<3 

C9 

<U 

>■< 

cl 

'cj 

0 

H 

Total of existing 
rent. 

4> c3 
^ O 

CJ 

13 

^ O 

O 

2 25 

g rf S 

A 

a 

rt 

O 

H 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 


17 

18 

19 

20 

lts« a. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 1 


A. 

D. 

lie. a. p. 

B«. a. 

P- 

A. 

J> . 

Es. a. 

P« 

Bs a. 

P* 

A. 

D. 

627 13 

2 

1 15 1 

38.931 

49,622 

42 

3,89.853 6 10 

7 13 

8 

1,263 

10 

10,729 0 

0 

8 8 

0 

33,908 

22 

20,305 10 

7 

6 5 3 

J.18,976 

65,026 

20 

4,63,670 11 9 

8 6 10 

4,045 

37 

31,593 11 

0 

7 13 

0 

127,234 

74 

20.933 7 

a 



104,048 

71 

8,63,624 2 7 

8' 2 

6 

6,307 

47 

42,323 4 

0 

7 16 

6 

161,112 

06 

6,612 3 

Si 


88.748 

20,172 

67 

3,04,217 15 8 

7 0 

0 

2 077 

22 ' 

36,440 14 

9 

fi 2 

3 

68,829 

42 

362 7 

0 

2 14 

20,501 

11,761 

23 

41,480 1 3 

3 8 

5 

3,738 

54 I 

11,602 7 

9 1 

8 1 

fi 

103,278 

76 

8,956 10 

0 

4 14 7 

05,187 ' 

37,472 

80 

1,63,050 10 10 

4 5 

2 

0,639 

67 

! 31,695 15 

9 

4 n 

9 

219,492 

72 

11,631 4 

to) 

4 7 iJ 

130,430 

78,406 

79 

4,97,748 11 9 

& 12 

6 

i3,<)85 

43 

69,600 4 

3 

4 8 

10 

| 391,600 

90 

285 7 

5 

7 7 8 

691 

772 

74 

9,308 M 6 

12 2 

0 

0 

01 

75 10 15 

8 10 

0 

1 107 

70 

17,093 13 

0 

1 4 14 3 

00,556 

73,070. 

07. 

p,78,710 8 10 

5 3 

0 

6.COO 

77 

22,080 8 10 

4 5 

8 

104,131 

28 

34,814 7 

3 

0 3 0 

61,444 

39,034 

14- 

2,47,441 1 18 

■6 5 

4 

5,108 

77 

31,264 0 

0 

G 1 

11 

82,738 

8 

4,111 14 11 

6 3 8 

30,454 

24,928 

60 


6 6 

0 

1,005 

87 

11,178 3 17 

5 13 10 

01,885 

41 

887 9 

6 

2 14 X 

36,724 

42,148 

8'1 

1,03/5210 0 

4 9 

4 • 

882 

11 

3.970 2 10 

4 8 

1 

40,53) 

ifi 

410 12 10 

4 13 0 

62,873 

63,261 

67 

2,19,485 0 12 

4 8 

2 I 

729 

56 

2,075 3 10 

2 13 

G 

53.019 

04 

5^,297 0 

5 

6 110 

26,024 


05 

12,28,227 2 7 

5 4 

•3 

13.705 

00 

70.656 6 

2 

6 J 

G 

343.102 

39 

2,082 IS 

4 

3 12 11 

108,854 

70,716 

78 

4,80,283 6 12 

6 12 

8 

268 

10 

1,610 3 

3 

6 10 

1 

121,618 

72 

352 3 

2 

! J « 

28,110 

24,7«5 

47 

J ,46,308 0 8 

G 14 

$ 

74 

05 

8.)7 5 

7 

10 14 

fi 

48,806 

1 

1 4 

0 

17 9 

24,167 

23,768 

78 

1,32,421 6 17 

6 9 

*1 

1,479 

37 

15,883 10 18 | 

9 4 

0 

31,995 

0 

2,438 4 

6 

8 7 6 

160,627 

119,248 

01 

7,50.013 2 2 

6 6 

2 

3,821 

62 

16,001 3 

6 

8 13 

4 

202,448 

0 


7T 

5 7 8 

694,2.11 

636.6..0 - 

66 

32,48,613 2 6 

6 1 

li 

33.010 

61 

1,88,579 1 : 

11 i 

5 f 

0 

10,98,265 

23 


Bent-free Holders. 

Unoccupied. 

Knisar-i- 

Hind. 


Under-Biiyats. 

1 * 

J t'U 

} « 

) s 

1 *3 

.n 

“0 

a 

a 

& 

Total area. 

BJ 

to 

a 

■3 

'o 

0 

J= 

a 

K 

Total area. 

ci 

« 

V. 

a 

Ts 

0 

H 

(A 

ttfj 

.2 

V 

n 

A 

0 

<» 

A 

d 

0 

17a kcli. 

Bhaoli. 

<5 

H 

ca 

75 

0 

H 

Total area, 

cm 

.g 

‘h 

o> 

3 a 
£8 

fela 

£0 

■*» 

Q> O 
U) 

2? 
<u - 

■S 5 

« 

u 

a} 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 

31 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 



A. 

D. 


A, 

D, 

'a. 

D. 

A. 

1). 


A. 

D. 

Bs. a. 

P- 

Bs. a. 

P* 

A, 

I). 

2,523 

2,690 

52 

3,379 

10,203 

92 

5.608 

89 

127,660 

58 

554 

779 

03 

6,407 9 

0 

6 14 

I 

284 

80 

7,615 

5,8Jfi 

73 

0,311 

36,503 

09 

1,437 

(H 

260,183 

28 

822 

PS 

79 

(72 9 

4 

6 13 

0 

4Q8 

50 

10,038 

8,507 

26 

12,000 

55,887 

91 

7,136 

63 

388,'>38 

80 

1,376 

877 

82 

(>,080 2 

4 

6 14 6 

753 

30 

2,816 

2,786 

60 

4,040 

23.847 

30 

2,484 

09 

)Ge/S3 


512 

55 

20 

370 3 

9 

6 4 

3 

345 

01 

2,122 

2,765 

13 

2/24 

62,062 

60 


32 

107,825 

30 

447 

38 

IT 

119 9 

6 

3 14 

11 

4&8 

GO 

6,391 

6,8*0 

28 

7,747 

124,733 

67 

io.m 

40 

459,220 

05 

3,200 

20S* 

85 

830 31 

6 

4 0 

4 

1,155 

71 

10,432 

I2,4i)0 

90 

14,011 

201.213 

40 

10,811 

41 

8*3,034 

03 

2.219 

3t)3 

1H 

1.350 8 

9 

4 10 0 

1.090 

28 

45 

01 

02 

103 

J,29l 

05 

1,044 

87 

4,138 

08 

23 

H 

30 

219 la 

5 

8 10 

4 

3 

33 

3,774 

3,003 

02 

4,258 

75,329 

on 

2,656 

76 

288,642 

28 

983 

231 

78 

1,430 0 

0 

6 2 

0 

717 

42 


3/85 

4n 

2,4fC 

26,550 

H 

1,138 
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APPENDIX XI. 

BTATEHENT SHOWING INSTITUTION AND DISPOSAL OF APPEALS AGAINST DECISIONS UNDER SECTION 

105. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 

Statement showing institution and disposal or appeals- against decisions under 

section 106. 


Than.. 

Total No. of 
appeals 
Instituted. 

Total No. of 
appeals 
decided. 

Remits. 

Upheld. 

HodifUd. 

Rimma. 

Bemioded, 

i 

% 

» 

4 

6 

e 

1 

Arwal ... 

15 

15 

10 

**» 

1 

4 

Jahanabad ... 

9 

9 

9 


••• 

Ht 

Daudnagar 

26 

26 


10 

2 

1 

Nabinagar 

9 

9 

8 

4 

1 

1 

Aurangabad 

67 

67 

45 

'% 

20 

... 

Town Gar» 

1 

1 

1 

• •• 

... 

• M 

Mufassal Gaya 

6i 

51 

3 


43 

• •• 

Tikari ... ... 

a 

8 

3 

• #r 

5 

... 

Atri 

13 

13 

12 


*«» 

1 

Baranhatl ... 

21 

21 



21 

... 

Sherghati ... 

1 

,,, 

»•* 


... 

• •• 

Nawada ... 

52 

52 

28 


23 

1 

Bajauli ... 

45 

43 


*•; 


43 

Total ... 

818 

315 

■a 

16 

116 

51 


APPENDIX XIV. 


Statement showing institution and disposal op cases under section 108A. 


Than a. 

Total No. of 
cases died. 

NTs. of eases 
allowed. 

Nol of •cases 
disallowed. 

APP 

Allowed. 

Mil, 

DiwUowed. 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

a 

Arwal ... 

f f * M* 

31 

T 8 

23 

# f *' 

1 

Jahanabad ... 

iff 

91 

50 

41 

... 

• •1 

Daudnagar ... 


66 

4 

68 

... 

• 4 . 

Nabiuagar .„ 


2ii 

14 

12 


• •4 

Aurangabad ... 

... ... 

87 

40 

47 

1 

3 

Town Gaya ... 

... ... 

1 

44. 

1 


tat 

Mofasnal Gaya 


62 

26 

36 

M* 

»»f 

Tikari ... 


57 

27 

30 


at# 

Atri 


88 

14 

24 

... 

114 

Baraobatl ... 

■44 

21 

11 

10 


a*a 

Sherghati 

* f 4 ••• 

61 

23 

38 


ata 

JSTa wad a ... 

»•* p.« 

71 

41 

30 



Pakribarvran 

... 1«« 

23 

5 

18 


if. 

JUjauli ... 

V * •• 

12 

5 

. . 

7 

..4 



Total 

647 

268 

~ 379 

1 

4 

. 


APPENDIX XV. 


Results op casks under section 40. 




. 

Total No. of cases decided. 





Serial 

No. 

| 

1 

Name of thana. 

I 

Total No* . 
of cases 
instituted. 

•tj 

o 

05 

1 

.1 

I 

I 

Allowed after 
contest. 

i 

4 

» 

<3 

£ 

i 

s 


Cases 

transferred 

t« 

Collector. 

Bhown in 
columns 4 
and 5, in 
acres. 

Commuted rent. 

Average * 
rent per 
acre. 

1 

| 2 ! 

3 1 

D 

fl 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

a 

12 

i 

Arwal ♦.* 

825 

1 95 

i 

226 

139 

I 

76 

536 

289 i 

1,400-52 ' 

Rs, a. p, 
14,135 6 0 

Rs. a. p. 
10 1 6 

2 

Daudnagar 

2,007 

100 

1,048 

58 

172 

1,378 

629 

4,996 35 

43,348 14 0 

8 11 0 

3 

Aurangabad ... 

2,154 

21 

545 

56 

65 

687 

1,467 

4,308-12 

36,655 6 0 | 

8 8 0 

4 

Kabinagar 

408 

... 

19 

68 

9 

96 

312 

180-06 

642 6 9 

3 6 9 

& 

Pakrib'arwan 

2,293 


36 


• 44 

36 

2,257 

244-92 

1,261 10 0 

5 2 0 


Total ... 

7,687 

216 

1,874 

321 

322 

2,783 

4,954 

| 31,136 87 

96,033 10 9 

8 10 A 


1 

Jn otlier thanas 

6,644 

... ; 


... 

... 

... ! 

5,644 


... 

*•4 


i 

Geand total ... 

13,331 

216 

1,874 

321 

322 

2,733 

10,598 

| 11,136-87 

96,033 10 9 

8 10 0 
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APPENDIX XVI. 

Statement showing institution and results o? appeals against decisions under 

SECTION 40. 



I 

J 

3 

4 
I 


Nats* of Thana. 

2 

Amal 

Daudnagar 

Aurangabad 

Nablnagar 

Fakribarwan... 

Grand Total . 



APPENDIX XVII. 

Results of Rent settlement under section 104. 


Marne of thana. 


No. of 
villages 
of which 
rents have 
been set¬ 
tled under 
section 
104. 


Area In 
eauare 
miles of 
the 

villages 
whose 
rents hnvo 
been 
settled. 


No. of 
tenants 
whose 
rente have 
bceu set¬ 
tled under 
scetiou 
104. 


Existing rent. 


Rent of hold¬ 
ing included in 
column 6 set¬ 
tled under 
section 104. 



Rents settled In addition to those In 
ooluron 6. 

Increase 
per cent* 

ProdnOe- 

Rents settled 

for Kabil 

Fixed 


rents 

l*gan or 

for 


commuted. 

belagan 

tenures. 



holdings. 



Jabaoabad 
Ttkarl 
Atrl 
N a wadi 
Mufaaeal Gaya 
Rajauli 
fiber ghatt 
Bafachatl 4 



Total ... 112 ICO'72 8,508 77,031 4 8 89,572 7 0 l 10*28 | 7,051 9 0 600 10 10 902 7 0 


































Comparison of statistics of Government estates at previous and present settlement 
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Ifote.— Some villages in Sherghati Pargana were not surveyed in 189S-93. They have been omitted from the above statistics. 
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APPENDIX XIX. 

Instructions js to crop-cutting. 

1 .— Use of the triangle. 

Assistant Settlement Officers will be instructed in the method of using the triangle at 
headquarters and should practise putting it together before the crop-cutting season begins. 
Assistant Settlement Officers in charge will take an early opportunity of examining Assistant 
Settlement Officers on this point. All triangles when received should be marked clearly with 
the Camp number. 

The points to remember on setting up the triangle are :— 

(1) Small wooden triangle is to be entirely outside the area of crop cut and to have its 

apex pointing towards this area. 

(2) Rods to be pushed out in rough alignment with the guides and not laid dovva. 

Before cutting the crop earn must be taken to see that only stalks standing inside the 
triangle are cut. The bundle when cut should have a numbered tape attached to it to identify 
it when threshing. 

The following notes will be made at the time of each experiment. 

{1) Date and serial No. 

(2) Village and kit a or badh. 

(3) Name of crop e.g., paddy or wheat. 

(4) Name of raiyat. 

(5) Plot number. 

((i) Kind of soil, i.e., local name of soil and rough classification, viz., 'Bhanhur I, II 
III, or B/ut I, II, III {vide below). 

(7) Irrigated or not. 

(S) Estimated outturn of crop, e.g., 12 annas or S annas, IG annas being a full crop. 

When.all the bundles are collected they will be threshed when convenient (as soon as 
possible), the grain from each being put into separate envelopes which are then sealed and each 
marked with the Camp letter, date and serial No. of experiment and signed by the experi¬ 
menting officer. At the same time columns 2—9 and 11 of the form annexed will' be filled up. 
Ten days after the experiment the grain in each envelope should be weighed. This can be 
done with the ordinary country scales by double weighing. Rupees should be used as weights : 
it will be rare that more than 50 are required to weigh the contents of each envelope. The 
scales will first be adjusted so as to balance. The grain is put in one pan and a sufficient 
number of rupees in the other to balance it and the rupees are counted. The grain is then 
put in the other pan and again balanced against rupees. The mean of the two weights is 
theu taken, each rupee being taken as one tola. This weight is noted in column 10. 

II,—Selection of fields for experiment. 

Officers will find villages divided up into kitas or barffo within wffiich the crops are more 
or less uniform and the soil generally of one class. The officer will select such a kit a for experi-. 
ment and will choose tw o fields in different parts of it representing, as far as he can judge* the 
average crops of the kite. He will then perform at least two experiments on each field on 
different parts but in each case as far as possible where the crop is average. 

It will of course be advisable to choose fields in wffiich the crop is fairly uniform. If it 
is impossible to find such a field then it may be well to perform 3 or even 4 experiments in the 
same field to ensure a proper average being obtained. 

Ordinarily, however, four experiments will be done in each kit a so that in one day an 
officer can do expreiments on two different classes of land. 

Besides the experiments on paddy experiments will be made on the following rabi crops:«—. 

Wheat, Barley, Oats, Grain, Peas, K/iesari, Masuri , Sarso, Thori and Tin. 

As the outturn of all the lesser rabi crops is much about the same it does not matter 
greatly if all the experiments in one kit a- are not on the same crop though it is .obviously 
desirable that they should be as in that ease it is easier to judge which are average fields. 

fiists have been prepared showing in eaoh ca up the villages and plots in which experi" 
mends were made by Khanapuri Officers last year. Attestation Officers should arrange to 
perform about one-third of their experiments iu plots in which experiments were made last 
year. The remaining two-thirds should be made in different villages. 
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III.—~Clasiiilcaiion of land. 

This has already been done during khanapuri and is shown in the bharra- The attest* 
tion officer will simply check the local name of the soil with that as entered in the kkdsra. 
He will also check the classification roughly : class I is the best land, class III is the worst 
and class II is intermediate. 

Special care must be taken to fill up column II of the register of crop-cutting experiments 
correctly. All the results are worked out in recess to find what the full 16 annas outturn 
would be so that an average can be taken. Thus if the outturn found from the experiment 
is 5 maunds an acre and the entry in column 11 is 4 annas the full 16 annas outturn will be 
taken as -20 maunds an acre. It is clear that any mistake in column 11 will seriously impair 
the value of the experiments. If the raiyat is asked what proportion the outturn bears to 
a full crop be will usually (especially in a bad year like this) put it unduly low to excite pity. 
It is diif cult to test this but one method is to ask the raiyat what total outturn he expects 
from the field this year. Then ask him what outturn he gets from the field in a good year 
(such as 1913). The proportion between these two will prohably be much greater than 
that stated by the raiyat in answer to the direct question and will probably be much nearer the 
truth as the raiyat will understate the produce in both cases. If the patwari happens to be 
present with the village papers a reference to them will, if the village is one in which produoe* 
rent is paid, sometimes give an indication as to the proportion borne by outturns this year to 
outturns in bumper years. Column 11 must not be underestimated. 

Form op Crop-Cutting Register. 

1. Date and serial No. of experiment. 


2. Thana. 


3. Village and thana number. 


4. Name of crop. 


5. Number of plot. 


6. Name of raiyat. 


7. Name of kit a. 


8. Name and class of soil. 


9. Irrigated or not. 


10. Weight of grain dry. 


11. Raiyat's estimate of proportion of crop in field to normal crop 


12. Remarks. 
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APPENDIX XX. 

Forms of Cess schedules vide para. 98. 
CESS VALUATION STATEMENT No. L 
Schedule op miscellaneous income. 


Name of village. 
Tliana No. 
Name of thana. 


Tauzi No. 

Separate Account No. 
Khewat No. 



CESS VALUATION STATEMENT No. II. 
Schedule of miscellaneous inoome. 


Name of village. 
Thana No. 

Name of thana. 


Tauzi No. 

Separate Account No. 
Khewat No. 



Rcmukt. 


















































APPENDIX XXI. 


Suggested poems op rent receipts (vide tara. 170). 
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FORM B. ill FORM B. 

PnoDtoi-imr (current) Rdceipt (Landlord’s portion.) l| Produce-rent (current) Receipt (Tenant’s portion) 



Signature of landlord or authorized agent. gp Signature of landlord or authorized agent. 














Details of Paymkst— 1 Tenant's roETiox. 
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Details op payment—tenant's portions, g§g Details of payment—landlord's portion. 
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APPENDIX XXII. 


COUPAKISON OP CONDITION OF MiUZLV BlKU IN 1820 AND 1917. 

I 1820. 

Mama Bikn. 

1. Mouzah ... Aslee Measured Ruckbeh, Bighas ... 1271 

Total ... 1 Cottahs. ... ... 16 

This village is well inhabited. The whole of the capable land is under cultivation 
nevertheless the assamies are so numerous that in a favourable season they cannot each 
get as much land as they would undertake to cultivate. Some outlay is necessary every 
year for the repair of a bund on which the village depends for irrigation. I suppose 
the jumma of this village to be fixed at Sicca JEt3. 1,400, and in explanation of the 
difference observable between that sum and the amount of the assessment proposed by the 
Board in the list forwarded to me, beg leave to state that after some trouble 1, succeeded 
in obtaining the original Putwarrie Aeoount for the year 1226 from which the gross 
produce appeared to have exceeded Sicca Rs. 2,000. Although the rail crop in that 
year was almost destroyed by the frost, the rice crop was abundant, and the market 
price of grain much higher than ordinary ; opposing this circumstance to the quantity of 
tana in cultivation, 1 have to the best of my judgment allowed a sufficient deduction. 
The raiyats here are of all castes, the generality Bahinuns, Koits, and Koyrec. The aggregate 
amount of laud paying in money is 119 bighas 9 cottahs 10 dhoors. 

The following are the existing rates per bigha for the Beveral articles of produce 

Do Eussileu NoqcvDDEL. 


Merwoah and poppy, per bigha 
Merwoah and wheat, per bigha 
Merwoah and barley, 1st per bigha 
Merwoah and barley, 2nd per bigha 
Sugar canc, l«t 2nd per bigha 
Sugar cane, 2nd per bigha 


The Fussieeh on one Crop. 


Poppy, per bigha 

• •• *M 

... 

•If 

i.. 4 0 0 

Chillies and oapsicura, por bigha 


... 


...4 8 0 

Satliie, per bigha ... 

... ••• 

... 

... 

...2 0 0 

Koortoe, 1st per bigha 

... Ml 



... 1 12 0 

Koorlee, 2nd per bigha 

* 1 * ••• 

... 

♦t* 

...13 0 

Koortee, 3rd per biyha 

... Ml 



... 0 14 0 

Cotton, 1st per bigha 

*Tt 

... 

... 

...4 8 0 

Cotton, 2nd per bigha 

III IM 

... 

... 

... a 12 o 

Cotton, 3rd per bigha 

»t‘ M* 


... 

...3 8 0 

The total demand on the raiyat in excess of the 
and besides the proprietory half bhare is as follows ;— 

original 

sum iu 

“ nuc<?uddee u 





Sa, Rs. 

Original ... 


V* 

Ml 

10O 

Bulla Rupee — 





10 Candehs 

II »l* 

... 

ill 

3'2 

Hujetanoh 

.. 

... 

»*« 

1 

^.manoe Kurrutoh per bigha ono anna, the rate 

por bigha 

7 


Rupees, being 14 bjglias 13 cottahs ... 



13 4-2 


104’2 
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Bhowlea. 


Total produoo. Hukmee, 

100 60 


Boyttee. 

60 


Deduet Dekyek one eeer 8 cottahs per mannd of Eyottee ghare 
Mungnn ... .,. 

Puohoowab 

floroyt 

m* fie 


8a. Be. 


1-35 

•20 

5 

6 2-25 


Remaining net Byottee ehare ... ... ... 47 - 16 

Expense of estimating the produce to he paid by the raiyat at the rate of one anna for 
«rery sixteen maunds of the whole produce, 8 annae 5 gundahs. 

The leases in this village are conditional. The Bramins pay no Dehyek, the Bahmnnc 
and Koits, one seer and a half per maund; the Kuhars, Koories and Mooshere two 
•eers. The distinction between a Bramin and Bahmun is this, the former officiates as 
priest at the several village ceremonies, and is supposed to read and understand the 
vedas, the latter wears the “zoonar J> but cannot rise to the sacredotal office, and has 
not any knowledge of literature; he, however, is reckoned among the “ Honourable ” (Shurfa) 
of the village community and holds the same rank in it as the Ratans, Rajpoots and 
Koits. 


II.—1917. 

Biku No. 20, thana Nawada. 

Area, 799 acres of which 492 is cultivated. The laggi is now 0 haths which make 
the area 1,080, bigbas. In 1820 it waB probably 5J haths whioh would give 1,280 bigha 
which approximates to the area given. 

The Government revenue is Rs. 1,493-4-0. The area under cash-rent is 107 acres 
(=161 bighas of 1820). The cash-rates at present vary from Rs. 2-11-0 to Rs. 8-2-0 per bigha 
of a G bfth laggi which corresponds to limits of Rs. 2-1-0 and Rs. 7-1-0 per bigha of a 
5^ hath laggi. Average rent is about Rs, 8 per acre or Its. 5 per bigha of 5^ hath laggi. Cash- 
rents have not therefore changed to any extent exoept in the poorer lands. The system 
of produce-rent is batai nitf recordod after dispute. The landlords produced no papers. 
It was admitted by the tenants that appraisement was sometimes done if they agreed. 

The abwab now taken are not specified in the record-of-rights. 
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APPENDIX XXIII. 


Specimens of Kamiauti Bonos. 

I. 

I, Sohan Bhuinyan, resident of mau/.a DiliaJ^pargana Pahra, in the district of Bihar So 
hereby acknowledge to have taken an advance of Its. 24*14-0 for agreeing to work as a kanu» 
and menial eervant from Jainu Singh, by caste Rajput, of Diha. In this document which I 
execute, 1 willingly and voluntarily bind myself to plough on nahli and bhaoli lands of 
Jainu Singh, and to grow cotton, sugarcane, etc., for him, and to work wherever the lands of 
Jainu Singh may be situated. 1 and my descendants for ever bind ourselves to be ready to 
perform any work given to us, and to perform all the duties of a menial servant without 
objection. If at any time I abscond 1 shall be liable to be brought back by the said Jainu 
Singh by force and shall offer no objection, and if I refuse to return or offer resistance I shall 
be liable to pay the fla/Wraml hhaoli. produce of one plough and Rs. 100 in cash and then I and 
my descendants can be released from our obligations. I shall be paid the same diet'allowance 
or wages as is customary in this village and around. If I oause auy other work of the aforesaid 
Jainu Singh to suffer he shall have authority to administer justice as he thinks proper. For 
the above this document is Executed by way of Sewaknama so that it may be of UBe where 
occasion requires. 

Dated loth Asarh 1262. 


II. 


; o © o v *■ 


■ J'g.S 

. _ _ > C 

CJ OT M 9 0 


STZsals.SS, 


I, Somar Rajwar, son of Geyan Raj war, of Andherbari, pargana Jarra, 
district Gaya,) am by profession a labourer and a kamia. As I have to pay 
off the debt of Babu Bhikhari Singh of aforesaid village; to make some £| ;f . 
clothes and also to incur expenditure on food, and which cannot be done | <-2?!l 
without recourse to borrowing, and because nobody gives a loan without my 
executing a Kamiauti document, I requested Babu phanpat Singh,' son of 
Babu Gajadhar Singh, dcooased, of village Andhcrharie by profession agricul¬ 
turist and service-holder, to advance a loan of Rs. 13-4-0 on Kamiauti. terms 
and to get a document exeouted by me on stamped paper. To this the 
aforesaid Babu agreed. I, therefore, of my own froo will, have taken a loan 
of Rs. 13-4-0 half of which comes to Rs. C-IO-0) from the aforesaid Babu 
Dhanpat Singh of the above- named village *nd have put the money to my 
personal use. I, therefore, bind inyself and execute this document agreeing to 
assist the agriculturist with my wife in all the work of a kamia and in 
the agricultural operations, e.g., sowing, etc., I shall receive antia, dinora 
and wages as per custom of the village and shall raise no objection. I 
shall also have to repay the money at a lump in Jeth of the year 1916, when 
I shall tako back the stamped document. And so long 1 do not repay the 
money, I shall always discharge my duties, and if I happen to go away 
elsewhere I shall pay to the said Babu Dhanpat Singh interest at one anna per 
rupee per month until the aforesaid loan is paid off. On my failing in this 
the said Babu Dhanpat Singh shall be entitled to realize the money from any 
of my properties that he may find, and to this neither I nor my descendants or 
successors-in-interest shall have any objectiun. 1 have therefore executed this 
document concerning interest to be made use of later on if required. Be it 
uotccl that if I Lave to go elsewhere for a day or two 1 shall put my son in 
charge of the said agriculturist as my substitute and the said agriculturist 
will have authority to take work from my son. 


Iri 

-Mi 

ills S Is 

.-hrju a *. 
£ 

iff! 4 

?! b 
c J * “ 

i-s -St 


n 

CC a* . 

i x> a 

1.^-0 

t7> a 2 

*> a 

* 2P- 
— o 


, C" O 
1 r J ■- - 


Rs. a. i>. 

Total ... ... ... ... 13 1 0 

Half of which ... ... ... 0 1C 0 

Dated 2nd August 1914. 
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APPENDIX 
Recokd oi 

Serial No. 19, Name of Pj/ne. Majhiawan Pynt, 
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XXV. 

MiJHUWAN PTNE. 

Name of village in which pyne originates. Mahadeopur, No. 116. 

Thana, Mufassal Gaya. 
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Construction of Pyne. 

Repair of Pyne. 
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6$"- 
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B 'Z BJ 

B > s8 

C A 
'Z .. © 

c 2 
p. -3 


No 

No 

Vide serial 

No. 0. 

... 

... 

Vide serial 
No. a. 

Nil 

(1) The source of tb a pyne in this village is 
river Morhar, plot No. 2b0. This pyne has 
been silted up in this village ana water 
does not ordinarily flow, but when tho 
liver is high the water flows oyer iho 
Sonbarsa road into p ot No. 108 which 
lies in village Sugavis, thana No. *17. 








(2i This village is not irrigated from the 
Pyne. 

No- 

No 

Ditto 

... 

... 

Ditto 

l.t 

(1) This plot was the former course of the 
pyne within this village; but now it is 
silted up.—Vide remarks 1 of serial No. 1. 








(2) This village is not irrigated from this 
pyne. 

Bight of taking 
water is bv 
latha ana 

iund*. 


Ditto 



Ditto ... 

j 

Nil 

41) The source of this pyne is river Morhah, 
No. 372 within this village. When .there 
is sufficient water in this river the water 
itself flowM into this pyne’, but wlien there 
is' not sufficient water, then the 
maliks of viUagea Majhiawan No, 12tt, 
Uprahuli No 130, Son bars* No. 127* 
Majhar No, 129 and Dakhncr No, 130 make 
a water-passage in the river-bed up to the 
month of pyne which passes through 
village Itainpur, Thana No. 1U and Uiiiaria 
Ohak Thana No, 113 through which the 
water comes to this pyne. 

(2, In order to make the water passage one 
man f-om each house from each of the 
villages comes. They get only half day’s 
wages from their landlords, 

(3) In the rainy season when flood water 
comes into/the pyne by itself all the 
mohavae and tho branches of the pyne 
remain open and the water flows freely* 
At th t time there is no parabandi. 















(4) When water is brought in to the pyne by 
lueaua of the water-passage in the river 
bed then puralandi begins. 








(6) During the parabandi of one village the 
mahatma and the branches ol othor villa es 
are closed. After taking the water during 
their para the landlord and raiyate of the 
village on the expiry thereof cut the 
yor„ndi which keeps the water in their 
village. 








(6) The water « f this pyne which is above 
the level ot Sonbarsa road comes into plot 
No. 314 by overflowing the road. 

VLlo serial 

No. 3. 


Ditto 

... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

The water of the ?yne flows through tb» 
pukka r,.i!w»J bridge and goes to yillae* 
Dakhner, plot No. 724. 

Ditto 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


No 

No 

Former malik 
Raja Mitcrjit 
Singh. 

Not known ... 

Not known ... 

Malik and 

mukararidnr vt 
this village 
and Majhia* 
wan. Than a 
JNo, UC, Son- 
barea, No. .27, 
Majhar, No, 
120, and Up- 

rdmli. No, 
130. 

11 pies ... 

There is one pakkn bridge in this pynt 
which carries over it the Nigra pyne. 

Right of 

taking water 
is by l,itko 
and huntli. 

*" 



... 

... 

... 


Ditto 







The maliks of this village during their 
para turn the water through this 
mohana by putting a garandi as entered 
in column 6 and after the expiry of paya 
the garandi is cut and the mohana 
is closed. 










Serial number 


m 


APPENDIX 
KitcoiOi of 


Serial No. 19. 


Name of P//ne. 


Majliiawan Pyne, 
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M3kT-~ continued. 


Mwhiawan Pyne. 

Name of village in which pyne originates. 


Msilia '.eopur, No. 115 
Tl'iina, Mutassal Gaya 



Repairs of pyne* 


Both the vil- 
lfgijfi h»vo 
rigid to taka 
water by 

lath i dud 

kundi* 

Not in either 

Vhic serial 


village. 

No. 6, 


Vide serial 

Not in either 

Vide serial j 


No, 7, 

village. 

, No. «. 


Tho right of 
taking water 
Is by lath* i 
and kundi. 

No 

Vide serial 

No.«. 




Vide serial 

No, a. I 


Vide serial , 
No. 6. 


Vide se ial 
No. G. 


Jfti/Aat* WUli* 

[ No ... j 


Vide Ferial j 
No. 11(2).' 


Vide perlal Nil 

No. 11(2), 



The pyne passes ovler the Aurangabad 
road through a bridge. 


The pyne passes along the boundary of 
village Rabari (ihak and the village Baku 
CJlmk has a right to take water from it by 
means of latha and kundi. 


0) In rainy season when flood water corner 
then the mouth of the branch pyne remain! 
open through which tho water flows out 
itself. When soil water is brought in to 
the main pvne by making a water-passage ilk 
the river-bed the malika of village Mtijhar 
during their para put a garatidi in tho 
main pyne by the north-east corner of plot 
No. ifJflas enter.d in serial No. 13 to tom 
the water into this branch and after the 
expiry of the para the g&rundi Is cot. 
Vide remarks column of serial No. 13. 

(2) From this branch this village is not 
I irrigated. 


Bight of. 
taking Wfctor 
is by luitUa, 
ktt»H -’fend 
c hand. 


Vide serial 
No, 11 (.). 


Eaja Miterjit Net known ... Not. known 
Singh. 


Malik and Sixteen annas 
wiokarraridnr iu the branch 
of this tillage. 


(1) Through Nala No. 567 excess water 
from the Gelds falls into this pype, 

(2) Between plott- Nos. 603 and 461 there in 
a patclca bridge ever wl ich the water of the 
pyne flows ami under this bridge the water 
of pyne No. 6 '.j goes to pyne No, 604, but 
at present pync Nos. 603 and (104 are filled 
up with mud. 

The water of this plot crosses the Sonb*r*n 
road by flowing across it. 


These two numbers are due to the division 
by the boundaiy of tho District Board 
road. 


The right of No 

taking water 
is by l ttha _ 

•ad kwn.u. 


Ditto ... ! No 


V : de serial 
No. 6. 


Vide serial Annas 3 *nd 
No. 6, pice 0. 


(1) The Nigar water of village Babnri 
I'hak, thana No. 125, fails into this pyne 
throagh KurSi .No. 1070, 

(2) During the para entered in 

column 6, wa’er is also taken by this 

village through tlie branch entered in 
serial Nos. 11 (i« to II (2), 

(1) ^ During the para entered In 

column ft, two g -.randix are nut in the main 
pyve which turn tho water into thin 
village by the Swo mohuma entered in 
column 4, After tho ex[ iry -of the 

p<ira the two gurmdis are cut and 
the mouana 3 arc glo-.od. 

(2) Mohm.x No. 332 has been silted up for tho 
last seven years and lands are not irrigated 
from this. Sec remarks 3 of serial No, 4 
ofUpvahuli py»e. 
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APPENDIX 

BifiUUSP OP 


Serial No. 19. 


Name of Tyne — 


iVlajhiawan Pynt 


1 1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

6 

a 


Villages through which py»* passes. 


Mohan a. 

Farabaitdi. 

Bandh or C&aA&y. 


A 

B 

C 


A 

B 

C 

A 

B 


ES 

A 

B 

1 

g 

a 

•3 

*5 

•a 

TO 

« 

8 

eJ 

55 

oi 

a 

a 

H 
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<D 

B 

s 

p 

a 

<3 

A 

H 

% 

S t 

© 

u. 

9 

a 

a 

jo 

s 

Qi 

A V - 
© +» 

t's 

^ <u 

£.s 

11 

& 

CJ 

*^•2 

«o 

*3 

uA 
a u • 

S tg a 

P e 

1 = 1 

Oh 

O 

M 

e* 2 

p <* 

a** 

-1 

A 

c* 

fc 

_ w 

P 4> 

•r- ^ 

p.2 

£ a 

§3 

TO 

;2h' 

g.jfSj 
■©5 u s 
•S ►•§ B 

rf a. 

tC 

P Lr « P 

J2- 

'o 

O 

!„• 

ifi 

a 

o 

% 

-J 

i 

■s« 

* £, 

11=3 

!»•? 

8 { 

1 

o 1 

CM 














Se 

e end lranch t 

(l) 

TJprahuli 

Mufassal Hay a 

ISO 

961 

None 



In this branch 


... 

>•* 


None ..i 









there is no 
para&am. 








I4(*) 

llftjhur ... 

Ditto ... 

iaa 

830 

None 

pjpjj 

■Jfii 


Vide serial 
No. 14(1), 





None 


M(S) 

/'Mayhor ... 

Ditto 

‘ 129 

61 

None ... 


■?hH 

1 







CPathraura ... 

Ditto ... 

IIS 

Vide re- 

i 

' 263 

l 






None 




mark, 



within 

Pitto ... 


,,, 


... 

»»• 

' 






village 

M.jlw 

ar. 

J 








MW 

Patbraura ... 

DItU „. 

128 

358 

None 

... 

... 

Ditto M . 


... 

... 


Non ., 

•M 

14(5) 

fPathraiira 

Ditto ... 

128 

261 

’ 

1- None in either 
villago. 



fFor Tillage 
| Patbraura, 

I vide serial 
j No, 14 (1). 

i 


* 



None in either 











i For village 





village. 









Sonbarsu, 
vide serial 









LSonbarsa ... 

Ditto ... 

127 

661 

j 



L No. 14(7). 

J 












■ 

M 







lit flW- 

14(5)(1) 

CPathranra ... 

Ditto 

128 

324 

{•None 

■ 

H 

In this sub- 





None in either 


1 Sonbavsa ... 

Ditto 

127 

660 

) 



branch there 





village. 








■ 

■ 

is no pare*- 
fconai. , 







14 (6) 

f Patbraura ... 

1 Sou bursa .. 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

128 

127 

261 

661 

^Vide Serial 

J No, 14(6). 

■ 

■ 

... 

... 





•^1 

fpRfliiajir. ... 

Ditto 

128 

335 

) 








None in either 

2nd /8n6- 




>None 

... 

... 

In this sub- 


... 




(Sonbarsu ... 

Ditto ... 

127 

760- 

) 



bra r*oh there 
le no para- 
bumii. 





village, 
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XXV. 

Majhiwan Pyne. 

Name of village in which Pun'; originates, Mahadeopui, N °' ^ ^ 

B * 6 Thana, Mafasdal-Gaya. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

o 

** 5 
£ ^ 


V 

bn , 

CO +1 

S3 Q 

Construction of Tyne, 

Repairs of Fyiie. 


* * 

B O 

•4 


? 2 

O 

O u 

A 

f . 

B 

c 

A 

B 


1* 

fcO<S 

,5^3 

t* J-t . 

4>fQ * 

|,|S 

ji® 

*■ ft) (JJ 
^ n 

fc-M © 

i 

JS £ 

»3 & 

h ” 

« 

*> © 

J3 +- 
■*“ +» 

A 

5 ‘2 
rfS aJ 
"S i> 

A el 

V 

g 

■ts 

£3 

O 

i 

»a 

fe . 

w ° 

4» 

a 

a 

8 

V 

O K 

"^iS 

fc 

©2 

u c a 

P*o 2 

O m a 
to £ S’ 

a £ 

d 03 12 

V5 

Proportionate share 
nf co6t which the 
village has to pay. 


Sonbarta T Pali 

No 

No 


Vide serial 
No. 14 (7). 



Vide serial 

No, 14 (7). 

Nil 

m in the rainy s a=on the mouth of 
branch remains open and the watei; enters 
by itself. 

(2) When tlicre is not rafficlmt watei in 

the river then foi water is brought into 
the main’pvnc through the water-pasea.se In 
the river-bed. In Math-cast «mte: pt 
plot No. Old, a ghrandi is put m the mam 
uvno duilnjt the para entered in 

serial No. 11 (7) and tmnis the water mto 
this branch, when the pom tsims* 
the gnt.indi is out and the mouth si the 
branch Is closed. 

(3) There is a f'llfrt bridge near plot 
No. 000 which camM» the watu of this 
pyne over the Utraiu pyne. 

(0) From this branch this village la not 
irrigated, 

(5) It may also be noted that when the 
parabarA of village Maihlawan is over- 
the nuillks of Village C hhakan Wgha ajray, 
tie Pathraura who are maliksof boobarsa 
thana No. 127 also, when ncoestury. mako 
the water of llprahuli M*n run Into 
Ma-hfatvan pyvt through hehla during their 
para in the Unrahult pyr.e and thetico 
take it to Bonbaraa through this branch. 

Eight of 

taking water 
Ifl by hiifni 
and kwtidt* 

No 

... 

Vide serial 

No. 14 (7). 

... 


Vide Ferial 

No. 11 (7). 

Nit. 

Vldo mortal 
No. 14 (v). 




... 


... 


When there is tufficient water, then tho 
wnte* nf thf* branch goes through this 
mohana Into the knrh f, but wh(*n there i * 
not sufficient water iii the branch, tiwu tho 
excess wat er of t he fic ds of village Majhar 
How through the rnohana into this branch. 
From this viohnna village Pathraura is 
irrigat d, but the Pathraura n.alika and 
raiyats have no right to take the water 
through this tnohaiiii by putting a garauui 
in the, branch, 

The right of 
taking wder 
is by lui ' i/s, 
Icundiu and 
chandt. 

No 


Vide aerial 

No. 14 (7t. 



Vide serial 

No. 14 (7). 

Nil. 


Both the 

Tillages luivo 
right to take 
water by 

luthas K knndit 
and chdmt.i. 

Not in either 
Village, 

Vide Rfirial 

N.. 11(7). 

... 

... 

Vide serial 

No.H(7;. 



IWaneh, 









Both tho vil¬ 
lages have 

right to take 
water by !-t- 
tha and /. m«- 
dis. 

No 


.Former maliks 
of Pathraura 
and Sonbarsn, 

Not known .„ 

Not knoWD ... 

Maliks of vil¬ 
lages Patbrau- 
ra and SuU- 
barsa. 

In this sub- 
branch Path- 
i aura-annas 8 1 
S o n b a r sa, 
hnnas 8. 

The mouth of this ei.h-branch is a foot 
highcTthan that of branch pyne No. 2«l 
whon flood water come* to the bratieh, then 
excess water which overflows goes into sub¬ 
branch, 

... 




m 

B 

. 


Branch, 

Bath the vil¬ 
lages have 
right to take 
water by in- 
that and krun- 
dis. 

No 

Former malik 

Not known ... 

Not known ... 

Maliks of vP- 
lagea Path* 
Tuim* and 
Sonbar a. 

In this Rub- 
branch Path* 
rauv.n annas 8 
village Son* 
barga, 8. 

The mouth of this sub-branch is a foot 
higher than that of branoh No. 261, excess 
flood water comes to the branch then wue 
water which overflows goes into tho sub 
branchj 



















Serial number. 



15 Uprahali 
('Uprahull 


(17 Patbraura 


130 057 Vide Serial No. Vide 

^ 14. Serial I 

130 G47 ) No. 14, 

5- None ... 

128 72 ) 


128 69 None 


For village Up- 
rahuli, vltlo 
eerial No, 14 
village Patli- 
raura has got 
no parabundu 


None in either 
village. 


18 Do. 


... 128 160 One 


Majhiawan ... 


120 2406 None 


... Vide aerial til 
No, 6. 


6 i None 


126 2178 One 


One garandi 


In front of 
southeast 
corner of 
plot No, ' 
2240. 


21 Do. 


? Do. 


23 Do. 


128 2407 None 


126 818 None 


126 817 None 


126 1 2408 None 


1 
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XXV— •concluded. 

Majbtawan Pjjue . 

Name of village in wbieb pi/ne originates. Mabadeopur, No.. 116. 

Thaiia, Mufassal Gaya. 
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P 

V 
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&§* 

4> % R 

a 2 
sS"* 2 

%> a 

«g g. 

..'5 o 

cl co 
c * <3 

.S - 13 
"ti « ? 

f. 8 .9 

i' 0> * 


The right of 
taking water 
is by lath nit 
and kuwtis, 

No 


Former tnalik. 

Not known .. 

Not known ... 

Millie of this 
village. 

16 annas in the 
branch. 

(1) There are no s- ecifie plot Nos, far these 
mohuiins, T-ie two mokauas are shown by 
their alavtut* in the map on the northern 
and southern ails of plot No. 747. 









(2) This branch terminates at the wob ern 
plot of No. 533 of this village. 









(3) The para entered in column 5 is from 
the main pyns. 

Both the* vil¬ 
lages have right 
to take wafer 
by lathns and 
fcwndia. 

No 


Vide serial 

No. 6. 

... 


Vide aerial 
No. C. 

... 


Thers 1 b right 
of taking wa¬ 
ter by luihas 
and kurtJUn, 


... 



... 


... 

The month of this mobuna in a foot higher 
than the level of the pyne, The maliks 
ami the raiyat* of this village have no right 
to lower tbo level of mohanu, When there 
is u.*nvh water in the pync than the Saudu oi’ 
the pyne is broken at the mouth of mohanat 
through which flood water passes. When 
there i» no need of irrigation in village 
.Majhiawan, then with the permission of tho 









maliks and m ikarrar^dare of village Majhia- 
■ wan water ia taken by cutting the bandh 
closing the mthana during tho para of 
viilage Majhlawan, Thana No, 120. After 
the expiry of tlu* para of villas Majhla- 
wan the Puttiraara raiyats can take water 
from this pync without hindrance. 

The right of 
taking water 
is by Dht-M 
and Chand. 

No 


Vide serial 

No. 6. 


' 

Vide serial 

No. 6. 

Annas 6 pies 

9. 

Before tho beginning of parabandi when 
water is brought through nareh from the 
river Morhar, then this village gets one 
day os khurbhijvwav which is also called 
Chulha Jarauxm which is not included in 
the para. 

Vfde aerial 
No. 19. 


~ 

... 


... 

- 

... 

(1) The pyne crosses the Tikari road uuder 
a pukka bridge. 









(2) There is no specific plot No. for this 
karha. In the southern all of plot No, 2046 
there is a thin tarun which has been shown 
in th« map by arrow murk. 

Vido Serial f 
No. 19. 


... 

~ 

... 

... 


... 


No 



... 

... 


... 



Do. 


... 

- 

... 


... 

... 

Tbs pync crosses th® Tikari road by flow¬ 
ing over it. 

Vide aerial 

No. 19. 



**' 

... 


’ 


The pyne ends in Aha* No. 622 of this 
village. 
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APPENDIX XXYI. 

Proposed forms for irrigation records, 

FORM A. 

Gfnehal information. 


I. Name "nd number of pyne. i l. Thana in which it lie*. 

3. History and cost of construction, if known. 

4. Source of water supply and method of getting water at head works. 

5. Shares of coat of repair. 

G. List of tillages with thana numbers situated on the pain. 

(a) with rights. 

(L) without rights of any kind. 

( Note .—The object of this is to save repeating, tlianaa and thana n timber a in every entry in Form B and 
to save the trouble of entering in Form € villages winch have no lights at all). 

7. Whether there is paraianch in the pyne or not. 

{Note.— If there is no purahandi in the piin Form C need not be filled up). 


FORxM B. 

DISTRIBUTION AND RIGHTS TO WATER IJTi dll£ VILLAGES, 


3 crial 
Number. 

. 

. 

Nfttno 

of 

village. 

Kbasra 
number of 
Pyne. 

Rights of 
u-ing hxthai 
kundi, etc. 

Moh anas. 

1 ... 

Remarks 

Number of 
mohanas to 
which village i 
w entitled. 1 

A 

Khesra | 

number of 
■mohina or 
nearest plot. 

B 

1 

Khesra j 

number of 
channel issuing 
from mo/tana. 

G 

1 

2 

3 

4 

j 

O 

13 

1 




\ 

i 

1 

I 

’ 

| 

I 



(Note .— Villages would be entered in this nveording to the order in which they eaiuo in tho pine, i.e., th e 
khesra numbers in column 3 indicate the course of the pyne\. 


FORM C. 


Hsir AND CONTI!OI.. 


Parabandi. 

Village name ! 

Rights to obstruct the free 


with tl’.ana and j 

thana number. [ r , .. 

j L lira: ran. 

j 

J lime. 

1 

; 

Ordor. 

flow of. water hy erection 
of bandits. 

Remarks. 

■ : 3 

3 ! 4 

1 

!> 

j 

0 


I 


(A off.— Villages wi\l be entered in this according ter the on’, or of their turn in tho parabandi). 
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APPENDIX XXVII. 

Rules foe the tr eta ration of irrigation records. 

1. The irrigation record prepared during 1 the Settlement operations consists of two parts, 
viz. [1] the village fard abpaski, and [2] the general pyne scheme record. The first is an 
account of the means of irrigation within the village, and the rights of landlord as against 
tenants, tenants as against landlord, or tenants as against each other. The second is a special 
record of every' irrigation scheme .which benefits more than one village, or while benefiting one 
village has its origin in another. It is thus a recc"d of the corporate rights of one village as 
against another. The two taken together supplement each other and for any particular village 
form a complete record of its rights to water. But while they are complementary, they must 
not be redundant. Entries which affect the villagers of one village only, simply waste space 
if put in the general record; t^hile entries in a village abpashi concerning rights against another 
village are quite valueless as they are not attested by' the latter. The criterion is simply this 
“could two villages dispute over this matter ?” If the answer is “yes” it is a matter for 
the general record ; if “no”, for the village fard abpas/ti. The two records will be connected 
by cross-references from one to the other. 

2. These records will have been prepared originally by the inspectors at Khanapuri (vide 
Khanapuri rules 61 and 62). As received by the attestation officer they may he very imperfect. 
In every camp there will be deputed at least one Munsarim who has had special training during 
recess in preparing these schemes. It is probable that in many, if not most cases ho will have 
to prepare a fresh record and fresh trace before bujharat of the scheme is begun. He will 
almost certainly have to make some local enquiries. He will also do bujharat. The Assistant 
Settlement Officer should see that the bujharat is intelligently done with the aid of the map'. 
In any case the Assistant Settlement Officer must make a local inspection of every pain and will 
find it most convenient to do so during the hearing of disputes. 

3. In arranging his programme the Assistant Settlement Officer should do so with special 
regard to the pyne schemes. It makes no difference to his ordinary work in what order he 
tabes up villages; but it will make all the difference to his work in irrigation if he groups his 
villages according to the pynas with which ihsy are connected. The Assistant Settlement 
Officer must endeavour to finish all work on a pyne scheme for which he is responsible and to 
attest it at the earliest possible moment. He will thus avoid difficulties and delays in the 
bujharat and attestation of the connected village fard abpashis. This applies equally whether 
the pyne lies wholly in his own camp or -partly in his camp and partly in another camp. 

He rndst bo on the look out all the time for pyne over-looked by the Khanapuri 
Inspectors. 

4. Where a scheme lies in the camps of two or more officers the general scheme will be 
attested by the Assistant Settlement Officer in whose camp the village of its origin lies unless 
special orders are passed by the Assistant Settlement Officer iu charge to the contrary. The 
attestation officer in charge of the scheme should send copies of the scheme to other attestation' 
officers concerned in order that they may check it with their village fard abpaskis before attesta¬ 
tion of it is taken up. The latter officer after check with his fard abpmhis may, with speoial per¬ 
mission of Assistant Settlement Officer in charge, get bujharat of the scheme done in his own 
villages; in which case all badars and disputes will be returned with the copy of the scheme to 
the attestation officer in charge of it. The scheme will be attested at the same time as the 
village in which it originates is attested. It should be draft published at the place which is 
most convenient for all villages concerned. The attestation officer in charge of the scheme 
should notify the date of draft publication to other officers in whose camp any part of it lies 
and these latter should also give notice that section 103A objections may be filed before them 
as well as before attestation officer in charge of the record. All section 103A objections of 
general pyne schemes must be kept in a separate file in Register VIII ; and in case of schemes- 
nofc in the charge of Assistant Settlement Officer in whose camp they^ were filed, most be 
forwarded to Assistant Settlement Officer concerned immediately on expiry of the time limit. 
For tue purprsi of Register VII and Return III each general scheme will be regarded as a 
village. 

The form of irrigation general scheme register is given on the opposite page. O.ie scheme 
will be entered on each p ige. The Assistant Settlement Officer will be held generally 
responsible that it is correctly maintained, but the following persons will fill in the columns 


noted against their designation :— 

Irrigation, Mnnsarim 



1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, JO, U, 18 

D. P. Kanungo 



7, 16 

Prshkar 

... 

... 

... ... 8, H 

Assistant Settlement Officer 

• « r 


... ... 6, 11, 15 



3. Serial No. 


1 


1. Name of pyne. 


2. Thana(s) in which it Hap. 



9, Date of cempletion 
of munearim’s prelimi¬ 
nary cheek of trace and 
record (Rules 2 and 8), 


10. Date of bujharat. 


11. Dai ^ of local en¬ 
quiry by Assistant 
Settlement Officer. 


12. Date or dates of 
deoision of disputes. 


13, Date of tarmim of 
General Scheme. 


14. Date of Peshkar’s 
check. 


8. Record of despatch of copies to other camps (rule 4). 


Date of despatch. Camp No. Date of reooipt. 



15. Date of attestation 
of General Scheme. 


16. Date of draft publi¬ 
cation of General 
Scheme. 


17. Remarks. 
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An attestation officer receiving a copy of a sobeme from another camp will have this 
entered in his register and columns 1, 2, :3 and 4 filled up completely. He will also show dates 
of check of copies in column 5 for his own villages as the check proceeds and when it is finish* 
ed return the copy with all badars affecting it to the camp from which it came. "W hen he 
receives imormation that the general scheme has been attested he will note date of attestation 
and date of receipt of information of it in column 15 tn red ink, and proceed to atiest his own 
village fard abpashis (or 6ueh entries as have not been already attested under rule 6) and to 
draft publish them, filling up columns 6 and 7 for these villages. Note that the date in 
column 6 is date of attestation of entries connected with general scheme though other portions 
of the fard abpashi may have been previously attested under rule 6. The date of draft publi¬ 
cation of fard abpashi will in any case be the same as that of draft publication of the village. 
He will then send a note of the dates in columns 5, 6 and 7 to the attestation officer in charge 
of the scheme and the latter will enter these in his own register in red ink. 

If these instructions are understood and followed every attestation officer will havq a com¬ 
plete history of the attestation of the pains in his charge, showing the work done in his own 
camp in black ink, and that done in other oampB in red ink. He will also have a record of the 
work done by him on pynes that are not in his charge, but run into his camp. 

5. The attestation officer at attestation must initial: — 

[a] eyery entry of parabandi, 

[b \ every entry of shares in cost of repair, 

[<?] every entry in remarks column, 

\d~\ every entry which has been the subject of a dispute, 

| e] all corrections made, 
and sign the whole. 

* 6. No entry in a village fard abpashi which is connected with a general schemo can bo 
attested until the general scheme has been attested. The other entries may be attested and 
signed independently. Till all entries are signed the village farcl abpashi cannot he draft 
published. 

7. It must be noted that no village can be shown as complete in fortnightly attestation 
returns unless its farcl abpashi is complete and that consequently if it has connection with arm 
pa in scheme it cannot be shown as c nnplote till that pyne scheme is attested. An exception 
is made to this rule in the case of pynes which p iss fr >m one camp to another. In that case any 
Assistant Settlement Officer who is not resp rasiblo for the attestation of the general scheme 
may show his villages as complete with a note in remarks column that the fard abpishi\ s pending. 
In no case however must such village be draft published before the general scheme is attested 

SYSTEM OF PREPARING THE GENERAL SCHEME. 

%. The trace. —The first essential is an accurate trace on a scale of 2 inches to the mile. 
The Munsarim should first check the trace of the khanapuri inspector with the 16-inch map 
an I note on a badar form all mistakes, omitted branches, mohamis, /car has, etc. He should be 
ordered to prepare a fresh trace if these defects are numerous, Tue trace should also show the 
khasra numbers of the plots in the pyne. If a, pyne is on a village boundary the dot alamat 
must be pat ira to show clearly whether it lies in one village or both. An arrow a’amat must 
be put in every part of the pain with its point in the direction of the flow ; and the double 
arrow where the wa'er flows both ways. Alamats of bridges and weirs should also be put in. 
Roads, railway lines, and other pains should be indicated whether they cross the pain. 

9. A pyne will usually be found to consist of the main pyne and several brandies, Generally 
there is a portion locally recognized as the main pyne. If not, the Assistant Settlement Officer 
will have to select arbitrarily that portion which he will treat as the main pyne. Any channel 
taking off from the pyne in one village and passing into another will be con-idered to be 
a branch* \_shakl]. Any channel which does not go beyond the confines of the village in which 
it originates will be considered to be a mohana and karha. This is necessary to securo 
uniformity, and should be explained to the people at bufharat if they raise any objection to 
the entries. Detailed instructions for filling up each column of the form are given below. 
The general system is to plot down all the khasra numbers of the pyne in column 6 of the 
form until a branch is reached; then to draw a line in red ink ami plot down the numbers of 
that branch till its end is reached ; and then again to draw a line and return to the main pyne. 
Mohavas with karhas running from them are entered in column 4 opposite the khasra numbers 
from whi<-h they originate. Pynes may run in and out of the some village and consequently 
the name of a village may appear several times in column 2. The entries in column 6 control 
the arrangement, of the whole form ; and no attempt should be made to bring all the entries 
concerning one milage together unless they come so naturaHy. The scattering of the village 
names leads to some difficulty in entering up the righto of villages in the rest of the record. 
The detailed rules below are intended to meet such difficulties; but if the Assistant Settlement 
Officer is in doubt cams should te freely referred. The rules must be strictly followed, as 
unless we adhere to a conventional system the record arranged as it is will teem with ambiguities. 

* Note .—It was found necessary to relax this rule to avoid undue delays. Whjre alteration was subse¬ 
quently required fresh draft publication was done. 
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10. Colkm.n 1.—One serial will be given to every hhasra number'. In the case of plots 
on a village boundary having a hhasra number in each, the two numbers will be bracketed 
and one serial only given. In case the plots in the two maps do not correspond, the, matter 
must be referred to Assistant Settlement Officer in charge. 

In the case ot a branch the serial number of mainpyi»tf from which it issues with a sub¬ 
serial in brackets will be given. 

It should be noted that mot anas have no separate serial number in column 1. 

11. Column 2 needs little explanation. The name of the village with Thana number is 

entered opposite its khatra No. [V. rule 9]. The sign „ ■„ may be used instead of 

repeating the village name where entries of it follow immediately one below the other, but 
the name should be entered again at the head of a fresh page. 

12. Column 3 .—Rhasra numbers of pj/ne. If the general instructions have been under¬ 
stood no further details are required. For plots on village boundaries see Rule 10. 

13. Column 4— 

[A] ‘‘ faedad jitne /came ha mauza mustahak hai ”—If village is entitled to no 
mohanas, enter “ nahin ,J and a dash [—] in [B] and [GJ. 

If village has one mo ft an a only, enter the figure 1 in [A] and hhasra numbers 
in [BJ and [Cj 

If plot has more than one mohana enter thus in column [A] , 


3 [ 1 ]. 

[ 2 ]. 

[3]. 

Note that the number in |'A] is the number of mohanas in that hhasra number of pain and 
not necessarily the total number in the village. They are always entered against that hhasra 
number of the pyne from which they issue. If there is any difference between, the number, 
of mohanas to which a village is entitled and the number w deh it actually possesses the case 
must be referred. 

[B] " Rhasra number Met ha jin men mohana hai. —7t should be noted however'that 
in 99 cases out of 100 mohanas take off not in a plot but between two plots. 
In that case the number of the plot after passing which the m.ohana takes off 
is given or in simple language the upstream plot on the mohana side. 


1 



Fig. 2 Enter 
plot 4. 



Fig. 1. Enter pilot 1. 


[C] “ Number hhasra hirhe ha agar hoi ho ”.—If the map gives no plot number 
enter a dash in this column, unless the hatha is sufficiently broad to warrant 
giving it a balta number. Doubtful oases should be referred- 

14. Column 5, Parabandi.—-Parabandi is often in hours or pah are though the form 
provides for days. Hours or il pahars ” should be clearly stated as such and should not be 
reduced to fractions of days in erder to suit the form. 

[A] It will rarely be found that there is an accurately fixed period during which 
parabandi is in force. It is generally the months immediately before or after 
the rains and some such entry as ft .4sin sc Bhado tah ” is usually made. 
Sometimes parabandi is different iD different periods— 

If there is no parabandi the words “ Parabandi nahin hai” must be written all along 
[A] and remaining columns left blank. 

Some villages have arbitrary methods of deciding, when parabandi begins e.g., hhur- 
bhijaivan. Further, parabandi is occasionally taken on certain days of the week. Special 
enquiry should be made about these particular customs. 









Columns [B} [C] aud I-DJ explain themselves. In [B] is entered the number of dav 9 
\p*h <r or hours] that elapse b tween the para of each village, it is in practice of course 
merely the total number of days of the oycl; minus the clays of the village pari. It seems 
unnecessary and in fact is liable to be misleading, e.g , where a village like G >ghan!,aruha in 
Nawada has three paras at different times in the sa ne paiu. The method of tilling up these 
oolumns is as follows':—We suppose four villages A, B, C and D, of which A has tirst pan 
of 3 days B has 2nd para of i days, C has 3rd para of -1 days and D has fourth para ot 
1 day. The entries will be :— 


A 

*3 

7 

3 

1 

B 

O 

<3 

8 

2 

2 

C 

PQ 

•o 

6 

4 

3 

D 

£ 

9 

1 

4 


, Til< ‘ facts of parahandi of a village are entered against the first serial entry of that vlllao-os 
against other entries of that village cro.-s references will be made to the serial where the 
iiifornjation is given. In ease of a long series of serials of one village such reference may he 
written all along the column for convenience. : 


The following special cases must be noted :— 

[1] Parabandi in part only of the pynt —If the parabandi is in a branch the entries 
of it will be made in the branch only and the entry parabandi nahi.n hat will 
be made against the main pyne and other branches all along the column. To 
avoid errors, the facts that parabandi belongs to the branch only should be noted 
in remarks column. 

[2J Parabandi within a parabandi — eg., a branch has a para of 7 days with 
main pyne which is again subdivided within the branch. The whole par a, is 
generally entered in main pyne against the village in which braroh takes off 
with a note in remarks column that it is subdivided, and the divided para is 
entered m the branch. Explanations are given in remarks column with cross 
references. 

[3 Two parabandit in one pain .—4 case has been found of a pyne getting water 
from two sources. In the water from each source was a separate parabandi. In 
this case one parabandi was in days and the other in hours and they were 
entered without confusion. Other cases would probably be more dilficult and 
must be referred. 


[4] 


Cases arise of villages taking the water in a certain serial 
fixed time limit. This is nest explained in remarks column 
be wriiten “ Piisba Parabandi dekho khan i kaijiat ” all 
Oolumns [H] and [C] of course remain blank. 


order but without 
and in 5 [AJ must 
along the column. 


It should be noted that there is a printed note in remark oolumn that outside the 
period of pdrabrtndi there are no restrictions on the taking of wat This is far from bein» 
universally true. Enquiry should be made and the entry, if inapplicable, cancelled. 8 

Internal parabandi in a moha ia between pattis of the same village should be entered in 
village fard abpasht only with a cross reference. 

14. Column 6. Is most difficult to fill. It is easv if a village either has or has not a 
right to bund the pyne, aud if in ibe former case it always bu ids in one place. Such a simnla 
ease hardly ever occurs- ^ 


The following two cases are ordinarily met with; — 

[1] The pyne is neve.: bunded anywhere ; entry « Pain haza bandha nahin jata hat » 
all along the column. 

[2] The village Ins full control of the pyne during its pa'a and can put in a bund 
anywhere. Entry “ anddr pari hnsb zarnrat garandi ba a a jata havn.’ > 

The case of a village on the course of a pyne having an absolute right .to pita fixed 
numb :r of bunds in the pyne at any time is unkn nvu though it is the only positive ease to 
which the form is strictly applicable. 

A column is allow }d for khusra uu nber of the blind. As the bund or garandi is 
ui'Vible thing it never has a kh-isrd number. If there is any spot where it is usuallv mad * 
*' Oa-danaiya* Ihasra . o Uasra . ” or " ba linkable Masra ." may be entered’ 






Any masonry structure such as ehahka or chilka in the bad of the pyne should be entered 
in column 6 and its purpose and other particulars explained in the .Remarks column, Any 
such structure in the side-banks of the pyne should be entered and explained in the Remarks 
column only. 

If the place where the village has a right to make a bund lies’ in another village the entry 
should be “ nahin lekin dekho fchana kaifiot”, 

In the remarks column will be entered details of where the village does make its bund. 

If there is no restriction as to where the bunds are made the column for khasra number 
should be left blank. 

15. Column 7.—The words " tlertke wagairoh ge ” must be interpreted to refer to the main 
pyn£ or branch and to mean “ any method of taking water from the main pyne other than by 
a mokanaIt is obvious that a village’s rights within its own mohana and Jcarhas are unli¬ 
mited except by agreement among the villagers themselves and with this the general record 
has no concern!! 1 he same would be the case with last village on the pyne. A further diffi¬ 
culty is what entry should be made if the village never uses denki, latha, kundi, etc., but has 
entire rights in the pyne, and obviously could if it wished. 

To meet such difficulties the Assistant Settlement Officer must observe the following rules .— 

[1] Ignore any mohanas and let the entry in column 7 refer only to khasra number 
in column 8. 

[2] If the village has no right in that plot [except perhaps to open a mohana in it] 
enter “ nahin”. 

[3] If the village has full right in a plot but does not exercise the right of latha 
kundi enter clearly “ h number men denlci toaoairah se pani nahin Jiyajata hai” 
leaving the question of right open. If this is the case in the whole village the 
entry “ mama haja men latha, etc ” with cross reference in other plots will save 
a little space and rnay if several plots come together be entered all along the 
column. 

[3] If no denki latha kundi , elc , are used in the whole pyne the entry “pyne haza 
men latha kundi s/ pani nahin leya fata hat ” may be made all along the 
column on every sheet. 

[4] If a village has right of denki, latha, kundi or the like in one plot but not in 

another the entry in the latter will be “ nahin lekin dekho sumar Wo .. 

(the former) ”, 

16. Column 8,—Enter “ hak hai ” .or “ nahin ” as the case may be. 

17. Column 9.—Facts should be entered against the namd of the village principally con¬ 

cerned in the first place in which that name occurs. This is very often the first serial in the 
pyne. Against the first entry of every other village “ dekho sumar No . will be written 

across the three sub-columns. Do not confuse the record by entering this reference against 
every serial. If, however, the pyne is broken up into branches it should appear once in each 
branch. If not entered any where in the branch under the above instructions it should be 
entered against the first serial. 

Some times branches are made by a different person to the maker of the main pain. In 
this case ignore the branch and en^er all the cross references in main pyne or other branches as 
the case mav fie. In the particular branch enter the fact of its construction using the words 
“ sha/ch haza ka tamir kumnda ” or the like to leave no room for doubt. 

Where mohanas are separately constructed the facts appear in the village far A abpashi and 
the entry ( nisbat tamir mohana haza ke dekho gain favd abpashi in remark column of 
general record. 

If any pyne or any part of a pyne is a natural channel the word “ kudrati ” will be 
written along the column for the portion concerned. 

18. Column 10.—The headings of the form are liable to mislead. They suggest that the 
division of the repair costs is b«twecn villages which is very rarely the case. It is between 
maliks, 'ihemalikis entirely responsible according to Gaya custom for gilandazi. The 
goam and other help given by raiyats is regarded as a personal service to the maitlc, not as a. 
public service to the village. Where there is a separate malik to each village on the pain it 
comes to much the same thing. Hut eases like the following are found frequently. A maltk 
owns four villages having a pyne and repairs the whole pain. The Assistant Settlement Officer 
has put. down 4 annas of repair costs to each village. No doubt it improves the look of the 
record, but it is absolutely wrong. If tbe malik sold one of those villages, he oould make what 
arrangements he liked with the purchaser, and the costs would probably be in proportion to the 
pautbandi or the area of the village, and not four annas at all. A word of warning is therefore 
necessary to Assistant Settlement Officers. Ascertain the facts about shares of cost of 
repair and record what you ascertain tn the least unsuitable place, but never m any 
circumstances edit your facts to suit the foitn. 





The following are examples of entries in particular oases 

A. All villages on the »af»|belong to different maliks . All have rights and their maliks 


share cost of repair—Enter— 

10 [A] 

11 Malikan mauza liazu, o mauza 
falana o mauza falana ke 33 opposite 
serial No. 1 and “ Dekko Suma* 
No. 1 33 opposite fust serial of every 
other villaf" 


10 [B] 

Shares of each nmlik in annas 
or hissus,' opposite the first entry of 
his village. 


B. Each village on pyne belongs to a different malik but some have no interest and do 
no repair. 


10 [A] 

As in A opposite first serial of 
first village interested, with reference 
opposite first serial of every other 
village interested. 


Opposite first serial of every 
village not interested “ dekko sumar 
No ." 


10 [B] 
As in A 


f< Kuchh nakin.” 

N.B .—da not not put a mere refer¬ 
ence in this column. 


One malik does all repairs because he owns all the villages on the pain (or at least 
all those with any interest—) 


10 [A] 

As in A or B but with note in 
remarks column.— In sab mauziat 
ka malik ek hai, isliye solah anna 
maramat kart a hat. 


10 [B] 

Interested villages merely a dash. 
Non-interested villages kuchh nahin 


D. Same as C hut costs distributed by malik for account purposes. These may be so 
entered. 


E. No regular arrangement but each malik is expected to repair within his own village: 


10 [A] 


10 [B] 


Remarks. 


Dekho khana kai- 

jiat sumar No . 

after first serial 
of each interested 
village. 


Simply a dash. 


" liar ek ntauze ka malik apne mausa he andar 
maramat karta hai, 33 

N. Tt. —This may be written all along column 10 
[A] if all villages are interested instead of the 
entries here given. 


JF. Repair of main pyne shared between maliks and repair of branches done by village or 
villages on them. 

[1] Ignore branches at first. Enter facts of repair in main pyne according to 
rule given above in those parts of record dealing with main pyne, i.e., the first entry 
of a village in main pvne even though it has been previously mentioned in a branch. 
The only difference will bo in column 10 [B] where entry will be “ sadar pyne men 
ttna.” 


j 2] Take each branch as an independent pain and enter accordingly, except that in 
column 10 [B] the words “ shafc/t haza men ” will appear. 

G. Same as above but Some branches are included in special repair shares and some in 
general repair shares. Proceed as in F. for mu’a pine and for those branches where 
there are special arrangements. In other branches note all along 10 [A] that the shares 
of repair in this branch are the same as those in the main pyne, 

li. The pyne is arbitrarily divided into certain portions, and the shares of villages concerned 
vary in each. Such cases should ho referred before oolumus are tilled up as probably each 
requires special treatment'. 




I. No repair is ever done. Entry “ Pyne Kata men marnmatnahin hofoi hai ” alt alone 

10 [A] 

K. Variations and combinations of above which should be referred. 

The following points should be noted in this connection :— 

[1] Try to avoid confusing the record by entering facts of repair or references to it 

more often than necessary. 

[2] In case of penc with no branches it will be entered or reference made once for 

every village in its first serial. 

[8] Where there are branches but F. and G. do not apply, the entries should be made 
the opposite the first serial of each village ; but referenoe should be also made 
opposite the first serial of each branch if there happens to be no other referenoe 
lo it in the branch. 

[4] Repair of mohanat is a matter for the village fard abpaski. 

19. Rt-marks Column —This is for matter which cannot properly be contained in the 
schedule, or to explain entries which are not quite applicable where they stand. It should 
be reduced to the smallest possible dimensions by eliminating every thing that can be shown 
within the soh< dule; but owing to the nature of the form prescribed it will always be 
overloaded. 

The following entries will be always made against serial 1. 

[a] The source of the water in the pyne. 

(£] The method of getting water, e.g., bandhs, goam, eto. 

Opposite the first serial of every branch there should be a similar entry explaining how 
water is brought into the branch. 

Among other things whioh ehou’d appear in remarks column are the following :— 

11] PaiJia bridges or aqueducts on the pyne. 

[2] Dhongas, etc , in the pyne. 

[3] Kka.ira number of Ahatt into which a pain falls with reference to village fard 

abpasht. 

[4] Roads whioh are crossed by the pyne and how this is done— most important. 

[а] Explanations of particular customs in parabiindi. Sea under paraba ndi, rulo 14. 

[б] Explanations of ambiguous or imperfect entries in any other column. See the 

rules generally. 

The above list cannot he exhaustive. The Assistant Settlement Officer should endeavour 
to ascertain all the facts and more especially any rights or customs peculiar to the pain 
and record them somewhere. 

20. General note — The Assistant Settlement Officer must endeavour to follow the 
principles laid down above strictly. The form is unfortunately unsuitable in many respeots 
for the faots to bo recorded and if every Assistant Settlement Officer pursues a different 
method of meeting the difficulties, the record will probably lend itself to various interpreta¬ 
tions which is the one thing we desire to avuid. Owing to the absence of such rules last 
year every pyne and every village fard obpathi connected with it has had to be rewritten 
in janc/t. 

THE VILLAGE FARD ABPASHI. 

21. This i~ the record of the means of irrigation in each village and is made by the Amin 
at Icbanapu t. It should give an account ol‘all the means and appliances used for irrigation 
describing each separately. 

20. These should be entered in the following order : — 

(1) Rivers. 

(2) Pgn . ei . 

(3) Branches of Pynes. 

( + , Mo kail a a and KarJias. 

[5] Village Fynix (see below). 

[6] A ham with their Ktrku*. 

\ r ,) Tanks- 

^S) Borrow pits or natural hollows. 

(0) Veils (other than temporary wells). 

Note th it first the pyne is entered— then its first branch in the village and then moha- 
nan and karhas from that : next is entered the seC' nd branch and then mohanae and karkas 
from the latter and so <m : each pyne is thus completed before the next is entered. Mohanat 
direct from the main pyne will he entered before, or after, or between the branches according 
to the place where they take off. , This will be easily understood if it is remembered that the 
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entries in village fard hbpashi follow the order of the connected entries in the general record. 
Mars directly connected with branches or mohanas will follow these. 

22. The general instructions for filling up this form are as follows : — 

Column 1.—A serial number for each separate source of irrigation (including river or 
pain even if irrigation is not done from it in the village). 

23. Column 2.—-The name of the source of irrigation, i.e. ‘ pgne, ahnr’, etc., should be 

written with all its khasra numbers. In case of alars “ from khasra. 
...-to khasra No.:. n may bo written. 

25. Columns 3, 4 and 5.—The facts required for these columns should be ascertained as 
accurately as possible. Where the cost or date is an estimate the words 
takhminan or “ andas ” should be entered. (See special instructions in easo 
of a general scheme being connected with the village rule 31 (B). 

2(1. Column 6.— Requires no explanation. 

27. Column 7—The heading explains itself The area irrigated should be enteerd 

approximately in acres. If a single^ nttti or other local division benefits 
exclusively by an irrigation work the fact should be noted. 

28. Column 8 —The headings here are also clear, and information should be given in some 

detail. ^ It is occasionally found-that the consent of the mahi is not required fo 
paddy-irrigation but is required f. r raid irrigation. The entry should be clear. 
Sotne Assistant Set dement Officers fast year wiote banigrani amlagan malik 
which-of course left the question of cons.mt open. It should always be noted 
whether the raii/at pays anything to the mdik for irrigation. (See note under 
pains below also). 

29. Column 9. —Explains itself.—But do nol as some A. S. O/s did last year enter 

“ iakrar kalhi nahin hai ” , and have it. 

30. Biters. —Are rarely a direct source of irrigation— 1 They are generally utilized bv 
means of paw—Columns 1 and 2 should be filled up and (if no direct irrigation is done from 
them) the remaining columns left blank except remarks column where a reference may be 
given to any other serial in the record which takes its origin from (he river. 

31. Pains — 

A. Village panes.— ie., ppm having their beginning and end in the same villa, je. 
.Enter full details ; and if there is any parabandi between taut it or ml tit 
etc., enter details of it in column H. 1 ’ 

J3. Pains having a general scheme record. 

(1) The village has no rights in (ho pj/ue and does no irrigation from it. It 
must nevertheless be entered in columns 1 and 2, all other columns left 
blank and an entry made in remarks column. “ Iskeuisbat dekko sadar 
misil abpashi falana patn ha sum at No. - 

(1) The water runs into ahart or mohanas or br inches which serve tie village 
though no irrigation is done from main pain,. Main pain is entered jmt 
asm (1) but in column 8 the facts'are noted, viz , that pain runs into 
such and such an ahai\ or the like. 

(3) Irrigation is done from main pine. Fill up columns 1, 2. 7, 8 and 9 • leave 

3, 4, 5 and 6 blank ((hose details having already been given in general 
scheme), and give reference as in (1) to the general scheme. Brandies 
are similarly entered under separate serials. 

(S) No irrigation done from main p,/ne hut irrigation is done from a branch 

Main pain will be entered as in (2) and branches according to instructions 

in (3). 

(4) No irrigation is done from main ppte or a branch but the village has 

mohanas and karhas. Enter main ppte as in (2) referring in column 8 to 

(he branchy Again enter branch as in (2) referring in column 8 to the 
moh'ina. The iaris about the mo'.ana must he entered in full and 
if j* has been constructed or is repaired by some one who doVs not 
repair the main pgne, details must be given' in columns 3, 4, 5 and 6 as 
much facts do uot appear in the general record. 

(8) Internal parabandi between piths and tanzis whether fro n main pain, 
branch, mohanas , or kurhas, must be detailed in column 8. Such inter¬ 
nal parabandi does riot appear in the general record. 

32. Ahart.— If an ahar in oiie village is used fo* irrigation by another, the fact must 
appear in fard abpashi of both villages with cross reference in remarks column. 


OO. Suiplus wafer.—haqaines should bo made as to what becomes of the surplus water 
run oft from any village. It is always understood that no village cau claim as of rriht 
surplus water from another, but it could maintain a claim to it against a third village 
Moreover other villages sometimes object; to surplus water being run on to them. The facts 
about surplus water should be entered in the fard abpashis of both villages (i.e., the one that 
gives and the one that receives it). v ’ 
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APPENDIX XXVIII. 

A Glossary op terms used in tue irrigation records in the district op Gaya.. 

A 

Abpaski. —Irrigation. 

Ahar —A reset voir of water for agricultural purposes. It is generally formed on a plot 
of land of higher level than that of the surrounding country. The district being elevated to 
the south, the reservoir is left open oa its southern side and its three other sides are embanked. 
Thus the water o.iming in from the south is impounded in it. If there is no ground so ele¬ 
vated, the ground is embanked on all four sides and surface water or pyne water is collected 
therein. There is no underground excavation as in the case of a tank. It is on the 
surface atjd its bottom or bed is higher than the lands it irrigates. When it is necessary to 
irrigate crops a passage [khanr) is cut in the bank where it is low to draw off the water 
1.0 the fields. Hut every large ahar has an artificial pipe or masonry outlet in its bank to 
pass off Che water either to irrigate crops or to prot. ot the embankment from erosion. 

Along. —The main embankment of an ahar where the surface is lowest, which is generally 
fo the north. 

Ahar ka pet. —The belly of an ahar, i.e., the. spate enclosed by the embankments. 

Ahar ia pith. —The land behind the main- bank of aa ahnr. 

Ah art. —A miniature altar. Its bed is cultivated and the water collected in it irrigates 
the crops in its bed as well as those outside. 

In large villages there is usually an ahar or two and there are several such ahar is : one 
or two being in each kita which is at a distance from the ahars from which the water is taken 
by small channels into the aharis. 

A', Ar, Art. —The ridge of a field. 

Ahor. —A small hollow dug in a river bed and filled with percolating water (vide dabur). 
An ahore is generally near the bank of a river and the water collected therein is raised by 
water-lifts to a channel or fields on a high'er level. 

Aroth. —A masonry parapet on the top of a well usually furnished with a cushion 1 of straw 
on which the bucket is laid while pouring out the water. 

Angari, —A well having shallow water, in which water-lifts oannot work for the wholo 

day. 

15. 

Binhua or Bandhua.— Tho two side banks of an ahar bandhua. 

Bhaunha, bhamahri, hhaoari. —The arch drain running underneath a ehkilka (q. v. 
or a masonry outlet in the bottom of a bank of au ahar. Sometimes there are 2 or 8 such 
outlets one over the other. When tho ahar is full, both the outlets work, but when the 
water sinks down, only the one nearer the bottom, works. The outflow is therefore regulated 
according to the heighi, of the water in thenar. 

Baoli. —A small tank. 

Bhinda.—' The embankment round a tank or a pond. 

Barha. —The rope holding the bucket in :> water lift. 

Bhokla.^ A sub-channel taking off from a pain. 

Baku .— A natural shallow ohannel in which surface water collects. Sometimes a channel, 
dug in the bed of a river to conduct water to a pain is also called baha. 

Bhur. —A small breach or hole in an ombankment through which water runs out. It is 
al.o a hole in the bottom of a well or a r'ver b <1 through which water percolates. 

Banih —>A dam or embankment across a viver bed or a large pain, to head the water 
into subsidiary channels. 

Barhiain. — Excess water or flood water. 

B(ihautin. —The end of a pain or a bhokla. 

1 arson .—Rain water. 

Baluain. —The training works (such as dabnr, nareh, etc.), to oonduct water into a pain 
when the river dries up after the rains or in a year of scanty rainfall. 


C 

Chanan .—Irrigation by letting the water flow from fieldrfo Held. 

Chhilha or chahka.—A masonry spill dam. It is provided generally in one bank of an 
ahar or a pain where it acts as a safety sluice to allow the water to flow away beforo it can over¬ 
top the bank. A chhilka is generally the term used for a spill dam in an ahar. It serves the 
same purpose as a kanwah with this difference that tho former is in a bank where the bed 
is low and the lattor is always in a corner of the ahar where the bed is high. A chlitika^ has 
masonry parapets to prevent tho spill-water washing away the embankment at its sides. 



These are called janghat or thighs. There is usually a bed of bricks or pieces of stone 
outside the embankment on the slope in order to protect it from being eroded. 

A chahka is generally the tesm used for a spill dam across a pyne. or in tho bank of an 

which is provided wit|r a small sluice gate which shuts off th,e water when it is not 
needed further down in the pyne or in the channel ooisuie the akar. This sluice gate ■« 
called yah*. 

A chkilka is generally open on the top whereas a chahka is*sometimes enclosed on it« 

top. 

Chanr. —Tire swing water-basket. It is a rectangular basket made of bamboo. Two 
cords attached to its two ends or. ridges are held by two ipen w,ly> stand,on cither end of the 
djteh and immerse it in the water pud, thou swing it forward, thus tilling it up, and throw 
the watpr up,, into a channel on a higher levpl which leads it,into the fields. Sometimes the 
r^ater thus raised up is poured out into the,lipid? themselves. 

Chuanrmahi. —Irrigation by the swinging basket. 

Chanrtpa'ta,— The rp en v*ho work the water-basket. 

Chanriyar .—The ditch from which the water >8 lifted by a water basket. 

Chhip. —The end of a beam which projects beyond the rope over the well (vide lalka 
kundt). 

Cha/cri —A counterpoise made o a piece of stone or a clod of earth, etc., fixed to the 
end of a lever beam fuithest from the basket. 

Chain. — A hole in the bed of a river or. a pain through which water oozes out or in 
whioh water pf the surrounding portion percolates and collects. It is also used of a surface 
depression oontainiqg water. 

Chah Pokhta —A well with masonry lining ; a pakka well. 

Chah Khan. —A well with \yattle lining ; a kachcha well. 

fchu'ah Jaraon. —It means the sime as kkurbhijajoan (q. v.l Chu’ah means stove and 
jaraon means fuel. As some fuel is necessary to create fire in a Btovo in order that 
it may work properly and serve its purpose, so soipo water is first necessary to moisten the bed 
of a pain so that when parahandi in the pain begins, it may work without any 
Underance. 

CJiDaun or cJii! atynefya. —A wopden or bamboo mat laid across a channel to support an 
earthen channel to carry the water of one channel over the channel below. 

I) 

I)konga. — A wooden drain pipe usually made of the trunk of a palm tree. In 
Aliaris or small Ahara, a narrow passage is cut in its embankment to draw off the 
water when necessary. But in a large ahur if such a passage be cut, the water rushing out 
will wash away and damage the bank and it is in such a/iU’S that a wooden or pottery pipe 
is set in the bank to carry off the water. But if the ahar is still larger a masonry outlet 
or bhaon (q. v.) is built into the bank. 

Bor or Dor*.— The strings by which the water basket swings. 

Bhekuli or dhenki, dhenknla , deokua. —A small vvaler lever smaller than the latha. It 
is resorted to when the water is «,t a small depth below the level at which it is wanted to 
irrigate crops. 

Basiain pain, —*A large pyne th it irrigates a considerable area and feeds a number of 
distributaries. It is literally a pyne having ten jjranches or serving ton villagos. Similarly 
a still larger pain- is called birhiain, i.e., having 12 branches or serving 12 villages. 

Dhonra. —A natural shallow n di with perpendicular sides. It is generally formed by 
surface water seeking its course to a lower level. 

Danrt or darera. —The same as bandh (q v.), but it is a slanting embankment across 
the bed of a river which ari.ve9 the current of it to its that sido on which tho mouth of a 
pgne lies. 

Babur. — A large hollow like a tank dug in the river bed which is filled up with parcolat-, 
ing water. A channel is then dug oat in the bed of the river from this tank up to the raotyth 
of a pain and the water collected therein is brought to the pair* (vide nareh). 

Berhiain. —The training works (e. g., dabur, nareh, etc.) to conduct water intq th& pain 
when the rivers dry up after tho rains or in a year of scanty rain-fall. 

Dhurhi.— -The wooden post forked at its top, whioh carries the axle (dandn) and pulley 
(ghirni ) used when lifting water from a well by a leather bucket mot and bullocks. A large 
yucca well having a large quantity of water is necessary to work a leather bucket in this 
way. Hence this contrivance is not in very general ubo in Gaya. 

Banda. —The axis of the pulley used for supporting the ropo of a mot. 

Baung. —An artificial channel on artificially raiso.1 up bank to conduct water to a field 
on a high level. 
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Ghagha. — A small branch issuing from a river. 

Garandi. —A small embankment thrown across the bed of a pyne so as to divert water 
into channels taking off from it. A garandi in a large pyne in which the current is strong, 
is made by tirst planting a number of posts in its bed and then tying to them fascines (called 
gunf or more) which cannot*be easily washed away and are used as a foundation on whioh is 
thrown earth and sods. 

Gnnr■ —Fascines (bundle of straw or branches) used as foundation for a garandi, 

Goam■ —A body of men employed in erecting a banclh across the bed of a river or a 
large pain so as to divert the water into channels or any other work connected with irrigation. 
A large number of persons is required to repair the bank of a large pain or ahar when it is 
washed away by the force of water therein. It is impossible for the landlord to carry out 
such repair without the help of the raiyata who get nothing for their co-operation beyond a 
meal if they work the whole day. If a pyne or an ahar is the common property of several 
villages the landlords and the raiyata of all these villages' combine. When the necessity for 
such co-operation is announced in a village every cultivator has to supply one man per plough 
or sometimes one man pc r houso or family for the purpose. 

Gahra. —A small ditch. 

Gull*- —The stick placed across the mouth of a bucket to which the rope is fastened to 
the lever. 

GanT mekha. —The stick or peg placed across a lever beam at its end furthest from the 
well to which the counterpoise is fixed. 

Genri. —A small peg fitted into the iron ring at the m nth of the leather-bucket. The 
end of the rope over the pulley is fastened to this rod. 

■Gocnir paunr. —'fhe wooden beam laid across the well on which the person drawing the 
water stands. Yide paut ha. 

Gantaki or gara/ci, galaki. —Crops overtopped by water and damaged. 

Giiandazi. —The earth-work for repairing the banks of a pain or an ah at. A general 
term for irrigation works. 

Genrahandi.— The incidental* earthwork for building genfa (minor embankments)* 
The general system of enclosing fields in small embankments to provide for the distribution 
of water \Vithout waste, 

Gherawa .—The main embankment in yewahandi encircling a large space (vide thath 
a pani). 

r 

Inara. —A well with masonry lining, a yucca well. 

J 

Jangha. —The masonry parapets in an ahar to prevent the spill Water washing away 
the embankment at its sides (vide Chhilka). 

Jharna. —A natural waterfall from a hill. 

Jwii .—The same as l)ori (q. v.) 


K 

R hag ana pant -— A reservoir of water. 

Ranwah. —A safety channel. It is generally a narrow opening at the low end of 
the side embankments of an ahar to let out the surplus water and to prevent an overflow - 

Khanr .—A passage cut in an embankment of an ahar to let out the water to irrigate 
crops. 

Khaiirahu. —The same as klianr. 

Randan. —A depression dug in a river or pain or an ahar by the side of a bank. 
By means of a channel water is brought from the portion of the river, pyne or ahar where 
1 here is water to ibis depression, and is then lifted by a lever or other means. 

Rarha. —A small channel; usually applied 10 a channel smaller than a hhokia and larger 
than a tanrua. 

Rundi or kunri. —A water bucket, 

Rariri. —A log of wood hollowed like a canoe. One end is attached by a rope to a 
beam which acts as a lever with a weight at the end and its other end, which is broad and 
open, rests on the water channel leading to the fields. r J he end near the source is immersed 
by the pressure of a leg and then released when the water flows into the channel through 
the open end. 

Rarinwaha ,—The man who works a karin. 
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KhnnUnut The small ditch near an embankment left when earth is taken out for 
repairing it. 

Khunta .—The posts in the pain to \yhieh the fascines are fastened for building 
garandis. 

Karar .— A wooden frame used for removing sand and constructing a small cbantiel 
called naroh in the bed of a river. It is practically a plough with a wide wooden spado 
for a furrow which forms a cbauncl in the sand when pullod forward. It is very hard 
work using a Jcitrar. 

Khurhhtjaioan. —Wb p n water brought into a pjne, and if there exists an arrangement 
for the distribution of the water conveyed by it among the villages on its course, the 
village having the first turn sometimes -gets water for a day or-two extra in order to 
allow for the loss that occurs owing to the bud being dry, This is .specially the case 
when the village having the first turn is not the first village on. the pyne. This perquisite 
js not allowed tybt?n the parabandi begins again. Literally, it is water, sufficient to 
immerse a hoof (k‘tur means hoof and bhijawan means watering), vide chulhajalaon. 

Kuan .—A kachha well. 

Khunibha ,.—The post on the top of which the beam of a water lift swings. 

Khandak .—A large ditch. 

Khanta .—The hollow around the inside of the embankment of an alar, 

Kkanil.-r~\. ditch made behind tho embankment of an ahar by removing the earth 
for repairing it. 

Khai.—Sk. ditch or hollow. 

K,lli.—‘The stiok placed across the mouth of a bucket to whioh the rope iB fastened 
to the lever. 

Kkol. —Tho hole in which the axis of the beam of a water lift works. 

Kiari .—The inner field within a g he raw a (q. v.). 

Khar .—A deep scour made bp the current of a river in which water remains deep 
throughout the vear. Sometimes such a scour is made behind the bank of an ahar b y 
water rushing out of it. 

L 

Latha htndi.—K lever with a bucket. There is a bamooo beam working on an 
upright post. The end of the beam over the well has a bucket suspended Loin it and 
its other end behind tho post has a weight or counterpoisn (such as clod of earth, etc) fixed 
to it. When water has to be drawn out the rop9 ■ hanging from the. beam over the well 
is pulled down and tho buaket immersed in the water and when it is filled up, the rope is 
lot go and the ‘bucket is raised by the weight on the other end of the beam. 

Latha, or lath ,—A lever beam. 


M 

Moham or mitnh.—' The mouth or intake of a pyne or channel. 

Mot .—A leather bucket. 

Marani .—A turn ifi a water course, 

M ahn .—A piece of wood tied under tho lover hsam to.keep the ax’s in its place, 

Mureri .—The masonry work at the mouth of a well. 

Mehoani .—Irrigation by natural flow of water from a ppie or an ahar : when once the 
arrangement to draw water therefrom has been unde the water will flow itsdf from field 
to field which is called klieta kheti. 


N 

Nala .—A natural wator course. 

Kali. —A small clnnnel. , Ibis generally an artificial shallow an 1 narrow channel with 
perponiicular sides from a sub-channel or from a well to the fields. 

March .—A training work. A channel dug in the bed of a river generally by a kii.rug. 
It conveys water from a dub nr or aho' to the mouth of a pj.na. It is also called 'a rain or 
ana-in. Rut strictly speaking an arain is a channel m ade ou an artificially upraised level in 
tite river bed, e g.,' the portion of the Lolipur pit it in village Tan ram a, tliana Mnfassal Gaya. 

Kig'ir .—The letting off of surplus water when the irrigation is over (vide paragraph 211), 

Kal .—An earthen or masonry drain pipe. 
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Panama. —The same as nareh. It is so called in Sherghati thana. 

Find. —The bank of an ahar, really *the .aide bank, sometimes applied to any bank. 

PUh. —Literally back. Figuratively it is tho main bank of an a'/ar. The land immedi¬ 
ately below the main embankment is called ahar kepith. 

Patawan or patauni. —Irrigation. 

Vokhar .—A tank. 

Panchhanda. —A man whose duty is to control water in tho small channels carrying 
it to the fields and diverting it from one channel into another as required. 

Pain .—-An artificial water channel passing through several villages and having its source 
in a river or an ahar. It originates sometimes from the spill water of another vyne or from 
surface water called tliatha ka pant. 

Parahandi. —An allotment of the water of a pyne or reservoir to different villages 
by turns agreed upon or regulated by custom. 

Para .—A turn. 

Pokhari. — A small tank. 

Pautha. —The wooden beam laid over a well on which the person drawing water stands. 

Palo. —A wooden frame to wdiich bullocks are yoked to draw a mot. 

Paudar. —A steep slope by a well made out for the bullooks to walk down while* drawing 
a mot. 

Pant hancha.~— The-cost or price of water. A village having no right in a pyne but 
irrigable therefrom sometime purchases tho water. 

S 

&«>.—The same as chanr. It is so called in Sherghati thana. 

Sal mbit he pani .— Flood water. 

Sarabarah. —The same as bhandwara, i.e., the persons appointed to watch the landh of 
pain or an ahar or the training works in the bed of a river. It is used in Sherghati thana. 

Shakh. —A branch, i.e., a channel having its source of supply in a still larger channel 
and going beyond the village where it originates. 

Singha. —Literally horns. The training hanks of an ahar. Sometimes training brinks 
are added to an ahar to conduct surface water into it. It is also the bauk of a 
pain extended into the bed of a river so as to allow only so much water to run into it as 
required. 

Sot. —A long shallow water course ( nala) made by surface water seeking it"s coarse to a 
low level. 

Soi. —Water which oozes up or percolates from the bed of a river. It is such soi water 
wbicb fills up a nareh or dabur. 

Saiya. —A well supplied from a spring. Such a well is not exhausted even if water is 
drawn out the whole day (vide angan). 

Sitha. —A cushion of straw or soft material plaoed on the mouth of a well on which the 
bucket rests when the water is being poured out. 

Suvdh.— A narrow channel dug in tho bed of a pyne from the mouth of a branch or 
lliokla in order to draw the water oil the pyne into the branch or bhokla. —literally an elephant's 
tiunk. 

T 

TaUio or talab. —A small tank. 

Terua or tanrua. —A« artificial channel. It is smaller than and generally a branch of a 
Xaraha . 

Thatha ka pani.~ Surface .water flowing from a high to a low level. To impound such 
water, an embankment is thrown up enclosing a large space, say 10U to 200 bigbas in area 
and within this outer embankment minor embankment area erected. The whole space being 
thus divided and subdivided, a number of square fields is formed within each enclosing a few 
bigbas. The outer embankment enclosing the whole space is called gherawa and the minor 
inner banks are called gear at and the square fields thus formed within are called kiarit. It is 
thus that even surface water is retained and utilized in this district for irrigating rice 
crops in high level villages. Tho earth-work which it involves is called genrabandi. 

U. 

Vplain Pani .—Excess or spill-water. 
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APPENDIX XXIX. 

Report on the Survey op the Gaya Municipality. 

Earlv in 1913 the Municipality made enquiries a? to the cost of a survey of the Muni* 
cipality. "The estimate furnished was Rs. 1,760 tor traverse and Rs. 3-10 per acre for cadastral 
survey and Manapun in congested urban area and annas 10 per acre for the same in non-urban 
area. There were no exact or even approximately exact figures showing the areas falling 
into each category but on the areas as now found the estimate worked out to about Rs. 17,000, 
The actual cost has been Rs. 12,363-4 made up as follows : — 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Traversa 

• • f * 

1,710 

0 

0 

Survey and record-writing ... 

M« 1 

1.0,075 

4 

0 

Reproduction of maps 

•• 

358 

0 

0 

Director of L ind Records' control 


226 

0 

0 


Total 

12,368 

4 

0 


The estimates for the survey of congested urban area were based on the cost of Rs. 5’ 
(including traverse) per acre of the Municipal Survey in Dumraon, the only one of which 
vve had any record. That, however, was a fairly small survey and was done after the 
Cadastral party had left the area and it was away from headquarters. Our present experience 
shows that a Municipal Survey at Cadastral head-quarters if made pari passu with the 
ordinary survey can be done at about Rs. 2-8 per acre for congested area excluding 
traverse. 

2. The Municipality decided to have the work done and on application to Government 
the extension of the Calcutta Survey Act to Gaya was sanctioned by Notification No. 11144M,, 
dated the 1st October 1913. 

3. There was a good deal of discussion with the Municipality as (o the form the record 
should take. It was arranged that the maps should be on the 64 inch scale for tne congest¬ 
ed uib^n area and on the 16 inch scale for the non-urban area. A wall map on the 16 inch 
scale for the whole area was also to be prepared. It was about the khasra that most discussion 
took place. The Municipality at first proposed somewhat elaborate entries in the k/tasra under 
the heading " description of holding ” including, among other .things, the number of rooms in 
each house- It was pointed out that these would necessitate entering and might give rise to 
trouble. There was also some doubt as to whether the entry of plinth area might not be 
troublesome. As, however, it was decided to extract the area of all buildings separately 
surveyed, the recording and totalling up the plinth areas for each holding involved no addi¬ 
tional difficulty. 

The form of k/tasra finally adopted was“a fairly simple one. 

4. The traverse was done at the end of the field season of 191-3-14 by the Traverse party. 
It was hoped to get the sheets so as to allow of survey being started in July 1914 so that 
khanupnri coul.l be finished before plague became prevalent. There was some delay in sending 
the sheets but 6\irvey finally started in September in some of the outlying portions of the 
Municipality wiiere the mapping was to be on the 16 inch scale. As soon as work began 
on the 64 inch scale difficulties arose. The traverse was done in the area surrounding tho 
congested urban area as usual according to Revenue Survey villages. Tho congested area 
which consists of two blocks one on either side of the Phalgu river had been traversed as 
two blocks without showing Revenue Survey boundaries. This led to two difficulties. Tho 
first was that we bad to have separate maps of each Revenue Survey village for the - purpose 
of the ordinary record-of-rights, and secondly’in cutting np the traverse circuit of the con¬ 
gested areas into sheets it had not been found possible in all cases to have the sheet 
margins on accessible places such as streets or lanes.- In some cases the only traverse 
stations on a sheet were up in one corner. The first difficulty was got over by making a 
rough. boundary survey of the Revenue Survey villages on the spot and showing this on 
the 8 inch index map supplied by the Traverse party. This was sent to the Traverse party 
who by its aid gave us If) inch plots of the traverse stations nearest to tho boundaries fjr 
each Revenue survey village on which an accurate survey was done. 

The second difficulty was referred to the Traverse party.and it was explained by them 
that to give sheets each showing traly a block surrounded by ro ids or laues would necessitate 
replotting into 348 sheets instead of 121. It was suggested that where sheets ended 
in, the middle of houses or other inaccessible places, overlap survey should lie done 
and that in difficult cases special connecting sheets should be prepared by pricking off traverse 
stations from adjoining sheets. These measures had as a matter of fact already been adopted 
on the suggestion of Babu Manoranjan Singh. 



5. The snrvey showed the Municipality to consist of 14 eafciro Revenue Survey villages 
*nd parts of six others as follows:— 


Revenue Survey villages within the Municipality :• 


R. S. No. 
610 
611 
470 
121 


Kahnra 
Man pur 
Pehani 
Saleiupar 
Pahsi 

Mavanpnr ... ... ... ... ... ... 191 

Ghoghii Tand ... ... ... ... ... 120 

liairagi Bigha ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Bairngi Bigha «•« • •• 4 

Mursrpur ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Sahebganj ... ... ... ... ... ••• 1 

Akmgirpur ... •it •«» ••• 3 

Sipalii lain ... ... ...' ... ... ... 4 

Rampur ... »•« 

The first four are iu thana Mufassal Gaya and the last ten in thana Town 

Revenue Survey villages partly inside Municipality :—- 

R. S. No. 

Abgila ... ... ... ... ... ... 52a 

Nauranga ... ... ... ... ... ... 123 

Ehusanda ... ... ... ... ... ... 122 

Barka bclha ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Kandi Nawada ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Khakhra ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 


Thana So. 
249 
260 
261 
319 

4 

10 

11 

2 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Gaya 


Thana No. 
314 
-316 
317 
188 
989 
1 


The first five aro in thana Mufassal Gaya and the last one in thana Town Gaya. 

The total prea is 0 , 0(11 acres of which approximately 4,600 is congested urban area. 
The number of plots in the Municipal record is 26,089. The survey was tested by -'39-12 
linear miles of personal partal by the Assistant Superintendent and 12*59 linear miles of 
independent partal, which gives an average of 5*47 linear miles per square mile. In each 
sheet block partal was done the total amounting to 63 acres. In only two objections under 
section 20 of the Act did the snrvey require correction though some corrections wero found 
necessary in the boundaries of the railway land when comparison was made with the land 
acquisition plans. The Municipal Engineer, Mr. Hurley, informs me that he has had fre* 
quent oooasion to use the maps and has uever found them inaccurate. 

0. When the survey was finished we had therefore the-following maps on which to base 
our khanapuri. 

(1) 16 inch maps for each Revonue Survey village. These were of two sorts*-* 

(a) These falling inside the congested area. These showed only agricultural holding 
the congested area being shown in blocks demarcated by the principal roads on 
or other features. 

(J) Those falljng partly inside and partly outside or wholly outside the congested area 
These showed every detail except for the parts, of congested area if any, covered 
by the 64 inch Survey. 

(2) Sixty-four inch maps for the congested urban area blocks. 

The question was how be3t to utilize these for khanapuri of the two reoords. The follow-* 
ing plan was adopted. In the Revenue Survey villages falling entirely inside the congested 
Urban area khanapuri was done for the Municipal record on the 64 inch maps and the khanapuri 
for the record-of-rights was done on the 16 inch maps of class (1) (a) above. 

In the otber Revenuo Survey villages 16 inch maps were required for both records and 
those in class ( 1 ) (6) required further subdivision into—- 

(rj Revenuo Survey villages lying wholly inside the Municipality : 

(a) No part of which was surveyed on 64 inch scale. 

(i) Part of which was surveyed ou 64 inch scale. 

(it) Revenue Survey villages lying partly inside and partly outside tho Municipality, 

In class (}j («) the surveyed map showed every detail, which was not required for the 
reoord-of-rights but was required in the Municipal record. Of these maps therefore a repro¬ 
duction was made in blue. Khanapuri for the Municipal record was done on the origiaal map 
and that for the record-of-rights was done simultaneously on the reproduced map, only such 
details as were necessary being inkfed up. In class (n) on the otber hand the portion of the 
villages lying inside the Municipality were not too full of detail for the record-of-rights and 
the Municipality only wanted part of the map. A reproduction w&s made in blue and 
Municipal Khanapuri was done on that, only the Municipal portion of the map being inked 
up. Khanapuri for the reoord-of-rights was doue ou the original map. A similar plan was 
followed in ca6o (ij (3) the original map showing details except in the part surveyed on the 64 
iqch scale going to the record-of-rights, tho reproduced map inked up to the edge of the 64 inch 
survey and the 6 4 inch map going to the Municipal record. 

It was found advisable during snrvey and khanapuri to give am ins cards to show 
their authority for entering on premises and they were told to stop surveying 1 the premise# 
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if obstructed, and to report. Very few cases of obstruction occurred and on explanation 
from the Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent the amin was allowed to proceed. No 
recourse to the penal sections of the Act was necessary. 

7. In the absence of standard rules, we had to make up our rules as we went along. 
As the result of my experience of the result of the rules I think the chief direction 
in which they require improvement is as regards the numbering of plots. In some of the 
blocks of railway land there are far too many letters in one plot to make the map easy to read 
and if I was doing the survey over again I would make it a rule that if more than, say, 
six letters were required the map should be examined by the Assistant Superintendent to see 
if numbers could not be used instead, 

8. The basis of the khanapuri was the Municipal demand register as the landlord’s 
jamabandi is the basis in ordinary khanapuri. The register was not entirely up-to-date 
as the mahallas were in most cases not properly entered and mutation of names in the 
case of deceased rate-payers had not been made. In the latter case the names of the 
present occupants were entered, a reference being given to the name of , the deceased 
occupant in the remarks column. In the large bulk of cases occupants pay the Municipal 
taxes as they are also owners of their houses. The fact of khanapuri being based on 
the demand register led to rule 23 that kirayadars were not to be recorded since monthly 
tenants do not pay taxes which are included in the rent. The heading in the /chasm 
of column 8 is. however “ occupants ” a discrepancy which has I think led to the mistake in 
some instances of recording monthly tenants as occupants but tins should not cause difficulty 
to the Municipality as the immediately superior tenure-holder who pays the tax will be found 
in column 7. 

1*3 per cent, of the entries in the record were checked by the Assistant Superintendent 
and 15'7 per cent, by Inspectors and Kanungos giving a total of 17 per cent. 

9. During the course of survey and khanapuri there were two boundary disputes between 
Revenue Surrey villages decided uuder the Bengal Survey Act, 315 internal disputes relating 
to agricultural laud in the Municipality decided under the Bengal Tenancy Act, and 697 
disputes under the Calcutta Survey Act. There were no appeals under section 11 of the 
Calcutta Survey Act, 

10. One of the boundary disputes was between Salempur in the east side of the river 

Phalgu and Alamgirpur on the west. The dispute was as to in which village the river lay 

including the 7 steps leading from the Vishnupad temple to the river. The claim of Salempur 

was based on the Revenue Survey map which showed the whole of the river as lying in 

Salempur including the steps, The curious point was however that the Revenue Survey map 
showed the steps in the wrong position and facing in a different direction from that in which 
they faoe now, Moreover the boundary of Salempur did not agree with that of Alamgirpur as 
shown in the Revenue Survey maps. It appeared from the evidence that the steps had not 
been moved or rebuilt since the Revenue Survey so that the Revenue Survey map bad to be 
held inaccurate in this point. The malik of Salempur tried to prove possession but though he 
succeeded in proving possession over the river by* showing that he let out the fishing, his 
attempt to prove possession over the steps by proving that he let. out the right to sell flowers 
thereon failed. In tho result the riv*r bank was held to be the boundary generally but the 
tteps were held to be in Alamgirpur. 

11. The most important of the internal disputes related to certain claims bv the present 
holders of land and houses that they wore the proprietors thereof. As regards the houses they 
were no doubt proprietors but as regards the land the only ptoof they had was that they had 
bought it as proprietors a long lime ago. As a matter of fact the proprietor is the person whe 
pays the land revenue and whose name stands duly recorded in the Collector’s registers. The 
claimants had to admit that from this point of viewthey had no proprietary interest in the 
land. Their main objection was the fear that in view of the record the recorded landlords 
might sue them for rent. The same view was urged before me in eases in which objections 
were being heard by me under section 20 of the Calcutta Survey Act, I explained, to them 
that as their names had not been recorded in Register D they could not be entered as 
proprietors and that, as we neither recorded rent in the Municipal hhcisra in respect of these 
non-agricultural holdings nor any liability to pay rent this question wat left perfectly open. 
With this explanation the claimants appeared to be satisfied. 

12. The origin of these ^waM-proprictary rights the holders of which has been recorded 
as arazidars is at present shrouded in mystery as soeh documents as were produced were 
somewhat contradictory. In some cases Government appears to have settled the villages 
as a whole after obtaining them from Raja Mitrajit -Singh. For example the villages Murarpur 
was settled with one Gopal Das an Oriya. In other cases Government let out on maiantro 
leases portions of land to individuals and it is possible that these mn ill settlements were thi 
forerunners of the present claims. 

The mahalwar roaster in the Collectorato O.'Rjo sho.vs that mist of th; villages were 
resumed in 1834 or 1811. In most cases khasra surveys appear to have b -ei made and tho 
mahalwar register refers for details in on < case to the maps. Unfortunately all but one of thorn 
khasra surveys were done before the Mutiny and the papers were lost when the Collector >te was 
burnt..The one remaining is of Sipalii lain which contains none of the congested area in dispute. 
It has therefore been impossible to s iy how the -e rights were dealt with at the time of resumption 




I may be able to get further information when I examine records in the Board's Office in 
connection with the Final Report on the Settlement of the District and will deal with the 
matter more fully in that Report if anything is discovered which throws light in the 
matter. 

The entry of these rights as described above was made after consultation with the 
Collector. 

18. It is to bi observed that section 8 of the Calcutta Survey Act only deals with 
disputes as to boundaries but- as a matter of fact such disputes are the least common, since 
boundaries are usually well defined. All the disputes practically arose as to the record being 
made for the Municipality, Under section 28 of the Act Government has power to make 
rules for the collection and record of information but no such rules have been made as far as 
I can find and our record has therefore no legal effect. I do not think that this is a great 
defect. Some of the disputes raised were more properly matters for the Civil Courts involving 
larger interests and more complicated questions of law than the matters usually dealt with 
by the Settlement Department. . What we aimed at was to give the Municipality a correct 
record of existing facts. The decision of disputes was essential if the record required by the 
Municipality was to be complete and their investigation in a judicial way even though there 
was no authority for it, tended to correctness. 

14. Under the orders of the Commissioner special steps were t then to su*vey and reoord 
the existence of places and inscriptions of religious and archaeological interest. These were 
all where possible mapped and in the Municipal i/iasra details of them have been noted. 

15. Khknapnri was completed in May 1915 and recess work then began. Here again 
we had to make our own rules. The main points which required attention were— 

(1) Numbering the Municipal khasra in one serial. 

In Jchnnapvri as several amins were employed continuously a separate khasra was 
used for each sheet whether 64" or i 6". These had to be put into one 
serial and care was necessary to see that no mistakes occurred. 

(2) Extraction of areas and agreement with those in the record-of-rights. 

16. The reproduced maps, the record and connected papers were deposited in the Municipal 
Office on the 22nd May 1916 and a notice was published to tins effect at page 445 of the 
Bihar and Orissa Gaiette dated 31st May 1916. 

17 Fifty-eight objections were filed under section 20 and were disposed of by me.21 wore 
allowed or partly allowed and 37 were disallowed. The hulk of such cases were (1)’objections 
bv araeidars claiming to hold as proprietors, a matter which has been referred to in paragraphs 11 
and 12- (2) objections to lanes being recorded as belonging to the Municipality but which were 
claimed as private property. The point for determination in the latter case was whether there 
was a public right of way or uot and in most cases there was mo difficulty in coming to 
a decision. 

18. Corrections in the maps and reoord were also made as a result of claims by the East 
Indian Railway Company based on their land acquisition plans. Most of the. alterations 
were small The onfv two of any consequence were about some land occupied by the 
Police Department and certain'drains. In the first of these cases 'the Police Department 
admitted 1 the claim. The Second case was about a. drain which lay inside tho 
Railway land but which was connected with the Municipal drainage system and over 
which by agreement of Railway Company the Municipality had certain rights. The 
Municipality claimed that the drain should be enlored as Municipal property._ It was 
decided that the drain having been made by the Railway Company in their acquired land 
must be recorded as Railway property. , I did not think it possible in a record under the 
Calcutta Survey Att to record rights of easement. In the other cases the Sand acquisition 
plans were accepted without question and the maps were corrected accordingly. 

19 Fifty copies of each sheet of the Municipal map were reproduced and given to the 
Municipality, in addition to the wall map on the 16" scale. The original maps are deposited 
in the Bihar and Orissa Drawing Office. The corrections made in the original maps after 
reproduction of the copies havebeen oopied on one of the sets of reproduced copies so that the 
Municipality will at any time be able to bring their other copies up-to-date. 

An index map on the 8" scale was also prepared for administrative use at the cost of the 
general operations in Gaya district. It shows tho principal roads and buildings.. Copies of 
tkis were not supplied to the Municipality. 

20, The Officers deserving special mention in connection with the work are the late 
Mr Dun pan who was Sbperintendent of Survey when the actual Cadastral Survey began and 
dealt with most of the initial difficulties, and Babu Manoranjan Singh who was Assistant 
Superintendent throughout and was responsible for the original drafts of the rules adopted. 

I am also indebted to him for a note on the work which I have utilized in preparing this 

report. 
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APPENDIX XXX. 

List or Government and Temporarily-settled Estate*. 

I* - 'Estates which were excluded altogether from the operations because they bad been recently 

surveyed and settled by the Collector. 

I.—(A) Government Estates. 


8er ; al 

No. 

Kama of village. 

Thana 

No. 

Name of Thana, 

Tanzf 

No. of the. 

Date of expiry 
of existing 

Bemarks. 




estate. 

settlement. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

. 

1 

1 

Bars ... 

610 

Navrada 

7441 

31 et March 1924 

Old Tauzi No. 4315. 

2 ! 

Jhakhor... ... 

611 

Ditto 

7444 

Ditto 

Old Tauzi No. 4839. 

B 

Gogan Karhari ... 

340 

Ditto 

7445 

Ditto ... 

Old Tauzi No. 3544. 

4 

Baktiwa Jagir „. 

838 

Ditto 

7415 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

6 

Sadikpur 

115 

Pakribarwau ... 

7444 

Ditto ... 

Old Tauzi No. 4301. 

6 

Majhiawan m 

272 

Tikari 

7446 

31*t March 1927 

Old Tauzi No. 2715. 

7 ' 

Panti 

728 

Aurangabad ... 

7446 

31at March 1921 


8 

Sidha ... 

716 

Ditto ... 

7446 

Ditto 


e 

Madaipur ... 

726 

Ditto 

7416 

Ditto 


10 

Arazi Panti ... 

726 

Ditto 

7446 

Ditto ... 


n 

Kut Kurl ... 

441 

Ditto 

7446 

Ditto 


12 

Pokhraha 

724 

Ditto 

Borachati ... 

7446 

Ditto ... 

Only the portion affect¬ 
ing Government has 
been excluded from 
present survey. 

13 

Pahri ... 

434 

3236 

Ditto ... 

14 

Mahsai ... 

183 

Rajauli 

7439 

Ditto 

Old Tauzi No, 2554. 

16 

Sir&mpnr... 

310 


7445 

Ditto 

Old ’I auzi No. 4289. 



I.— (B) Temporarily- 

settled Estates. 

Serial 

No. 

Name ot Tillage. 

Thana 

No. 

Name of Thana. 

Tauzi 
No. oi the 

Dato of expiry 
of existing 

Remarks. 



estate- 

settlement. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

i 

Banbasi ... 

214 

Barachati 

4489 

31st March 1924. 


2 

Choidaba... ... 

267 

Ditto ... 

4509 

Ditto. 


8 

Gansha ... 

81 

Sborghati 

4561 

Ditto. 


4 

Sihauta ... 

73 

Ditto ... 

4763 

Ditto. 


6 

Tirkha ... ... 

402 

Mofassil Gaya 

4612 

Ditto. 


6 

Nawadih 

360 

Sherghati 

4666 

Ditto. 


7 

Fatelipur Sanrha 

98 

Arwal ... 

419 

Ditto. 


8 

Ditto 

98 

Ditto 

420 

Ditto. 


(• 

Ditto ... 

98 

Ditto 

421 

Ditto. 


10 

Ditto 

18 

Ditto 

422 

Ditto. 


11 

Ditto 

98 

Ditto 

423 

Ditto. 


12 

Ditto 

98 

Ditto ... 

424 

Ditto. 


13 

Ditto 

98 

Ditto ... 

425 

Ditto. 
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II,—(A) Government Estates held Mas .—Term expiring in or before 1919. 


8 trial 
No. 

Name of Tillage* 

Thana 

No. 

Name of Than#. 

Tauzi 

N o. of the 
estate. 

Date of expirtf 
of existing 
settlement. 

Remark!. 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1 

Barbauna 


611 

Jabanabad 

.X 

5606 

j.909-10 


2 

Sakra 


53 

Nawada 

... 

7445 

1909-10 


8 

Dhamol ... 


48 

Ditto 

... 

7445 

1909-10 

Old Tauzi No. 7443. 

4 

Ivhakbanduwa 


309 

Ditto 

Ml ■ 

7445 

1909-JO 

Old Tauzi No. 4244, 

5 

SonBihari 

• •• 

433 

Ditto 

... 

7444 

1909-10 


6 

Garb Dubaur 

... 

169 

Rajauli 

... 

7439 

1910-11 

Old Tauzi No. 2523. 

7 

Gopalpur 

... 

165 

Ditto 

... 

7439 

1910-11 

Ditto. 

8 

Ratanpur 

... 

166 

Ditto 


7439 

1910-11 

Ditto, 

9 

Sili Dubaur 

• M 

167 

Ditto 

... 

7439 

1910-11 

Ditto, 

10 

Dudhi Mat! 

... 

168 

Ditto 

... 

7439 

1910-11 

Ditto; 

11 

CMtarkoli 


170 

Ditto 

Ill 

7439 

1910-11 

Ditto. 

12 

Bagdewa 

... 

174 

Ditto 

... 

7439 

1910-11 

Ditto. 

13 

Mahuatanr 

• •• 

173 

Ditto 

... 

7439 

1910-11 

Ditto. 

14 

Baurhi Kalan 

• *» 

179 

Ditto 

.*• 

7439 

1910-11 

Ditto. 

15 

Pandna ... 

... 

172 

Ditto 

ft*. 

7489 

1910-11 

Ditto. 

16 

Bhalui ... 


178 

Ditto 

.?» 

7439 

1010-11 

Ditto. 

17 

Parariya ... 


171 

Ditto 


7439 

1910-11 


18 

Hamza Bharath 

... 

100 

Ditto 


7439 

1910-11 

Old Tauzi No. 2534. 

19 

Baurlii Khurd 

... 

180 

Ditto 

... 

7439 

1910-11 

Old l&UZi INCH 

20 

Majbauli 

... 

66 

Ditto 

II* 

7439 

1910-11 


21 

Chatkari 

... 

290 

Ditto 

Ml 

7440 

1909-10 


22 

N aw adit 


65 

Ditto 


7439 

1910-11 


23 

Barataur 


£54 

Sborgbati 

... 

4491 

1910-11 


24 

Cbandrahuan 

... 

83 

Baraehotti 

... 

7441 

1909-10 


25 

Durjuu Ehap 

... 

81 

Ditto 

... 

7412 

1909-10 


26 

Suji Kbap 


86 

1 

Ditto 

... 

4751 

1903-10 



II.—(15) Government Estates held Mat.—Term expiring after 1919. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of village* 

j TJiaua | 
No. 

/ 

Name of Thana. 

Tauzi 
No- of the 
estate. 

Date of expiry ! 

of existing 
settlement. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

Bhimalpur 

533 

Jabanabad .. 

5605 

1920 


2 

Jaitipur Kurwa 

525 

Ditto 

5605 

1920 ; 



















Ill—(A) Government estates held by wioaj'penons in perpetnal lease. 


•trill 

Ho. 

Naroc of Ytllftg*. 


N a dm of Thftnft. 

Tguzl No- 
of tho 
•state. 

Salt of expiry 
of existing 
wtihxmeut. 

B«mftrfcc. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

1 

Jogiya Nala 

••• 

194 

Jahanabad 

... 

299 

Perpetual. 


2 

Mobarakpur 


126 

Ditto 

... 

29if 

Ditto. 


3 

Qauhara 


122 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


4 

Alawulpur 


103 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


6 

Benipur 


147 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


« 

Narlii 

• •• 

155 

Ditto 

... 

.299 

DHto. 


7 

Chandbigha 


148 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


8 

Kanin 

• « ♦ 

‘ 11 

Tikari 

... 

593 

Ditto. 


9 

N’irart 


4 

Ditto 

••• 

299 

Ditto. 


10 

Solano Bigha 


29 

Titto 


299 

Ditto. 


11 

•Kaiatanr 


38 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


12 

Tuturkhi 

Mi 

5 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


13 

■Gbanghaila 


47 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


H 

Jalalpur 


44 

Ditto 

... 

299 

^ Ditto. 


15 

Sirgawm 

• •• 

40 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


10 

Sarbahada 

Ml 

14 

Ditto 

• » • 

299 

Ditto. 


17 

Barahtai wa 


42 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


18 

Karimdas 


22 

Ditto 

• « • 

299 

Ditto. 


19 

B’nikhanpur 

Kbabhra 


17 

39 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


20 

... 

Ditto 

... 



21 

Ahmadpur 

... 

414 

Aurangabad 


1411 

Ditto. 


22 

Sihuli 

M* 

405 

Ditto 


5001 

Ditto. 


23 

Raipur Fandhwa 


22G 

Dandnagar 


299 

Ditto. 


24 

Makbaijnr TChns 


10 

Ditto 

... 

209 

Ditto. 


25 

I’urabra 


17 

Ditto 

• »* 

299 

Ditto. 


26 

Ratanpur 

... 

22 

Ditto 

... 

209 

Ditto. 


27 

Baghoi 


231 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


28 

Baijalpur 

... 

250 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


29 

Uahna 

... 

11 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


30 

Bantara Said 


239 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


31 

Baijalpur 


255 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


32 

Bind Naira lih 


4 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


33 

Ba'jalpnr 


241 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


34 

Konika 

• #» 

4 

Arwal 

... 

299 

Diilo. 


35 

Abiyapur 


11 

Ditto 

• •• 

299 

Ditto. 


36 

Was-ilpur 


13 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


37 

Motla 


27 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


38 

Jalpura 

... 

74 

Ditto 


299 

D'tto. 


29 

Saiwan 


84 

Ditto 

... 

299 

i 

Ditto 











Ill— (A) Government'estates held by various persons in perpetual lease— cOntd. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of village. 

Thtma 

No. 

Name of tbftna. 

Tan? I No, 
of the 
estate. 

Date of expiry 
of existing 
settlement. 

Remarks. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

a 

7 

40 

Mohamadpur Gahna... 

82 

Arwal 

it. 

299 

Peipetual. 


41 

Muradpur Hujra 

80 

Ditto 

« *< 

£99 

Ditto. 


42 

Amra 

96 

Ditto 

a i« 

290 

Ditto. 


49 

Balhtari ... 

73 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


44 

Durra 

67 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


45 

Rasulpur Tetaia ... 

87 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


46 

Haihatpur 

100 

Ditto 


2.9 

Ditto. 


47 

Shekhpura 

111 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


48 

Abgila 

18o 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


49 

Khamtaini 

G9 

Ditto 

»•* 

299 

Ditto. 


60 

Rampur Waina 

67 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


61 

Injor ... 

113 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


62 

Knlaudara ... 

177 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


63 

Rupaich 

178 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


64 

Goind 

176 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


66 

Paras ram pur ... 

127 

Ditto 

«•« 

2S19 

Ditto. 


66 

Kamta ... 

126 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


67 

Tawakala 

130 

Ditto 

» • • 

2 99 

Ditto. 


68 

Kbusdihra 

110 



299 



60 

Jamuliari ... 

141 

Ditto 

**• 

299 

Ditto. 


60 

Koilbhupat ... 

146 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto , 


61 

Manipura ... 

162; 

Ditto 

* • • 

299 

Ditto. 


62 

Be law an ... 

168 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


63 

Faler ... 

159 

Dil to 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


64 

Hirdai Chak ... 

163 

Ditto 

>•* 

299 

Ditto, 


05 

(hauk'i ... 

165 

Ditto 

••• 

299 

Ditto. 


66 

Melidiyaba l 

136 

Ditto 

... 

219 

Ditto. 


67 

Abgila 

83 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


68 

Belkliara Khas ... 

112 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


69 

Aferonja ... 

187 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto, 


70 

Puran 

193 

Ditt i 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


71 

Baghra .... 

300 

Ditto 

*■** 

290 

Ditto. 


72 

Atyara 

43 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


73 

Latifpur Pa'aha 

47 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


74 

Jhunatlii 

O'J 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto, 


75 

Rasulpiir Pariyari ... 

64 

Ditto 

*»• 

299 

Ditto. 


76 

Pariyari ... 

216 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 


77 

Mirzapur ... 

217 

Ditto 

... 

299 

Ditto. 


78 

Kinjar 

218 

Ditto 


299 

, Ditto. 


















III.—(A) Government estates held by various persons in perpetual lease —con&,<L 


Sfftal 

No. 

Name cl village. 

Thalia 

No. 

Name of Thtma, 

Tau/i 

No. of the 
estate. 

Date of expiry 
of existing 
ee t tiernent. 

* 

a 

3 

4 

8 

5 

79 

Kanaia CUak 

... 

228 

Aiwal 

... 

299 

Perpetual. 

80 

Rainath ... 


243 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto, 

£1 

Koriarn .... 


1 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto, 

S2 

Sakri 


6 

Ditto 

44 • 

290 

Bit o. 

83 

Bahodurpnr 

44 4 

123 

Ditto 

• • • 

290 

Ditto. 

84 

Kadi Khurd 

444 

209 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 

85 

Wor Cigaiia 


247 

Ditto 


209 

Ditto. 

85 

Mog’.apur 

4 4 * 

191 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 

87 

Samanpnr Baddo 


225 

. 

Ditto 


290 

Ditto. 

SS 

Belsar ... 

4 • » 

164 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 

89 

Jonha ... 

4*4 

199 

Ditto 

M • 

299 

Ditlo. 

90 

8olsa ... 

444 

148 

Ditto 

4|4 

299 

Ditto. 

81 

Sonbarsa 

4*4 

7 

Ditto 

444 

299 

Ditlo. 

9» 

Sonari 


248 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 

93 

Bans! Smajpur 


246 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 

94 

Bolanra ... 

• » 4 

188 

Di'.tO 


299 

Ditto. 

95 

Stmbaraa 

144 

5 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 

95 

Walidad ... 

44* 

118 

Ditto 

44 • 

299 

Ditto. 

97 

Sonbai'ta 

■ 4* 

9 

Ditto 


299 

Ditto. 

98 

Bishunp .r Olri 

• II 

513 

Jah.-mabad 

4.4 

3881 

Ditto. 

99 

Jaiiipur Kurwa 

• •• 

62> 

Dit.o 


3S84 

Ditto. 

1.00 

Maiancbi 

444 

125 

Mufassai Gaya ., 

1699 

Ditto. 

101 

Jamalpur 

• li 

119 

Ditto 


1699 

Ditto. 

102 

Kusvnaha 


856 

Sbeigliati 


4590 

Ditlo. 

103 

Ranu huk 


857 

Ditto 

44. 

4590 

Ditto. 

104 

Tatar's ... 


855 

Ditto 


4590 

Ditp o. 

105 

Malicbak 


860 

Ditto 

44. 

4629 

Ditto. 

106 

Az Raqbe Khakhandua 

308 

Kfawada 

... 

7415 

Ditto. 


Remai ks- 


HI.- (B) Government estates held by various persons in temporary lease. 


i 

Serial ] 
No. i 

Name of village. 

Thaua 

No. 

Name of Tliana. 

Tauzi 
No. of the 
estate. 

Daft of expiry 
of existing 
settlement. 

Remarks. 

i 

l 3 

1 8 

4 

5 

1 

0 

7 


i 

i 

i 

I 

i 

— — 


1 


Dodakatar 


IM 


853 


Shergliati 


4490 


1918 



















lisxil 


IV.—-(A) Private estates in which Govern meat has mukarvari rights.—Term expiring in or 

before 19 . 9, under direct management. 


Serial 

KO. 

Name ot village. 

ThnDa 

No, 

Name ol Tlpaoa. 

Tauzi 
No. of tbc 
estate. 

Date of expiry 
of existing 
Battlement. 

Stank.. 

1 

• ■ 

3 

i 

5 

ft 

T 

1 

Durli Paraia 

• *» • 

18 

Mufatsal Gay 

l> •* 

1599 

1910-11 


2 

Paraiya Khu'.d 

• « i 

122 

Ditto 

... 

1590 

1910-1 i 


3 

Almatganj 

in 

132 

Ditto 

... 

1599 

1910-11 


4 

Sbabpur ... 


120 

Ditto 

... 

1509 

1910-11 


6 

feungaiia 

»•« 

117 

Ditto 

... 

1590 

1910-11 


6 

Daklrner 

... 

136 

Ditto 

til 

1699 

1910-11 


7 

S.ilempur 


189 

Ditto 

... 

1509 

1910-11 


8 

Sarabdipur 

wtt 

143 

Ditto 


1599 

1910-11 


9 

Malahi Cfiak 

... 

118 

Ditto 

#«• 

1616 

1910-11 


10 

Rajoi Ratnpur 

... 

146 

Ditto 

••• 

1599 

1910-11 


11 

Majhiawan 

**• 

128 

Ditto 


1599 

1910-11 


12 

M ajliar 


129 

Ditto 

• • » 

1399 

191M1 


13 

Uparalmli 

*«* 

ISO 

Ditto 

... 

1599 

1910*11 


14 

Xajari ... 

... 

109 

Ditto 

... 

1699 

1910 11 


15 

Xanriya ... 


no 

Ditto 

• » • 

1599 

19’0-11 


16 

Gularia Ohak 

»*» 

113 

Ditto 

• *. 

1599 

1910-11 


17 

Tarwa 

»»* 

114 

Ditto 


1599 

1910-11 


18 

Fatcbpur.,, 

»• » 

103 

Ditto 

... 

1599 

1910-11 


19 

Kuttitbua 

... 

90 

Ditto 

.. 

159.1 

1910-11 


20 

Ubhai ... 

... 

108 

Ditto 

... 

1399 

1910-11 


21 

Nad ... 

»»• 

107 

Ditto 

• •• 

1599 

1910-11 


22 

Maianpur 

4*. 

119 

Ditto 

... 

1599 

1910-11 


23 

Lachbuman Righa 

a.. 

106 

Ditto 

a*. 

1599 

1910-11 


24 

Ku sdibara 

... 

111 

Ditto 

MS 

1569 

1910-11 


25 

Paranpur... 


112 

Ditto 

• «. 

1599 

1910-11 


26 

Kbaira ... 

. * ■ 

123 

Ditto 


J589 

1910-11 


27 

Nariari ... 

*»• 

142 

Ditto 

... 

1599 

1910-11 


28 

liisbunp.ir 


139 

Ditto 

... 

1599 

1910-11 


29 

llclaro 

... 

140 

Ditto 

... 

159S? 

'1910-11 


30 

Simuara 


164 

Tikari 

■ M 

5151 

1009-10 


31 

Gabarpur 

*•» 

336 

Ditto 

• •• 

5151 

1909-10 


32 

Padimabla 

... 

154 

Ditto 


5151 

1909-10 


33 

Paranpur... 

• * « 

317 

Ditto 

... 

5151 

1909-10 


84 

Utren ... 

Ml 

308 

Ditto 

... 

5151 

1909-10 


35 

Pali 

... 

296- 

Ditto 


5151 

1909-10 


36 

Ranipur ... 

... 

601 

Jahanabad 


1370 

191C-11 


87 

Hatt 


449 

Ditto 

... 

1370 

1910-11 












lxxiii 


IV.—(A) Private estates ia which Government has mule,mart right?.—Term expiring 'n . r 
before 1919, under direct management— conoid. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of village. 

'Thnna 

No. 

Name of Than a. 

Tami No. 
of tho 
estate. 

Date of expiry 
of existing 
bettlemeut. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

38 

Dharaut ... 

652 

Jahanabad 

1370 

1910-11 


8!) 

Ghejan ... 

179 

Ditto 

1755 

1910-11 


40 

Gyaiti Eigha 

ISO 

Ditto 

1753 

1910*11 


41 

Bislmupnr 

234 

Ditto 

1755 

19)0-11 


42 

Gopalpar 

178 

Ditto 

1755 

1910-11 


43 

Salerapur 

230 

Ditto 

1755 

1910-11 


44 

'Rainpur ... 

232 

Ditto 

l‘5o 

1910-11 


43 

Naraj-anpur 

235 

Ditto 

1755 

1910-11 


46 

Patiawan 

233 

Ditto 

1755 

1911-12 



IV,— (B) Private estates in which Government has mularran rights, leased to farmers.— 

Term expiring in or before 1919, 


Serial 

No. 

Natoe of village. 

Tliana 

No. 

Nam? of Tliana, 

Tanzi No. 
of the 
estate. 

Date of expiry 
of existing 
settlement. 

Remarks, 

"71 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 

7 

i 

Baddi 

170 

Atri 

3697 

1916 


2 

Maniara ... 

171 

Ditto 

8097 

1916 


3 

Singlia ... 

208 

Ditto 

3697 

1916 


4 

Sirphaia ... ... 

<N E 

l'. ft 

Ditto 

3697 

1910 



IV—(C) Private estates in which Government having mukarrari rights has settled them 

with others in perpetual lease. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Yllldgn; 

Than a 
No. 

Name of Thaaa. 

Taiui No. 
of the 
estate. 

Date of expiry 
of existing 
settlement. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 


4 

5 j 

0 

7 

i 

Durbo 

177 

MulWal Gaya 

4100 

Ferpatual. 

j 


2 

llliiri 

163 

Ditto 

4109 

Ditto. 


3 

Kastlia ... 

171 

Diito 

4100 

Ditto. 


4 

Hasp-.™ ... 

162 

Ditto 

4100 

Ditto. 


5 

I'arsa Kalaa 

74 ' 

Ditto 

4100 

Ditto. 

/ 











lxxiv 


V.—(A) Temporarily-settled estates under Government management.—-Term expiriu 

or before 1919. 


Name of Thavm. 


Tauxi No, 
of the 
(.state. 



Date of expiry 
of existing 
settlement. 


1 Moti Chat 

2 Saiemjur... 

8 Pathra ... 

4 Gohati ... 

5 Nawsdih 

6 Fazalalia... 

7 Kundilwa 

8 Kusa 

9 Inguna ... 

10 Chliakarbandha 

11 Pipra 

12 Anuradhi.., 

13 Baraka ... 

14 Brfla 

15 SobliaKlsap 
10 Manik Chak 

17 Chahra Pabra 

18 Chhatarpur 

19 Palidi ... 

10 timed Cliak 

21 Silideo Ivkap 

22 l’agabi ... 

23 Tanrwu ... 

24 Cboralii ... 

25 Habibpur 

20 | Ghuji 


Mufassal Gaya 
Sherghati 
Mufassal Gaya 


Slierghati 


Mufassal G.iya 
Sherghati 


Mufassal Gaya 


Shergliati 


Mufassal Gaya 
Earacliatti ... 
Shergliati ... 



1-09.10 

1909.10 

1909-30 

190P-10 

1900-10 

1909-10 

1909-10 

1900-07 


Y.— (li) Temporarily-settled estates under Government management.—.Term expiring 

after 1919. 



, n Tairci No, 

1 Name of Thana, of the 


J Kajursot 


.. S29 Sherghfui ... 4594 

















VI.—(A) Temporarily-settled estates settled with proprietors.—Term expiring in or 

before 1919. 


Serial 

No, 

Kama ot village. 

Thana 

No. 

Name of Thoua. 

Tauzi No. 
of the 
etilate. 

Dato of expiry of 
existing 
settlemeat. 

Remark b. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 

a : 

! 

i 

i 

Jaduochak 

53 

Barachati. 

i 

4581 1 

1916 



yf_(B) Temporarily-s9ttled estates settled with proprietors.—Term expiring after 1919. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of village. 

Than a 
No. 

Name of Thana. 

Ta« 2 i No. 
of the 
estate. 

Date of ex Iry of 
existing 
settlement. 

Remarks, 

1 

2 

a 


6 

6 

7 

i 

Kaclianri 

746 

# 

Sliergluiti 

4703 

1925 


vir 

_(A) Temporarily-settled estates leased to farmers.- 

-Term expiring 

in or before 1919. 

Serlnl 

No, 

Name of village. 

Thana 

No. 

Name of Thana, 

Tuuii No. 
of the 
estate. 

Date of expiry of 
existins, 
settlement. 

ltd mark,. 

1 

a 

3 


6 

0 

7 

i 

Dkamni ... 

19 

rnvaohali 

4750 

1919 


o 

Nauniyau ... 

52 

Ditto ... 

4750 

2919 


3 

Siivahi Ctak 

69 

.Ditto 

473'J 

1919 


4 

Hamzapur ... 

43 

Ditto 

47oO 

1919 


G 

Bftlierwa ... 

45 

liitto 

4750 

1919 


6 

Gohi 

263 

Ditto 

4750 

1919 


7 

Kuawha Tu.1 ... 

, 36 

Ditto 

4750 

1919 


8 

Gointha Mittha 

222 

Ditto ... 

4750 

1918 



VII.- (B) Temporarily-settled estates leased to farmers.—Term expiring after 1919. 


Serial 

No, 

Name of village. 

Thana 

No. 

1 Name of Thana. 

Tauzi No, j 
ol‘ the 
estate, | 

Date of expiry of 
existing 
settlement. 

Rem arks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

! 

6 j 

7 

i 

l 

Phab ... ... I 

746 

Plierglisti 

4750 

1935 


2 

Tctsrri KUurd 

429 

Mufassal Gaya 

4750 

1921 


3 

Kliuiauna 

397 

Ditto ... 

4750 

1935 


4 

A.sni ... ... 

896 

Ditto ... 

4750 

1935 


5 

Tetaria Karin 

799 

Shargkati 

4750 

1921 j 


6 

Ghorwadih 

781 

Ditto 

4760 

1935 

' 

7 

‘ Mabimapur 

420 1 

.M.itfa 6al Gaya 

4750 

1934 


8 

Ekaur.i ... 

CO 

o 

j Sherghati 

4730 

1924 


















Ixxri 

VIII.—(A) Villages containing Government lands not included in any tauzi held hhas. 


Serb] 

AO. 

Name ol village. 

Thalia 

No. 

Name of Tliana. 

Remarks, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

Soubursa ... 

5 

Arwal. 


2 

Sipah ... 

22 

Do. 


3 

Maliuari 

25 

Do 


4 

Hasanpur Pipra 

0.1 

Do. 


5 

Sakvi 

132 

Do, \ 

i 

6 

Malnuli ... 

133 

Do. 


7 

Masuda ... 

138 

Do. 


8 

Niranjanpur 

139 

Do. 


9 

Ismailpnr Koil 

142 



10 

Sartrarpur 

141 

Do. 


11 

Kaler ... 

150 

Do. 


12 

Pelpar... ... 

104 

Do. 


13 

Anchha 

51 

Daudnugnr. 


14 

Tejpura 

2 

Aurangabad. 


15 

X>ihrt ... ... 

15 

Do. 



VIII.— (B) Villages containing Government lands not included in*any tauzi under 

temporary lease. 


Serial 

-Ml. 

Name of village* 

Tliana 

No. 

Name of Thuua. 

Date of expiry of 
exist ing ‘ 
eettiement. 

R^marka. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

C 

1 

Kora 

45 

Datiduagar ... 

31st March 101(5. 


l 

Makbnlpur 

120 

Arwal 

1323 Fdsn 

ltupi bigha all as Mak 






bulper. 

8 

Biolilagaon 

121 

Do. ... 

Jo, 


4 

Saidpnr ... 

122 

Co. ... 

Do. 


5 

Biihadurpar 

123 

Do. ... 

D. 


6 

Tuvkharsa 

143 

I)o. ... 

31 at March 1917. 


7 

Mabdowa ... 

1 

Aurangalad 

1315 Fasli. 


8 

Bhuiya ... 

3 

Do. 

Do. 










Ixxvii 


APPENDIX XXXI. 

List of Officers who worked in the Survey and Settlement operations of Gaya district. 


Period | 

of ‘ Remarks, 
employment.! 



1 J. A. Hubback, r.c.s. 

£ P. W. Murphy, i.e.e. 
3 E. L, Tanner, i.e.s. 


4 A. E. Duncan, l.o.s. 


... Settlement Officer ... Supervision and general con¬ 
trol. 


... Settlement Ofl! . er 
and A asistaut Settle¬ 
ment Officer in 
charge. 


ditto 

ditto ... 


6 J. A. Saunders, i.o.s. ... 

0 W. H Boyce, I c.s. 

7 N. E, Peck, i.e.s. ... 

8 J. R. Dain, i.e.s. 

9 J. II. Murphy 

XO M. Shamsuddin Haidar 

li Pandit Lnkshml Misra 


Assistant Settlement J 
Officer in charge. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ,., t 
Professional Adviser 

Deputy Collector ... 

Ditto 


ditto ... 


12 Bnbu Sudhaushu Hhushan Deputy Collector nud 

Mit?a. Assistant Settlement 

Officer in charge. 

13 lia'ou Madliab Chaudra Misra Deputy Collector ... 


Babu lliuuu I.nl Varma 

Balm Phaiil Blioshan Mitra 
M. Sycd Muhammad Mahfua 
M. Anwar Karim 

Bubu Palin Bihuri Aiknt ... 

Uai Brnjuandan Prashad Singh 
A. P. L. Sharling ... 


M. Salamul Haq 


... Sub-Doputy Collector 


Babu Bhupati Bbushau Ghosh 
Babu Jalmavi Prashad Singh 


24 

Biibu Suklidev Narayan 

1 

Ditto ... 

25 

! 

1 Babu Manor an jan SinLa ... 1 

Ditto 

26 

finbu Bijay Kiiuta Sen 

Ditto ... 

37 

Babu Mahcudra Natli SarQar 

Dittj 

28 

Babu Baidya Nath Kay 

Ditt) ... 


In charge Cadastral headquar* 
teis office- 

In charge Settlement head¬ 
quarters office. 


In charge Settlement head- j 
quarters office, section Ju4 
and case work. I 

In charge headquarters office. 
Attestation, section 1 'j 3-A and 
Case work. 

Revision, Attestation, section 
103-A, sect on 104 and case 
work. 

Attestation and section 103-A 

Attestation ... ... 

Attestation and section 103-A 
work. 

Attestation, section 103 A 
work uud case work 

Attestation and Bcctioo 103-A 
work. 

Attestation 

Khanapuvi, Attestation and 
Bcction 103-A work. 

Kbamipnri ... ... 

Ditto ... ... 

Khanapuri, Attestation, sec- 
tiou 103A and recess work, 
also in charge ot headquar¬ 
ters offio- 

Khanapuri and in charge of 
Cadastral headquarters office. 

Khanapuri ... 

Ditto 

Revision and Attestation ... 


3 0 Died of 

wou n d s 
on active 
service. 


0 10 Tran f e r- 

red to 

0 5 Bengal. 


2 3 I.l ied. 


0 7 

0 6 Died. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name oi Officer. 

Designation, 

! 

Nature oi employment. 

Period 

of 

em ploy di cut, ‘ 

Remarks. 

i 

i 

2 | 

! 

4 

6 

6 





Y. : 

in. 


29 

Babu Rajuui Kant a Sen «*• 

Deputy Collector ... 

Revision 

0 

0 


80 

Balm Radii! Kanta Sharan 

Ditto 

Klnuapuri and Attestation ... 

1 

1 


31 

Babu Bishun Lai 

Sub-Deputy Collector 

Khanapuri and Attestation and 
rc-eoss work. 

3 

0 

Dismissed. 

82 

M. Hafiz Abdul Aziz ... 

Ditto ... 

Khanapnn, Attestation and-see- 
. tion 103-A., 

o 

o 

w 


83 

Babu Dcva Sagar Singli 

Ditto ... 

Khamrpnri 

0 

6 


34 

Babu Jogosvar P rash ad 

Ditto ... 

Klianapuri and Attestation ... 

0 

6 


35 

Babu Krishna Chaudra Gliosli 

Deputy Collector ... 

Khanapuri, Attestation and 
section 1U3-A. 

1 

2 


86 

Babu lima Chtvran Das 

Sub-Deputy Collector 

Khanapuri, Attestation and 
section. 103-A and recess 
work. 

3 

7 


37 

M. Anijad Ali 

Ditto 

Klianapuri 

0 

6 


38 

M. Safdar Husain 

Ditto 

Attestation 

0 

6 


•89 

Baba Mathura Piaslmd Chau- 
be. 

Deputy Collector ... 

Attestation, section 103-A and 
recess work. 

o 

0 


40 

M. Shah Muhammad M.ieleli 
Uddin. 

Sub-Deputy Collector 

Attestation ... ... 

0 

6 


41 

Babu Chlntamani Acltarya 

Ditto 

Khanapuri 

0 

5 


42 

Mr. William Raha 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

0 

4 


43 

Babu Ksliitiah Chandra Sou 

Ditto TCll 

Ditto ... 

0 

5 


41 

M. 1'ajclur Rahman ... 

Ditto ... 

Khanapuri. Attestation and 
recess work. 

1 

5 


46 

M. Inayat Ahmad I3il- 
grain i. 

Ditto 

Khanapuri ... ... 

1 ° 

5 j 


46 

M. Kutubul Moin 

D ittr»T^. hmq 

Khanapuri and Attestation ... 

0 

5 


47 

Babu Lalit Kumar Sen 

Ditto 

Attestation ... 

0 

4 


18 

Bubu Surjya Narayan Singh 

Ditto 

Attestation and seotiou 103-A 
work. 

1 

8 


49 

M. Muhammad Tahir 

Ditto ... 

Attestation and section 103-A 
work. 

1 

3 


50 

Babu Jj|t Datta ... 

Deputy Collector ... 

Attestation and section 103-A 
and case work. 

3 

8 


61 

Babu Baijnath Sahay, No. II 

Ditto ... 

Khanapuri and Attestation ... 

0 

7 


62 

Babn Chandra Kumar 

Mathur, 

Ditto 

Khminpuri and Attestation 
and case work. 

3 

9 


53 

Babu Satish Chandra Guha 

Ditto 

Attestation and section 103-A 
work. 

0 

8 


54 

Babu Satya Narayan Singh... 

Sub-Deputy Collector 

Attestation and section 103-A 
work. 

1 

e 


f 5 

Babu Bhupendra Nath 

Ohosbal. 

Ditto 

Attestation» section 103-A 

and case work. 

2 

9 


60 

Bnbu Sant Bilas Singh 

Ditto ... 

Attestation, Khanapuri, Recess 
work and recovery. 

4 

10 


67 

M. S. M.'Ali Hassnn 

Ditto 

Attestation ... ... 

0 

6 

Died, 

68 

M. A. R. Shamshad 

Ditto 

Attestation ... ... 

0 

6 


69 

Babu Binay Kumar Bbatta- 
cbarji, 

Ditto 

Attestation, section 103-A and 
recess work. 

1 

9 

Died. 

60 

Babu Labanyn Mohan Sanyal 

Ditto 

Khanapuri ... ... 

0 

1 


61 

Babu Ashulosb Sen Gupta ... 

Ditto ... 

Khauspuri and recess work... 

0 

3 






lxxix 


Serial 

No. 

Name ol 0 ffieer. 

Designation, 

Nature of employment. 

Period 

of 

employment 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 


62 

J, E. Coutts 

Sub-Deputy Collector 

Cadastral Recess 


Y. 

0 

M. 

6 


63 

M. Abdush Shakur 

Munsif 

Khanapuri, Attestation 
Case work. 

and 

1 

6 


G4 

M. Abul Earakat 

Do. 

Khanapuri, Attestation 
Case worn. 

and 

I 

6 


65 

Babu Munisbwari Prashnd ... 

Do. 

Khanapuri, Attestation 
Case work. 

and 

1 

5 


66 

Babu Haribar Prashad 

Do. 

Khanapuri, Attestation 
Case work. 

and 

1 

6 


67 

' 

Babu Jagdhar Prashad 

Do. 

■ 

Khanapuri, Attestation 
Case work. 

and 

1 

6 


68 

Mr. Slmmsuddin 

Do. 

Khanapuri, f Attestation 
Case work. 

and 

1 

6 


69 

Babu Nand Kishor 

Chaudhuri. 

Do. 

Khanapuri, Attestation 
Case work. 

and 

1 

6 


70 

Babu Bhuvaneshvari Sharan 
Varra i. 

Sub-Deputy Collector 

Khanapuri 

... 

0 

5 


71 

M. Abdul J alii 

Ditto 

Khanapuri 

... 

0 

4 


72 

Mr. Priya Ranjan Das ... 

Ditto „. 

Attestation ... 

... 

0 

6 


73 

Babu Ksliirodhar Ray 

Outsider Assistant 
Settlement Officer. 

Khanapuri 

... 

0 

4 


74 

M. Kbabirul Ilaqq 

Ditto 

Khanapuri 

• *« 

0 

5 


75 

G. Mendies ... 

Ditto ... 

Khanapuri 

... 

0 

5 


76 

Babu Maheshwari Prasad 
Varraa. 

Ditto n. 

Khanapuri 

... 

0 

4 


77 

Babu Paramoshwari Dayal ... 

Sub-Deputy Collector 

Khanapuri 

... 

0 

5 


78 

L. G. L. Evans, I.c.s. 

Assistant Magistrate 
on traming. 

Ditto 

Khanapuri and Attestation ...J 

0 

G 


79 

W. H. Lewis, i.c.a. ... 

Ditto 

.*• 

0 

6 


80 

J. P. J. Elmos, i.c.s. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

*♦« 

0 

6 


81 

82 

83 

G. P. Statham, Indian Police 

W. B. Brcfct, I.C.S. 

R. E. Russell, i.c.s. 

Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent of Police on 
training. 

Assistant Magistrate 
on training. 

Ditto 

Khanapuri 

Khanapuri and Attestation 

Ditto 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 





INDEX. 


Subject. 


P*Wt. 

ftMe 

A 




Abstract of Record-of-rights ... 

• • • 

1*4 

76 



Arparoix-FV. 

AblPClb ... ... ... 

• • • 

171 

99 

„ existence of —— in the nine-sixteenths 

share 



claimed by.landlords ... 

• • * 

181 

161 

„ in Government estates 

a • • 

41,131 


„ in Rent suits ... 

■ • • 

85 

61 

Acquisition plaDg, seals of - .„ 

• • « 

78 

47 

Administrative divisions 

«#• 

2 

1 

>i )i ® 1812 ... 

... 

19 

* 

„ „ proposed rearrangement of 


* 

2 

Adqdnistrative.nniti disuse of thana as- 

... 


76 

„ „ use of police statiop %p- 


lift 

75 

Adopted stations ... ... H , 


64 

40 

Aghant crops 

... 

126, 132,138 

76, 69 

Agricultural stook statistics ... 

Mt 

124,142 

76,-64 



Appendix }[. 

Agriculturists, number of ■ — 

... 

U 

ll 

Akart, embankments of —— forming village boundaries 

65 

42 

„ irrigation from—— 

... 

26Q 

136 

AiLt, effect of +->r- on area of fields ... . 

• •• 

189 

130 

Ale bar All Khan , of Narhat Sanw 


35 

20 

Amalgamation of Revenue suryey village 

• • • 

£2 

33 

Anviwan, Raja Harihar Prasad Singh of ——» and the 



Tikari 7 annas Estate ... ... 

... 

36 

*4 

Apcha pargaha, history of —— ... 

... 

S3 

19 

Anneals in boup^ary disputes 

• ♦ • 

65 

41 

,, in cases ijndcr section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act 

193 

134 



Appendix XVI 

„ in oases pnder section 105. Bengal Tenancy Aofc 

11* 

70 



Appendix XI. 

„ in case nnder section 106, Bengal Tagtacy.Ach 

114 

71 



Appendix XIII. 

Appraisement of ornps, see Danabandi. 




Area, exoess - in oases uq^er seojion 105^ Bengal 



Tenancy Aot 

• • • 

108 

68 

, in landlord’s papers, acqqjacy jgf 

• a * 

190 

130 

„ ^eonnied and unoocupied— — 

• • * 

143 

86 

„ of distriot ... ... 

»• • 

1, 121 

1,75 

„ former of district ... 


27 

11 

„ of holding, average -... 

... 

123 

75 

„ of operations 

• • • 

49*121 

33, 75 

„ of plot, av«fl»ge - 


123 

75 

,, of thanaq, ... 


2 

1 

„ of thana. average - ... 


122 

76 

„ of village, average -... 


122 

75 

„ uncultivated - 

» • • 

126 

77 



Appsndix 11. 

, , under different systems of produce rent 

» ♦ « 

172 

102 

„ under ^fcrious harvests 

... 

126 

96 


Appendix II. 





2 


Subject. 


Paba. 

Paoj. 

Area under various crops 


128 

79 



Appendix III. 

Arwal factory, founder of - 

,,, 

32 

19 

„ pargana, history o! - 

• 4 • 

32 

19 

„ undei-raiyats in - ... 

• • • 

169 

96 

Assistant Settlement Officers in charge ... 


65, 83, 226 

36, 50, 155 

Atri pargana, history of - 


86 

2* 

Attestation, progress of - ... 

• • • 

82 

50 

Awarza register 

» k * 

177,178 

107 

Azamgarh mahal, history of — 


29 

14 

B 




Balmt land, claims to — — ... 


74 

45 

„ „ of proprietors 

... 

143, 145 

85, 86 

„ „ of tenure-holdors ... 

• • • 

143, 146 

85, 86 

„ „ settled on produce-rents for 1 an addition 

to 

171 

100 

the usual half-share. 




Bat/a 


171 

99 

Barawada 

• *• 

177 

106 

Barley 

... 

128, 136 

79, 81 

Barley and wheat mixed 

• • * 

136 

81 

Barma Chak, disputes in village - ... 

• * . 

86 

54 

Batai, area under -- 

... 

172 

102 

„ claims to — under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act 

174 

104 

„ entry of -- 


73, 84, 173 

45, 50, 103 

„ system preponderates in south ofdistriot 


172 

102 

,. the original system 


172 

102 

B class railway lands 

... 

77 

47 

Belkhara mahal, history of 

... 

32 

19 

Bengali Estates, history of - 

... 

30 

15 

„ „ produoe-rent system in — 

• • • 

179 

107 

,, „ villages of — in pargana Roh 

• • • 

85 

21 

Bengal Tenancy Act, Section 80 

... 

109 

68 

„ „ „ Section 87 not applicable to cases 

106 

67 

under Section 105. 




„ „ „ Section 40, appeals under - 

• • • 

198 

134 



Appendix XVI. 

„ „ „ Section 40, application of — 

in 

186—190 

120—180 

practice. 




„ „ „ Section 40, oases under - 

»• • 

192 

134 



Appendix XV. 

„ „ „ Section 40, previous use of — 

in 

184 

117 

Gaya district. 




,, „ „ Section 40, proposed amendments 

in 

188,195 

129 135, 

„ „ „ Section 52 

1M 

108 

68 

„ ,. „ Section 58, cases under- 


170 

97 

„ „ „ Section 69, proceedings under —. 

174 

104 

„ „ ,, Section 69, use of cases under 

— 

187 

125 

in commutation. 




„ „ ,, Section 103-A., objections under 

102, 103 

65 


Appendix IX, 




3 


Subjbct. Paba. Page. 

Bengal Tenancy Act, Sections 104-i 0-t-Gwork under— 220, 222 151,125 

Appendix XVII. 


,, „ ,, Section 105, appeals in eases under — 

112 

70 


Appendix XI. 

, „ „ application of Seotion 105 to cases 

173 

103 

* where raiyat has both produce 

and cash rent lands. 

„ „ „ Section 105, cases under- 

106 

67 


Appendix X. 

„ ,, „ Section 105-A., use of — by appli- 

Ill 

70 

cant under section 105, 

„ „ „ Section 106, appeals in cases under 

114 

71 


Appendix XIII. 

„ „ „ Section 106, caseS under —— 

1)3 

70 


Appendix XII. 

„ „ „ Sections 107, 109-D, noting under 

116 

72 

„ „ „ Section 10S, eases under—— 

115 

71 

„ „ „ Section 108-A., cases undor-.... 

115 

71 


Appendix XIV. 

,, „ „ Section 109C. 

100 

64 

„ „ Section 178, proviso (i), application 

160, 220 

91, 151 

of- 

Bhadai crops 

125, l3l 

76, 80 

Bhauli, meaning of the entry — in column 8 of the 

173 

103 

khatian. 

‘See also • produce rent. 

Bhauli, fard rewaz 

176 

105 

Bhelawar pargana, history of- 

36 

22 

Bhit land, definition of — in record-of-rights 

15 

7 

Bodh Gaya, villages of Mahanth of —• in pargana 

35 

21 

Maher, 

Boundary disputes ... ... ... 65- 

-67, 221 

41—43, 152 

u of Gaya and Shahabad districts, discrepancy 

in- , 

79 

48 

Boundaries of the district 

1 

1 

,. „ „ former -- 

27 

11 

Boundary pillars ... 

65 

42 

„ (trijunction) stones 

68 

43 

Buchanan's estimate of area under produoe rent in 1912 

156 

(89 

„ estimate of cultivated area in 1812 

126 

78 

„ estimate of population in 1S12 ... 

19 

9 

Budhauli, Mahanth of -- ... ... ... 

85 

31 

Bungalows 

11 

6 

Burha Burhi pain, dispute about— : ... ... 

115 

72 

c 

Cadastral survey, check of —— ... ... 

57 

36 

„ progress of— 

54 

36 

,, ,, staff ... ... ... 

56 

36 



4 


SUBJECT. 


Pltl, 

Pi4B. 

Canal irrigation, extent of- 

• • • 

196 

138 

„ „ syptpm of - 

m 

198 

138 

,, rate in commutation cases 

• • • 

188 

128 

Cases under section +0, Bengal Tenancy Act 

• • • 

192 

134 



Appendix XV. 

)t „ section 58, Bengal Tenancy Act 

... 

170 

97 

,, „ section 105, Bengal Tenancy Act 

... 

106 

67 



Appendix X. 

, t „ section 106, Bengal Tenancy Act 

... 

118 

70 



Appbndix XII. 

,, ,, seotion 108, Bengal Tenancy Act 


116 

71 

„ „ section 108A, Bengal Tenancy Act 

a • s 

116 

71 



Appendix XIV. 

Case work results, entry of —— in record*of rights 

116 

72 

and parties’ copies* 




Cash rent, alteration of — in 1820 subieot 

to 

41 

28 

consent of rtliyat 




„ and produce rent incidence compared 

182 

114 

See alto Rent. 




„ rented land, proportion of-uncultivated 

... 

127 

78 

„ outturn of crop on •-- compared to 

141 

84 

that on produce rent land. 




Castes, Hindu 

... 

23 

10 

,, Muhammadan ... ... 

Ml 

24 

11 

Census of 1872,1881,1891, 1901 

t »• 

20 

9 

„ 1911 

... 

18 

$ 

Cess revaluation retump, use of - in commutation... 

186 

12# 

„ roll, evidenoe from — as regard# realization 

of 

183 

116 

produce rent. 




„ schedules ... ... ... 

• • • 

98 

61 



Appendix XX 

„ „ use of - in commutation cases 

• as 

186,187 

120,124 

Chakath rents, disputes as to — ... 

Ml 

161 

92 

,, ,, entry pf *•• ... 


84 

61 

„ „ incidence of — ... 


167 

96 

„ „ meaning of —— ... 

... 

168 

90 

„ „ proposed legislation as to — 


102 

93 

„ „ reeprd of -... 


160 

91 

,, „ 019 of - in commutation cases 


190 

m 

Ckairan lands 


93 

68 

CKandargarh family 

... 

30 

18 

Charkawan pargaba, history of - 

Ml 

31 

17 

Chatkari, boundary dispute in village — —... 

• as 

66 

42 

Cfcwkidari cha tr&t la fids ... . ... 

• a* 

93 

68 

Cfinukidars in 1864, McNeile’s, report on - 

... 

93 

88 

„ distribution of trijugytion stones among ——■- 

68 

*3 

Ch4*raho 


172 

102 

„ commutation of - 


190 

132* 

Check of cadastral survey 

. a • 

67 

36 

„ Khanapun 


70 

44 

„ the record-of-rights 

a s a 

104 

66 

„ irrigation records ... 

• • a 

206 

142 

Civil Court partitions, tee Partitions. 








6 




Subject* 

Paba. 

Face 

Civilians, junior,‘tram ng of 

r ' 1— .*• •*# 

56, 79 

30, 43 

Climate 

• « • 

••• ... 

12 

6 

Collectorato partitions, see Partitions. 



Communications, railways 

... .«« ... 

5 

3 

J) 

roads 

*•«, ... .... 

6 

3 

>1 

water 

... ••. ... 

7 

4 

Commutation of produce rent,advantage to. landlord of 

191 

133 



non-production of papers. 



99 

99 

appeals 

193 

134 




Appendix XVI. 

)J 

99 

compromises in- 

195 

135 

;j 

99 

consideration of canal 
rate in-. 

183 

128 

>i 

Jt 

effect of-in village 

Goharpur. 

184 

119 

n 

99 

effect of-in village 

Pachjrukhi. 

184 

119 

V 

99 

factors to be considered 

186—190 

120-130 

» 

» 

landlords’ servants the 
greatest opponents of - . 

132 

116 

99 

1) 

mankhap aud chanraha 

190 

132 

9> 

9) 

policy to be followed 

184 

117 



ia — . 



>' 

99 

previous history of — in 

184 

117 



Gaya district. 



9) 

99 

prices of grain taken in 

187 

124 



cases of —. 



99 

99 

results of — 

192 

134 




Appendix *XV. 

91 

99 

test of fairness of final 

190 

132 


rat^ J - < 



99 

II 

use of cess Schedules 

186, 137 

120, 124 



in—. 



91 

• 9 

use of chak^th rents in 

190 

133 



testing final rate. 



)f 

99 

use of one-fifth gross 

190 

132 



produce test iu Bengal. 



99 

99 

use of riad o.iss returns 

185 

126 

*9 

99 

views of Rent Law Com¬ 

186 

121 



mission on —. 



Compromises in commutation 

cases, unfairness of —• ... 

195 

135 

Copies of irrigation record, distribution of — 

207 

l-'.2 

Cost of irrigation to landlords 

! ... •«• 

209 

145 

„ operations 

... ••• 

117, 118 

73 

„ revision 

survey 

• *t» ... ... 

62 

88 

Cropped area 

... 

*»* ... *« • 

125 

76 




Appendix II. 




Appendix Ill. 

Crops, Aghani 

• 

*• ••• » 

126, 132, 133 

76,80 

„ area under various — 

... ... ... 

128,138 

79,81 




Appendix III. 

„ Bhadai — 

• • • 

• •• •»♦ ... 

125,131 

76,80 

„ outturn of 

— 

Ml » « * Ml 

HO 

82 

„ Rali — 


... ... 

125, 135, 130 

76,80 



6 


Scbjbct. 


Pa&a. 

Pio> 

Crop cutting danger of relying on—to eat!mate land* 


114 , m 

lord's realization. 

„ „ experiments 

• •t 

18$, 140 81 

Armoix XIX. 

• 

, „ „ comparison of—with i 

:eta 

68 

62 

schedules.* 

j j stitGinont ••* n» 

*♦% 

124 T9 

Appendix III. 

Cultivated &T63( •*< mi 


125 

76 

Appendix II. 

„ proportion of-*~held on produce rent 


155 

89 

„ „ in 1812 

• «« 

150 

89 

„ „ in previous settlements... 

157 

90 

Cultivation, effect of rent system on — ... 

|4| 

127 

78 

„ possible extension of — ... 


126 

78 

Customs in irrigation ... ... 

Ml 

208 

148 

x> 

Badar pargana, history of 

*** 

84 

20 

Duhx&lc mi •»# *** 

• •f 

41,171 

28,100 

Dakhilkar, see Occupancy. 

Dakhner pargana, history of — 

Ml 

86 

23 

Dams , use of —. instead of pies in rent ... 

IM 

166 

96 

Danabandi, area under— ... ... 

• at 

172 

103 

„ a later introduction than latai 

• *• 

172 

102 

claims to—under Seotion 09. Bengal Tenanoy 

174 

104 

Act, 

„ ’ entry of — ... ... 

M • 

73,84, 173 

45, 50,103 

„ rent usually paid in cash ... 

Ml 

170 

106 

Daudnagar Municipality, not surveyed in detail 

• M 

49 

33 

Decennial settlement, see under -tbe various pasganas. 

Deo Estate, history of — 

« « « 

81 

17 

Dh&nh'ir land, definition of — in reooJd-of-N^btS 

Vs* 

15 

7 

Digtca>i japirs ... ... 


92 

58 

Disease, see Public health. 

Disputes as to chuhath rents ... ... 

Ml 

108 

92 

„ as to the system of produce rent ... 

IM 

173 

103 

,, about possession ... ... 

III 

73,87,89 

45,64, 65 

„ attestation ” 1 .. ... 

• • 1 

81 

50 

i, boundary * ... ... 

*M 

66—67,221 

41—43, 153 

„ internal — ... ... 

Ml 

72/73 

■4* 

District Board claims to roadside land ... 

Ml 

76 

46 

Division of orops, see Batai. 

DoJanil area ... ... ... 

IM 

125 

76 

Appendix II. 

Donda, boundary dispute in village— 

IM 

67 

43 

Dosokao ... ... 

IM 

181 

111,114 

Draft publication of tbe record 

Ml 

101 

65 

E 

BkUilaf khcwat ... 

• It 

71 

44 

Dkil pargana, history of — ... 

♦ M 

86 

22 



7 


SuBUCT. 



Pm. 

Paox 

Emigration ... v 

ns 

»M 

M 

11 

„ effeot of—on population 


Vi* 

80 

9 

Enhancement of produce rent by Miifludpur Estate 

• M 

l8l 

114 

„ of rent, itlegal — 


• M 

86,90,166 

63,56,95 

„ of rent due to riseOf prices 

• •• 

• «. 

109 

68 

Estates, number of— 

• It 

• M 

45 

31 

„ produce rent system in large — 

IM 

III 

177—179 

106,107 

Excess area in Caifes under Section 105, Bengal Tenancy Aot 108 

63 

Expenditure on opeiations ... 

• * • 

• •• 

117,118 

73 

Experiments in crop cutting ... 

• 1 ♦ 


139,140 

81 




Appendix XIX, 

Exports ... 

»*• 

m* 

107 

5 


P 




Pair copying of the records ... 

• IS 

•>% i 

104 

63 

Fair rent, test of— 

<11 

IM 

U'O 

68 

Famines ... 

MS 

sis 

16 

8 

fard abpathi (village irrigation record) 

* f * 

MS 

802 

139 




APPEtfbi'x XXIV. 

Fdrd Haioala ... ... 


M» 

12*4 

76 





Appendix V. 

Fard Bewaz Bhaoli 

• •• 

MS 

175 

105 

Final publication of the record 

• • • 

»*» 

105 

66 

Fixed rents, raiyats bolding at — 

♦ n 

*11 

143, 147 

85, 86 

See also Shikam 





Floods 

• »* 

• M 

17 

8 

Forgery of landlords’ papers ... 

... 

»»r 

86,181 

53,118 


G 

Gairdakhilkar, see Non-occupancy 


Gaya district, area of— 


1,1*1 

1,75 

„ area of operations in— 

••I 

49,121 

38,76 

Gaya Municipality, survey of— ... 

O'! 

49,79 

S3, 48 



AlWvlrtx XlXlX. 

Gaya pargina, history of— ... 


87 

25 

Gaya taxes 

... 

38 

26 

G bt rent ... ... ... 


165 

95 

Ghulam Haidar, farmer of pargana Charkawan 

iri 

31 

18 

Ghulam Hussaim Khan, zamitidat of'Shgrgbfcti 

• »• 

*9 

12 

Glossary of irrigation terms ..* 

... 

Appendix 

XXVIII. 

Goam 

... 

213 

147 

Gobaidhinpur Kafiap, commutation cases in village- 

— 

182 

115 

Goharpur, boundary dispute regarding village— 


221 

162 

„ effect of commutation in villa e — 

. . . 

184 

119 

Goh pargana, history of— 


33 

19 

Goiai 

... 

136 

81 

Gvsbwdtd ... 

•74 

124 

76 



Appendix IV. 

Government estates, abmab in — ... 

• t • 

41, 171 

28,10* 

„ „ cases of fixed rents in— 

... 

147 

86 

„ „ mutation of names in— 

tv 

164—220 

88—151 
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Subject. 


Paba. 

Pagb 

Government estate, report oa-in 1820 by Mr. Reade 

41 

28 

„ „ share of produce taken in — 

181 

110 

Government and temporarily-settled estates, history of— 

219 

140 

)i J> 

miadi settle¬ 

160, 220 

91, 151 


ments in— 



» » 

list of— ... 

223 

153 



Appendix XXX. 

9) V 

rent settle¬ 

220 

151 


ment in— 





Appendix XVII. 

j ) ft 

revenue 

224 

153 


settlement in— 



Gram 

• • • • • • 

128, 135 

79, 80 

Grierson’s defence of the produce rent system 

160, 184 

107, 119 

„ estimate of outturn of crops 

• • • • • • 

140 

82 

Gurua laluka , history of — ... 

••• 

29 

13 


H 



llasauli Estate, seo Bengali estates. 




Hasua Bubus, estate of — 


35 

21 

Hawalgi lagan entries 

•4• 

173 

104 

Head inspectors, abolition of — 

Ml 4 4 4 

56 

36 

Hindu castes 1 ... ... 

414 *44 

23 

10 

Hiudua, proportion of — in the district 

* 1 • ••• 

22 

10 

Holding, average area of— ... 

ShlSSn 

123 

75 

„ meaning of—as used in the statistics ... 

123,173 

75,103 

,, statistics of— ... 






Appendix IV. 


Jjmal k/iahdan, meaning of entry of— ... 

97 

60 

Illegal enhancement of rent ... 

86, 90, ire 

53, 56, 95 

Imports 

10 

5 

Improvements, consideration of—in c ommutation oases 

r-9 

130 

Incidence of oash rents 

166-T-109 

95—98 

„ ,, and produce rent compared 

182 

114 

Indian Penal Code, Sectiou 421, use of—by landlords in 

174 

105 

produce rent holdings. 



Industries ... 

10 

5 

Internal disputes ... 

72, 73 

44 

Irrigation charges, consideration of—in commutation 

188 

128 

cases. . 



Irrigation, connection of—with prevalence of produce .. 

155 

89 

rent. 



Irrigation, control of—by raiyais ... 

210 

145 

„ cost of—to landlorus 

209 

145 

„ customs ... ... ... 

208 

143 

„ importance aud extent of— 

196, 197 

136 

legislation as to private—works 

188 

129 

„ legislation required to regulate— ... 

212—218 

146—149 

} mat 8 4 44 4 4 4 4 4 4 

206 

142 

ft Tec > d-of-rights 

202—204 

139 


Appendix XXIV. 


Appendix XXV. 

check oi"* m •• • 

206 

142 
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Subject. 


Pasa. 

Page 

Irrigation record of rights, distribution of copies of— 

207 

142 

„ „ how to find—in the 

bound 

206 

142 

volames. 

„ „ proposed new form of- 

205 

141 

,, ecord, instructions for preparation of— 

• • • 

Appendix XXVI. 

Appendix XXVII 

„ rights in government estates in 1820 

• • • 

41 

28 

„ systems of-- 

• * * 

198—201 

138—139 

„ terms, glossary of- 

• •• 

Appendix XXVIII 

Ittinrari, meaning of-in therecord-of-rights 

a a a 

96 

60 

J 

Jagarnatli Prasad Singh, Raja of Deo 


81 

19 

Jagirs, digwa r i ... 

a a a- 

92 

5S 

„ of Nawab Mozaffar Jnng 

• • V 

33, 34 

19, 20 

Jamabancli area compared to survey area ... 

a • • 

190 

130 

Jarra pargana, history of - 


85 

20 

Jitwoar 


124 

76 

Joint family property, shares in— ... 

• • • 

Appendix III. 

97 60 

Judge, special 

... 

110 

69 

Jungle rights 

• • • 

94 

59 

„ „ in Government estates in 1820 

• • a 

41 

28 

Junior Civilians, training of- .... 

IM 

56, 79 

36, 48 

K 

Kabar pargana, history of- 

. . . 

34 

20 

Kaemi 

a a a 

148 

87 

Kaithi script, use of- 

• • • 

81 

49 

Kamias ... ... ••• 

... 

99 

63 

Kamiauti bonds ... 


Appendix XXIII. 

Kamingos, paucity of trained- 

• • ■ 

56 

36 

Kara Estate, history of- ... 

• a. 

33 

20 

Kawa Kol mahal. proposed permanent settlement of 

40 

27 

temporarily settled villages in - 
„ „ report of Mr. Reade on- 

• •a 

40 

27 

Koal, disputes in village-... 

. ** 

100 

64 

Khanapurt, check of - ... 

aw 

70 

44 

„ progress of-... 

a a • 

69, 79 

44, 48 

Khatian, arrangement of plots iu - — 

... 69 

, 78, 173 

44, 45, 103 

Khaira mahal, history of —— 

• • < 

29 

14 

,, „ partition of- 

• a a 

91 

57 

K-bidsaTif ... ... ... 

• • • 

135 

80 

Khewat writing ... ... 


71 

44 

Khurbhi jaw an ... ... 

• a. 

208 

143 

Kunda estate, see Bengali estates. 

Kundil mahal, history of - 

... 

29 

14 

Kurkihar, disputes iu village-- 


86 

53 

Kuturnba pargana, history of- 

a. « 

30 

14 

L 

Land acquisition, scale of plans for-... 

... 

78 

47 

Landlords’ papers, non-production of—advantageous to 

191 

133 

landlords in commutation cases. 

„ forgery of - 

86, 181 

53, 113 
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SUBJECT, 


Pabab. 

Pam. 

Landlords’ share of produce in produce rent 
Landlord, see Proprietor. 

MS 

181 

109 

Land registration ... ... 

... 

48 

82 

Land Revenue ... 

• a ■ 

44 

81 

Legislation regarding ehahath rents 

• • ■ 

162 

93 

„ in respect of private irrigation works 

... 

212—218 

146—149 

Limitation in cases under Seo. 103, Bengal Tenancy Act 

118 

71 

Linseed ... ... ... 

It* 

137 81 

Appendix III. 

M 

Maher pargana, history of — 

♦ a * 

85 

20 

Maize ... ••• 


128, 131 79, 80 

Appendix III. 

Maksudpur family, genealogical tree of — — . 

aaa 

86 

28 

Wards Estate, history of- 

in. 

86 

24 

v produce rent system in —— 

178 

107 

„ ,, share of produce taken by- 

„ „ Villages of — in pargana 

181 

111 , lit 

Pachrukhi 

aaa 

35 

22 

Mali Dali taluha, history of —- ... 

... 

30 

15 

Manaura pargana, history of- 

a a a 

33 

19 

Mangan 

a a a 

171 

100 

Mani ... ... ... 

• • • 

171 

100 

M-ankhap 

• •• 

172 

102 

„ commutation of - 

a a • 

190 

182 

Manufactures ' ... 

a • a 

10 

5 

Maps, irrigation ... 

• «« 

200 

142 

„ old, - used for revision survey— 

• a • 

59 

87 

Markets ... ... ... 

aaa 

9 

5 

Marua 

a # a 

128, 131 71, 80 

Appendix III, 

Mayi family, genealogical tree of —— ... 

• •• 

35 

20 

McNeile’e report on chaukidars in 1864 ... 

... 

93 

58 

Measures, local 

in 

14 

7 

Miadi settlements in Government estates ... 

... 

100 , 220 

91, 151 

J/lidS Jcbdifd ... ... 

aaa 

124 76 

Appendix II. 

Mitarjit Singh, Raja of Tikari 

M« 

29, SO, 86 

14, 15, 22 

Mitra, Rai Ram Sunder - founder of the Bengali estates 

SO 

15 

Mortgages of ocoupancy rights, statistics of ■ —— 

... 

124, 153 70, 87 

Appendix VIII. 

Mozaffar Jung, Jagtrs of -- ... 

• M 

83, 84 

19, 20 

Muhammadan oastes ... ... 

• •• 

24 

11 

Muhammadan*, former centres of — ... 

IM 

22 

10 

„ proportion of-in the district 


22 

10 

„ tendepoy of —— to collect in towns 

Municipalities, see Daudnagar, Gaya, Tikari. 

• a a 

22 

10 

^d'UtdTj’d ... ... ... 

Ml 

41 

28 

Mutation of names in Government estates ... 

• a « 

154, 220 

88 , !51 

„ in landlords’ jamabandis 

• a • 

154 

88 




Subjbct; 


Paba. 

Pagb. 

N 




Nadi Son, entry in khewai ... 

• • a 

79 

48 

Nagdi, see Cash Rent 




Names, spelling of— - 

• • • 

80 

49 

Narain Singh, znmtndar of Siris Kutumba 

• • • 

80 

14 

Narhat Pargana, history of- 

• as 

35 

20 

Nauzat 

• a a 

181 

109 

Neg 

• • • 

171 

100 

Nigar 

IM 

211 

146 

Nine-sixteenths share in produce claimed by landlord 


181 

109 

^t if ... ... ... 

aaa 

181 

109 

Nocha 


171 

100 

Non-occupanoy raiyatt 

... 

150 

87 

„ „ inoidenee of rent of- 

• •• 

168 

96 

„ „ in reclaimed land ... 

... 

160 

91 

• 

Notifications concerning the operations, list of— 


Appendix I. 

Noting case work results in recori-of-rights and 



parties' copies ... 

... 

116 

72 

o 




Objections under section 103-A, Bengal Tenancy Act 

... 

102,103 

65 



Appendix IX. 

„ under section 101-E, Bengal Tenancy Aot 


220 

151 

Occupancy raiyati ... ... 

a • • 

148 

87 

^ rights, mortgages of - 

♦ M 

124,153 

76, 87 



Appendix 

VIII. 

,, ,i sale of ... .. 

Ml 

124, 152 

56, 87 



Appendix VII. 

Occupation of the people of the district ... 

... 

25 

11 

Oocupied area 

• a* 

143 

85 

Offioere who served in the Gaya settlement 

. . a 

226 

154 



Appendix XXXI. 

Oilseeds 

. aa 

128,137 

79, 81 



Appksdix III. 

Okri pargana, history of ... 

... 

36 

22 

Opium • 

a at 

138 

81 

Outturn of crops ... ... ••• 

... 

140 

82 

on produce rent land an d cash rent 

141 

84 

land compared. 




„ effect of olass of soil on —— 

• a'a 

15 

7 

P 




Pachrukhi pargana, history of — — ... 

... 

35 

20 

„ village, effeot of commutation in —— 

aaa 

184 

119 

Paddy, aghani ... ... ... 

ill 

128, 132 

79,80 



Appendix III. 

„ bhadai ... ... ... 

... 

128,181 

79, 80 



Appendix III. 

„ and rice, comparative prices of —« 

• •• 

187 

125 
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SUB/SCT. 


Paba. 

Pam. 

Pahra p&rgana, history of —— 

•#« 

80 

82 

Pains, control of —— by raiyats 

»»• 

410 

146 

„ irrigation from-... ... 

npn 

200 

CO 

CO 

n 

Pakardih Malihari laluka, history of —— 

0 * • 

29 

13 

Pandui Babus 


80 

22 

Parabatidi ... ... 

• • • 

200, 208 

189,143 

Paran rents 


163,180 

94,108 

Parganas of the district 


2, 27 

U1 

„ revenuo history of --- ... 


29—37 

12—26 

„ reason for — containing isolated villages 

Ml 

30 

15 

„ unsuitability of —— as a jurisdiction unit 

• 1 • 

2 

3 

Partitions, statistics of -- ... 

Ml 

46 

32 

„ effect of-on rent 

III 

00 

56 

„ of Khaira mahal ... 

• •• 

91 

67 

Pilgrim taxes ... ... ... 

III 

88 

26 

Plague, see Public health. 

Plots, arrangement of —— in khaiian ... 

• l» 

69, 73, 173 

49, 45, 103 

„ average area of - ... 

III 

123 

76 

Police offioers, training of - 

• 

66, 79 

36, 48 

„ stations, statistics of crops according to — . — 

* .1 I 

122 

75 

„ „ use of —— as administrative units 

• •• 

122 

75 

Possession disputes 

• • 1 

73, 87, 89 

45, 64, 5, 

Population 

• » 1 

Chapter II 

8 

„ of district in 1812 ... 

• II 

19 

9 

„ of, district in 1872 and subsequent censuses 

'«•# 

20 

9 

„ of districts and thanas in 1911 ... 


18 

8 

„ effect of disease on -- 

♦ • 1 

20 

9 

„ effect of emigration on .— ... 

• II 

20 

9 

„ proportion of males to females ... 

• •• 

21 

9 

„ proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans 

• • 1 

22 

10 

Post and telegraph offices 

III 

8 

6 

Powahi ... ... 

Ill 

171 

102 

Powai talulca, history of — .— 

... 

80 

15 

Prices used in commutation cases 

... 

187 

124 

Private irrigation, extent of - 

. . . 

191 

136 

Produce rent and cash rent incidence compared 

• . . 

182 

114 

„ >> application for settlement of — under 

109 

68 

seotion 105, Bengal Tenancy Act. 

„ „ area, proportion of - uncultivated 

... 

127 

78 

„ commutation of - see Commutation 

„ „ different systems of - co-existing iu 

1. 

the 

179 

103 

same holding. 

„ „ disputes 

... 

73, 84,172 

45, 60,102 

„ „ incidents of - in Government estates in 

41 

28 


1820, 


„ „ connection of-with irrigatior ... 172,180,184 102, 108, 117 


» 


kinds of—— 

172 

102 

» 

9) 

land, outturn of crops on-as compared 

to that on cash rent land. 

141 

84 

)) 

99 

prevalence of 1 -in Gaya ... 

155 

89 

99 

99 

realization of- as shown by Cess Roll 

188 

116 

11 

99 

realization rates as shown in landlords' 

papers. 

190 

130 

99 

99 

iceord-of-righls 

173, 175 

108, 105 

99 

11 

system, defects of- 

180 

107 

n 

99 

„ defence of — by Dr. Grierson ... 

180, 184 

107,119 
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Subject. 


PaBA. 

Pash 

Produce rent system in big estate 


177—179 

106-7 

„ „ shares under the— ... 

• • • 

181 

109 

» „ variable from year to year 

• • » 

173 

103 

„ theoretical realization of — differs largely 

182, 187, 

114,123 

from aotual realization of — 


191 

125, 133 

Professional Adviser 


55 

86 

Proprietors’ bakast land 

• • • 

143,145 

85, 86 

Proprietors who have disappeared 


95 

59 

Proprietors' zirat 

» • • 

143, 144 

85 

Proprietory rights, transfer of— 

• • • 

124, 151 76, 87 

Appendix VI. 

Publio Health 

... 

12 

6 

„ effeot of — on population ... 

... 

20 

9 

R 

Rali crops 

... 125, 135-136 

76,80 

Railways 


5 

3 

Hailway lands 

. • . 

77 

47 

„ ,, 6cale used for acquisition of — 

• • • 

78 

47 

Rainfall 


13 

6 

Raiyats at fixed rents 

• • • 

143,147 

85, 86 

„ control of irrigation by — 


210 

145 

„ holding rent free 

• » • 

149 

87 

„ occupancy — 

» • • 

148 

87 

„ non-oocupancy — 

• • • 

150 

87 

„ rent of non-occupancy — 

«•» 

168 

96 

,, „ occupancy and settled—... 

• . . 

166 

95 

„ „ under — 

• • • 

169 

96 

„ rights of — in jungles 

• • i 

94 

59 

„ rght.s of — in Government Estates in 1820 


41 

28 

„ settled— 

,,, 

148 

87 

„ share of produce in produce rent ... 


181 

109 

„ suppression of— ... ... 

• • . 

74 

45 

Ratos of recovery of oost 

. • . 

119 

74 

Reade, report of Mr.—on the Kawa Kol mahal 

* • « 

40 

27 

„ „ on the Government estates 

... 

41 

28 

in parg.ma Narhat, &c. 

» „ on viairani villages 

• p • 

39, 42 

27, 29 

Realization of produce rent as shown by Cess Roll 

• • • 

183 

116 

,, „ calculation of rate of— 

« « • 

190 

120 

» „ difficulty of estimating—from 

f!82 

114 

crop-cutting experiments. 


1187 

123 

,1 i in cash 

. . . 

176 

106 

j, , theoretical—differs from 

actual— 

182, 
187, 191 

114 123, 
125,133 

Receipts for rent 

, . , 

170 

97 

Reclamation of waste land, leases for — 

. . ♦ 

160, 220 

91, 151 

Record of jungle rights 

• • • 

94 

59 

„ produce rent 


173, 175 

103, 105 

„ rights, abstract of — 

... 

124 76 

Appendix IV. 

„ „ draft publication of— ... 


101 

Co 

,, ,, final publication of— ... 


105 


, rights of irrigation, see Irrigation record-of-ilghts. 





34 


StJBJBCT. 


Fjuu. 

Pagb. 

Record writing 1 , pretiWlinary, see Khanajmri and Eh*trmi, 



Recovery of cbst 

• •V 

120 

74 

n ,, desirability of eatfy-*- 

»•<* 

116 

72 

KeCovcryraWS' 


110 

74 

Register D, incorrectness of— 


48, 71 

33, 44 

Registers, Statistical- 

... 

YtA 

78 

Registration, land ... ... 


48 

52 

Rent, chakath, see Chakath. 




„ disputes 

..a 

73, 84. 

45, 50 

,, disputes in village Ktlrkihar 

• • « 

88 

54 

„ enhancement of—due to rise of prioes 

... 

109 

68 

„ fixity of cash — in 1820 

... 

41 

28 

fixed ... ... ... 

... 

143, 147 

85, 86 

see also Shikam. 




„ free ratyals 


149 

87 

„ illegal enhancement of — ... • 

... 86 

, 90, 166 

53, 50, 95 

„ incidence of cash — of non-occupancy raiyats 

• »* 

CO 

zo 

f-4 

96 

incidence of cash — of settled and occupancy 

168 

95 

raij/att. 



, 

„ incidence of cash — of under raiyait 

.a. 

169 

96 

„ incidence of oash ~ and produce — compared 


lo2 

114 

, incidents of produce — in Government Estates 

41 

28 

in 1820. 




„ inyAi ... ... ... 

• •• 

165 

95 

„ Law Commission. Views of — on produce rent 

186 

121 

commutation. 




,1 PaTCtTl ... ... 

*»• 

163,180 

04, 108 

„ prevalence of produce — in Gaya ... 


155 

89 

„ produce, see Produce —- 




„ raii/ati holding on fixed — 

1«» 

143,147 

85, 86 

„ receipts ... ... ... 

Ml 

170 

97 

„ ,, proposed forms for —• 

• •• 

Appendix. XXI. 

., tanbathia — ... ... 

... 

164 

95 

„ settlement in Government and temporarily-settled 

220 

151 

estates. 


Appendix. XVII. 

„ shikain —, see Shikam. 




„ special — for sugarcane ... 

... 

163,190 

94,132 

„ suits a usual reply by the landlord ,to an appljoa- 

185 

120 

titan by the raiyat under seotion 4Q-. 




„ ,, effect of decisions in ... 


85 

51 

„ „ use of — in commutation eases 

»k a 

187 

125 

„ system, change of — during lease 

• • • 

84 

60 

„ „ effect of — on cultivation ... 


127 

*8 

test of fairness of — by comparison with one* 

no 

69 

fifth of gross produce. 




Res judicata, queetisn of — in rent suits 

«•* 

85 

51 

Resumption s ett!ements 

... 

39 

26 

Revenue, present land — 

• V. 

44 

31 

* „ sales 

• •• 

47 

82 

„ settlement in Government and temporarily- 

224 

153 

settle ! est'tes. 




Revmrae Survey boundaries, use of — in boundary 

65 

41 

disputes. 




„ „ villages, the unit of survey 

... 

52 

33 

Revision Survey abandoned in Gaya 

• 9 » 

63 

40 

,, „ cost of - ... 


62 

88 
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PUBJBCT. 


Paba. 

Paob 

Revision Survey, maps used in— 


59 

37 

„ ,, preliminary difficulties oi— 


w 

3.7 

„ „ progress of-— 

... 

69- 

37 

„ „ results of— 


61 

37 

„ „ system of— 

»«• 

58 

37 

Reynolds, Mr. H. J., views of — on commutation 


1S6 

121 

„ „ report ofi—. on, l*ndj»xd#' sjaare 

•M 

1*1 

110 

Rice, see Pa ldy. 




Right of transfer of occupanoy hold hfgs , M 


154 

88 

Rivers 

• • « 

4 

2 

„ iwigation, from— ... ... 

• •a 

201 

139 

Roads 


6 

3 

Road Cess* see Cess. 




Roadside lands ... 


76 

48 

Rok pargana, history of— ... 

»• • 

35 

20 

s 




• 

dlslcyllt ... ),i u» 

.... 

171 

100 

„ paid on transfer of occupancy holdings 

... 

154 

88 

Sales of occupancy rights, statistics of— ... 

... 

124,152 

?a,S7 



Aptondix VII. 

Sales, revenue— ... ... ... 

•M 

47 

82 

Samai pargana, hislory of— ... 

... 

35 

20 
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Dated Patna, the 26 th July 1919. 

Slit, 

I have the honour to submit the final report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations in Gaya district written by Mr. E. L. Tanner, i.e.s. 

The operations covered practically the entire area of the district which is 
4,748 square miles. They began in November 1911 with traverse survey and 
finished in March 1918." Air. Tanner joined the Settlement when record¬ 
writing began in December 1912, and became Settlement Officer in the following 
year. With the exception of a short period in 1914 he held the post until the 
completion of the operations. 

2. In Chapter VIII Air. Tanner discusses the agricultural statistics of the 
district, and compares them with those of other Bihar districts. Of the total 
area sixty per cent, is cultivated, the percentage in the Jahanabad Subdivision, 
situated on the Patna border, being over 80. Fifty-five per cent, of the cropped 
area grows winter crops, 60 per cent, rabi crops, and the percentage sown in 
the bhadai harvest, 9 per cent., is the lowest in Bihar. Twenty-four per cent, 
of the area grows two crops a year and 55 per cent, is irrigated. In respect of 
irrigation Gaya is only surpassed by Patna, where 60 percent, of the cropped 
area is irrigated. The possibilities of further extension of cultivation are poor 
as most of the uncultivated area is situated in the south of the district, wher« 
the land is infertile and lacks facilities for irrigation. The principal crops are 
rice, gram, wheat, oilseeds, barley and maize. Rice is by far the most impor¬ 
tant, being grown on half the cropped area. 

3. In view of the prevalence of produce-rents and the prospect of having 
to deal with numerous applications for their commutation special attention 
was given to crop-cutting experiments. Altogether over 11,000 experiments 
were made on the triangle system devised by Air. Hubback in Shahabad. 
In paragraphs 141 and, 142 of " the report Mr. Tanner discusses (he results of 
these experiments and compares them with previous estimates of outturn. 
His estimates slightly exceed those of Sir George Grierson and Air. Stevenson- 
Moore, and agree fairly well with those made by Mr. (now Lord) McDonell in 
1876. It is worthy of note that the estimates still used by the Agricultural, 
Department in preparing the annual crop forecasts appear to be much too high. 
Mr. Tanner puts the average outturn per acre of rice lands at twelve maunds 
of paddy, whereas in the annual forecast the normal crop is assumed to he 
fifteen maunds of cleaned rice, a figure which must necessarily give an 
exaggerated idea of the stocks of food held in the district. These experiments 
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throw an interesting light on the bhaoli or produce-rent system which is pre¬ 
valent in South Bihar. Unless Mr. Tanner has grossly exaggerated the average 
outturn the landlords realize a much smaller precentage of the crop than they 
are nominally entitled to, a circumstance which will be discussed .when consi¬ 
dering the objections raised by them to the cash-rents fixed in villages where 
produce-rents have been commuted under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. Paragraph 141 of the report compares the outturn of bhaoli lands with 
that of lands held on cash-rent and shows the latter to be 16 per cent, higher 
than the former, another interesting fact. 


4. In writing the revenue history of Gaya Mr. Tanner was hampered by 
the scarcity of material, most of the early records having been burnt during 
the mutiny. The difficulty of his task was increased by the frequent variations 
in the district boundary due to numerous transfers and re-transfers of pargana 
to and from adjoining districts. He has, nevertheless, compiled from various 

sources an interesting account of the chief parganas of the district, the estates 
to which they belong, and their treatment during, and subsequent to the 
Decennial and Permanent Settlements. He also deals with the proceedings 
taken after the latter settlement to resume and assess to revenue lands held 
revenue-free without a valid title. The records of the resumption proceedings, 
like those of the earlier settlements, are, ‘unfortunately, defective, but their 
effect can be gauged from the fact that between 1^19 and 1870 the revenue ot 
the district increased by Rs. 8,88,621. The revenue in 1916-17 amounted to 
Hs. 14 83,775, which represents an average incidence of 7 annas 3 pies per 
acre, the fourth highest incidence in Bihar, the districts with higher assessments 
being Muzaffarpur, Saran and Patna. Of the total revenue of the district 
90 per cent, is derived from permanently-settled estates, 3 per cent, from 
temporarily-settled estates, and 7 per cent, from Government, estates. Eighty 
square miles is held revenue-free. The number of revenue-paying estates, which 
in 1870 was 4,400, has since then increased by partitions to 9,000. the increase 
is still in progress, the number of estates partitioned by the Loliector 


between 1902 and 1917 being 447. 


In spite of the fact that the average number of applications foi; mutation 
of names annually presented by proprietors is about 16,000. Land Register D 
was not found in Gaya to bo less out of date tlian in other Bihar districts. 

5. Gava was the first district in which the tract notified for Survey and 
Settlement included a considerable area for which maps and records-of-right 
prepared under the Bengal Tenancy Act were already in existence. 1 lie area 
referred to covered 800 square miles, and included the Belkhara Mahal, the 
Deo Maksud pur and Tikari Estates, and most of the villages of which Govern¬ 
ment is proprietor. One of the first questions which arose was whether the 
original maps and records should be corrected and revised, or whether new 
maps and records should be prepared. Had the area formed a compact block 
capable of being easily supervised by a special staff, it is probable that some 
economy could have been effected by merely revising the old maps and records. 
The saving would, however, have been confined to the cost of the field opera- 
tions, survey and record-writing, for it was clear that no^ shortening of the 
subsequent stages of the work was practicable. Experiments made m a 
number oi villages with the object of comparing the results of revision with 
those of a re-survey showed the latter to be immeasurably superior, ihe 
revised maps invariably contained many unnecessary plot numbers, and were 
often so full of corrections as to he almost illegible. It was finally decided 
to abandon the idea of revision and to re-survey and to prepare a new record- 
of-rights for the whole area, a decision which, having regard to the high 
standard of accuracy in the maps and records which the Courts and the public 
of ibis province insist on, was undoubtedly wise. It should be borne m mind 
that in Gaya the choice lay between revising each map as a whole or making 
a new one. The system of blue prinks now in use in the hiorth Bihar revision 
operations, which render it possible to utilize such portions oi the original 
map as are capable of being brought up to date by a moderate amount ot 
revision, and to make a fresh survey of the remainder, had not toon been 
introduced. 
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When the next revision of the maps of the district becomes due the work 
should be rendered much easier by the system of adopted stations introduced 
in 1914 and described in paragraph 64 of the report. The difficulty of finding 
the old traverse stations and the scarcity of fixed points, which, in their absence 
could serve as a basis for a fresh survey, has been a source of considerable 
trouble in North Bihar. 

6. The most interesting portion of the report is contained in Chapters IX 
and X, which deal with produce-rents and their commutation. The area held 
on such rents in Gaya constitutes OS per cent, of total area held by raiyats 
with rights of occupancy, a percentage which exceeds the figure for any 
other Bihar district, Patna coming second with 41 per cent. Ever since 
settlement operations began in South Bihar, the officers dealing with the 
applications received from raiyats for the commutation to cash of their pro¬ 
duce-rents have been confronted with problems exceeding in interest and 
importance any agrarian problem that lias arisen since the passing of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. The real nature of produce-rents, their relation to cash- 
rents, the conditions, if any, which justify a refusal to commute them, and 
the terms on which they should be commuted, have all been the subject of 
discussion. Mr. Tanner’s report contains in the fullest measure the material 
necessary to decide these questions. It has hitherto been believed, and the 
Civil Courts have invariably acted on tlic belief, that a landlord taking produce- 
rents obtains from his tenants a proportion varying from one-half to nine- 
sixteenths, and sometimes even higher, of the gross produce of each holding. It 
was supposed that the tenants willingly pay this enormous rent in return for 
being allowed to irrigate their lands, and in consideration of the fact that in 
years when the outturn in small their rents are automatically and proportion¬ 
ately reduced, tt was contended that it is against the interest of both 
landlords and tenants to abolish produce-rents, and that it would be a gross 
i njustice to the former to substitute for them any cash-rents which fell far short 
of the cash equivalent of the very high produce-rents which they are supposed 
to receive. These contentions, it should be noted, are still put forward by the 
opponents of the commutation methods adopted by the Settlement Depart¬ 
ment. Mr. Tanner’s report effectually disposes of them. He shows that 
the connection between irrigation and produce-rents is not so close as was 
imagined. In Aurangabad subdivision, for instance, where the percentage 
of land held on produce-rent, 81 per cent., is the highest in the district, 
the percentage of the area irrigated from private canals is least. He points out 
that under the original batai system the landlord claims, not one-half or 
nine-sixteenths of the gross produce, but one-half of the produce after 
certain deductions have been made, deductions which reduce his nominal 
claim to 40 or 45 per cent, of the gross produce. He shows (paragraph 183 
and elsewhere), that this share, much less the higher shares claimed under the 
danabandi system, is never actually paid, the severity of an otherwise unwork¬ 
able system being mitigated in practice by systematic under-appraisement in 
villages where danabandi prevails, and by peculation on the part of the raiyat 
in villages where the crop is divided. He shows that the lands hold on pro¬ 
duce-rent are indifferently cultivated, and that their average outturn, as shown 
by crop-cutting experiments, is less by about 16 per eent. than that of the lands 
held on cash-rent. He further shows that about 10 per cent, of the produce- 
rented lands, as against only 5 per cent, of the cash-rent lands is annually 
left uncultivated. The importance of these facts when discussing the justice 
of the principles adopted by the Settlement Officer in commuting produce-rents 
is obvious. 

In commuting produce-rents a Revenue Officer is bound to take into con¬ 
sideration (1 ) the cash-rents pai 1 for similar lands, (2) the cash value of the 
produce-rents actually received by the landlord in the past. Raiyats rarely 
obtain receipts for produce-rents, and are therefore not in a position to 
produce any evidence on the second point. The landlords who can 
produce such evidence usually decline to do so. In those villages where 
evidence on the point is forthcoming, a rent intermediate between tire cash- 
rents paid for similar lands and the average cash value of the produce-rents 
actually received by the landlord is fixed for each holding. Where the necessary 
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evidence of the amount of the produce-rents paid was not produced by the 
parties, it was customary, in the districts of Bhagalpur, Patna and Monghyr, 
to decree a rent exceeding by 12 to 16 per cent, the cash-rents paid for similar 
lands. This method was followed until in Shahabad the Commissioner, on 
appeal, declared it to be unfair to the landlords, and held that it was the duty 
of the Settlement Officer, in villages where the landlord withheld his accounts, 
to make an estimate of the value of the produee-rents realized. The use for 
this purpose of the cess returns filed by the landlords was condemned, and the 
Revenue Officers were directed to wait until the standing crops were ripe, 
make crop-cutting experiments with a view to determine the probable average 
outturn per acre, calculate the value of the share due to the landlord, and 
apply this to the area of the holding. Mr. Tanner’s report on the commutation 
proceedings is largely taken up with a discussion of the accuracy of the 
assumptions involved in this procedure. These assumptions are (1) that 
the whole of the raiyat’s lands are annually cultivated, and that the outturn 
is up to the average indicated by the crop-cutting experiments, (2) that the 
landlord collects in full the share of the produce to which he is nominally 
entitled. In the other South Bihar districts a large proportion of the land¬ 
lords were content to accept the rents fixed by the Settlement Officer on the 
basis of the prevailing cash-rents rather than produce their rent accounts 
in the hope of obtaining more. In Gaya the premium placed by the new 
procedure on the concealment of accounts was so great that very few indeed 
were produced, and those who produced them invariably requested the 
Revenue Officer to ignore the accounts and to adopt instead the procedure 
of crop-cutting experiments. These facts inevitably suggest the inference 
that the produce-rents actually collected fall very far short of the share to 
which the landlord is nominally entitled, an inference which is supported by 
the fact that an examination of those papers which were produced shows 
(paragraph 183) the former to be on the average less than half the latter, 
further corroboration of the inference is given by a consideration of the 
Chakath rents paid in Gaya. Under the chakath system a landlord, who for 
any reason, finds it ineovenient to appraise or to divide the produce of lands 
paying produce-rent agrees with his raiyats that rent shall, for a period of 
years, or occasionally for an indefinite period, bo paid in cash at specified rates 
per bigha. The cash-rents, called chakath rents, fixed at these private com¬ 
mutations arc (paragraph 192 of the report) (1) not much higher than the 
average cash-rents of the district, (2) considerably lower than the rents fixed 
by the Settlement Officer under section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, and (3) little 
over half what the landlord would have received under the produce-rent system 
if the latter were not the sham which it has been proved to be. In some 
villages, (paragraph 190), the commuted rents fixed by the Settlement Officer 
'yvere nearly twice the chakath rents fixed by landlords for lands in the same 
village. Yet there is evidence to show that chakath rents fixed by agreement, 
sometimes, as in the Maksudpur village referred to in paragraph 182, exceed 
the average value of the produce-rents realized. 

7. In paragraph 190 of his report Mr. Tanner refers to the question which 
arose as to the proper view to be taken of chakath rents in commutation 
proceedings. It was contended that they should be regarded as cash-rents 
paid for lands in the vicinity, and that the commuted rents should be fixed 
on a consideration of the chakath rents as well as the landlord’s theoretical 
realizations. Mr. Tanner on the other hand maintains that the proper 
method of regarding chakath rents is as a test whether the commuted rents 
are or arc not too high to ne paid by the tenants. He does not, it should be 
noticed, suggest that chakath rents are fair rents. To do so would be to 
take an unduly favourable view of the results of the produce-rent system, 
This system is, in plain terms, a system of nominal rents too high ever to be 
realized in practice. The produce-rents actually paid by the raiyats, and 
their chakath equivalents, represent the utmost which the landlord can force 
them to pay, under the threat, should they refuse, of sueing for, and obtaining 
decrees for the unpayable rents to which he is nominally entitled. To 
regard the rents paid under such a system as fair rents for raiyats with 
rights of occupancy is either to ignore the principles underlying all tenancy 
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laws, or to attribute to the tenants a power of resistence to excessive demands 
which renders such laws unnecessary. To go further and to maintain that 
in fixing cash-rents a lie venue Officer should have regard not only to the 
chakath rents but also to the nominal rents which the landlords, in spite of 
their control over the sources of irrigation and of the machinery for extor¬ 
tion supplied by the Civil Courts, are unable to collect, is a suggestion so 
monstrous as hardly to deserve serious consideration. It.must not, however, 
he assumed that this suggestion will not be airain heard of. The fog which 
has so long surrounded the South Bihar system of produce-rents has 
prevented its real nature from being knowm. Observers have usually taken 
it at its face value, and the doubts of its fairness necessarily suggested by a 
comparison with the maximum rates of cash-rent were usually met by the 
argument that since the raivats willingly endured it, it must be fair. Sir 
George Grierson, whose eulogy of the system contained in his notes on Gaya is 
largely responsible for the view's so long held on the subject, appears never to 
have suspected that the bhaoli system, like many oriental institutions, was 
other than it professed to he. Taking the landlords’ realisations, as shown in 
their papers, to represent one-half or nine-sixteenths of the gross produce, he 
found the balance left for the support of the raiyats to be so small that he 
concluded 45 per cent, of them must often he in want of food. This conclusion, 
as Jdr. Tanner points out, is as incorrect as the premises on which it is based,, 
but it is remarkable that airy one who believed it to be true could have spoken 
with such enthusiasm of the system of which, if true, it was the direct outcome. 
Sir William Vincent, when District Judge of Monghyr, expressed his reluc¬ 
tance to give decrees for arrears of rent payable under what he termed “ the 
prevalent hut inequitable system by which the raiyat pays to the landlord 
nine-sixteenths of the produce of his holding”. 

8. The extent to which many landlords in this province have succeeded; 
in nullifying the provisions of the. tenancy laws by establishing a legal claim 
to rents too high to ho paid by their tenants will probably never he fully 
realized. Two instances which have come to light in the course of recent 
settlement 'operations are those of the district of Palamau and the Dhalbhum 
pargana of district Singhbhunj. In both these areas the cash-rents nominally 
payable were never collected in practice, but the fear of being sued for them 
w'as used as a lever to compel tbe tenants to pay such amounts as the landlords 
thought they could he made to pay. It is highly improbable that such a state 
of affairs could exist in a temporarily-settled area, for no landlord would 
willingly subject himself to the assessment of Government revenue on an 
imaginary income. Every Settlement Officer who has worked in this province 
can recall other instances in which he suspected, if he could not actually prove, 
the existence of a state of affairs similar to that which has been shown to 
exist in Palamau and in Dhalbhum, a state of affairs wdiicb is incompatible 
with the possession by raiyats of any security of tenure. Mr. Tanner’s investi¬ 
gations in Gaya, corroborating, as they do, the opinions formed by his 
predecessors in Monghyr and Patna, show that the South Bihar system of 
produce rents is, in all essentials, a similar system, a system under which a 
raiyat, should he refuse to assent to his'landlord’s demands, is liable to he sued 
for a rent which the latter does not in ordinary circumstances attempt to 
collect and which, presumably, is too high to be regularly paid. In Dhalbhum 
and Palamau the situation has been met by fixing fair r n uts, w hich, it is hoped, 
the tenants will be able to pay without difficulty. In Gaya the solution is 
not so easy. Commutation of the produce-rents to cash is the most obvious 
method, but the difficulties of adopting this course are many. Chief am'ong 
them is the fact that the control possessed by the landlords over the means of 
irrigation is in many cases such as to enable them to enforce any system of 
rent they choose and any standard of rent up to the maximum which the 
tenant can be made to pay. Such being the case it is improbable that any 
large proportion of the raiyats paying produce rents will apply for commutation 
particularly if the commutation be made on the assumption that the landlord 
has, in the past, collected the full rent to which he is nominally entitled. 
Failing commutation, however, it is clearly essential in the interest of the 
tenants to deprive the landlord of his most powerful and unfair weapon by 
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taking away from him the power to obtain from the Court decrees for rents 
which bis tenants cannot possibly pay. I would reduce the proportion of the 
gross crop for which the landlord can sue to the maximum which Mr. Tanner’s 
inquiries show' ho has heitherto been able to collect viz., to one-tilth. If the 
economic pressure which he can bring to bear on the raiyat is such as to 
enable him to collect a higher percentage than this without the help of the 
Courts, there is no remedy, and the Tenancy Law must in such cases remain 
a dead letter. To help him to collect more than this by gvi ng him decrees for 
over double the amount is, I submit, opposed to all ideas of justice. 

1 support Mr. Tanner’s proposal, made in paragraph 190, to follow the 
example set, in Bengal by imposing a similar limit on the commuted rents fixed 
Under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The proposal to limit rents to a fixed proportion of the gross produce has 
been frequently discussed. One of the chief obstaoles to its "acceptance at the 
time of the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act was the belief that produce- 
rents exceeding any limit which it .occurred to any one to suggest as fair were 
regularly and willingly paid over large areas in south Bihar. This theory has 
now been disposed of. Another objection to.the limit of one-fifth of the gross 
produce was that existing rents are on the average much below this amount 
and that the standard of one-fiftli, if laid dowiy as a maximum, might 
produce an undesired effect by coming in time to be regarded as .the standard 
of a fair rent towards which all lower rents should be raised. This objec¬ 
tion obviously does not apply to proposal to substitute it for existing stan¬ 
dards, which although recognized by the Courts, are so high as to be unenforce¬ 
able, and- the sole object of which is to keep rents at the highest possible pitch. 
The situation in South Bihar disclosed by Mr. Tanner’s report is too serious 
to be regarded with indifference. In the unequal fight which he has hitherto 
waged the raiyat’s chief weapons, when sued for arears of produce-rent, have 
been to deny that he holds on produce-rent; to allege that the custom is divi¬ 
sion not appraisement (where the crop is divided Courts put the burden of 
proof of non-payment on the landlord); to dispute the area of his. holding, 
the amount Of the produce, and the share to which the landlord is entitled, 
and to plead payment. Most of these defences are now barred. In regard 
to the amount of the produce and the question of payment there is not likely 
to be any diminution of perjury on either side. The other points, however, 
will in future' be settled by a reference to the record-of-rights and the obtaining 
of decrees for produce-rents will in consequence be much easier than formerly. 
The effeot of this will be to enablo the landlords to exploit more thoroughly than 
in the past, the economic conditions which lead to rack-renting. 

9. The most disquieting feature- of the situation, a feature common to 
Patna and South Monghyras well as to Gaya, is the fact that strenuous and, 
on the whole, successful efforts have been and are being made by landlords 
to alter, to the disadvantage of the raiyat, the recognized features of the 
produce-rent system. Tho landlords, knowing that the batai system, under 
which they are nominally entitled to about 40 or 45 por cent, of the gross crop, 
gives the raiyats opportunities of peculation, and is, moreover a less efficient 
instrument for obtaining punitive decrees in the Civil Courts, arc endeavouring 
to substitute for it the system of danabandi or appraisement. Under this 
sjstem the landlord is nominally entitled to half the gross crop subject to 
certain deductions or remissions. These remissions are, at the outset, usually 
liberal enough to make the system approximate to the batai system which it 
replaces, and are intended to reconcile the raiyats to the change. Onco tho 
new system is established the remissions are gradually cut down and the land¬ 
lord claims half the gross crop. The danabandi system, moreover, possesses 
from the landlord’s point of view, the advantage that in suits for arrears of 
rent, the burden of proving payment of danabandi rents is always placed on the 
raiyats, a burden which, as they rarely obtain rent receipts, they find it difficult 
to discharge. To the half share of the gross crop established by the initial form 
of the danabandi system arc added from time to time various mvabs such as 
dahiak , mungan , nocha, hujitqna,Q to,, which eventually bring it up to nine- 
Sixteenths or higher of the gross crop. In Gaya, this process is compared 
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with other portions of South Bihar, but will not put a stop to, its further 
development.. It must not, -however, be imagined that the raiyats of Gaya will 
necessarily be more leniently treated than those of Patna who are nominally 
liable to pay to their landlords a larger share of their crops. It cannot be too 
often repeated that there is no real connection between the share which the land 
claims and that which he collects, and that a claim to half the gross produce, 
supported by the record of-rights, will prove as efficient a means of extracting 
from the raiyat the utmost that he can be forced to pay as the claims to 24 or 
25 seers out of each maund, which previous to the settlement operations, consti¬ 
tuted one of the chief weapons in the armoury of the landlords of Eastern 
Patna. 

10. One feature of the chakath system of rents which Mr. Tanner has not 
referred to in his report is worthy of notice. These rents are usually fixed 
for a .short period during which the landlord for any reason finds it inconvenient 
to arrange for the appraisement or division of the raiyat’s crops. Some landlords, 
however, have found the system so attractive that they have adopted it 
permanently, and in many villages where rents were formerly payable on the 
danabdndi or appraisement system, chakath rents have now been in force for 
over twenty years, and the custom of appraisement has been altogether aban¬ 
doned. 'One effeet-of this policy is to deprive the bhaoli system of what is often 
declared to be one of its best features, vi*., that by which the rent is, in times 
of scarcity, reduced in proportion to the raiyat’s ability to pay, From the 
landlord’s point of view, however, the perpetual chakath system possesses obvious 
advantages. It is for all practical purposes a system of cash-rents subject to 
none of the restrictions on enhancements imposed by the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
for the tenants, if they refuse to pay the chakath rate demanded, must he pre¬ 
pared to revert to the danabandi system which they detest. In Gaya moreover 
it appears to have been held that so long as a raiyat pays a chakath rent 
he is debarred from applying for commutation under section 40 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. If this be correct interpretation of the section, a point 
which is open to doubt, steps ought to be taken to remove the disability and 
to enable tnese raiyats to obtain, if not a reduction of their rents, at least a 
degree of protection from further enhancement. 

11. The average incidence of the cash*rents paid by raiyats with rights 
of occupancy is Ks. 6-1-1 per acre. The only Bihar district in which this is 
exceeded is Patna, where the incidence is Its. 7-8-0. In both districts, it is true, 
most of the poor lands are held on produce-rents but the high pitch of the cash- 
rents, as compared with those paid in North Bihar, is undoubtedly largely due 
to the influence of the produce-rent system. In 1838 Sir George Grierson wrote 
in his “Notes on Gaya”:—“ Every square yard which a tenant can 
improve is given to him on a cash rent ojten fixed for ever, and the land 
which he cannot improve himself he holds on terms calculated to compel the 
only person who can improve it to do his duty, ” 

The statement that many of the cash-rents are fixed for ever is an _ obvious 
reference to the rents known as shikam, all cash-rents in Gaya being divided into 
shikam and chakath. The belief that shikam rents were not enhancible is 
corroborated by all the references made to them in the older records. Unfor¬ 
tunately. in Gaya, as in the rest of the province, the tendency of the older 
classes of privileged raiyats, possessing rights recognized by local custom and 
usage, to merge into tho more numerous body of occupancy raiyats created by 
the tenancy law's, has operated to tho detriment of the former. In Gaya, the 
traditiou of the non-enhancibility of shikam rents, where it has not been actually 
violated, is fast being forgotten. The rapidity of the change, and thejextent to 
which the absence of a record-of-rights for the whole district has contributed 
to it, may be gauged from the fact that when a record-of-rights was prepared 
for the nine-annas Tikari Estate in 1893-98 there was so little doubt on tho 
subject that the Settlement Officer declared all the shikam holdings to be 
tenancies on fixed rentals. The record then prepared has saved the shikam 
raiyats of the Tikari Estate. Outside this estate shikam raiyats were treated 
during the recent operations as ordinary raiyats, and those claiming fixity 
of rent ware called on to prove their claim by producing their rent-receipts 
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for the last twenty years, a task in which most of them failed. The result is 
that outside the Tikari .Estate the shikam raiyats of the district have, with 
insignificant exceptions, been reduced to the status of mere occupancy raiyats. 
This resi lt of the settlement proceedings may have been unavoidable, but it is 
none the less deplorable, particularly in view of the fact that the actidn taken 
a few years earlier in Shahabad succeeded in preserving the rights of the 
guzashta raiyats of that district whose claim to fixity of rent is certainly not 
superior to that of the shikam raiyats of Gaya. 

12. Mr. Tanner makes several suggestions for the amendment of 
section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, which are supimarized in paragraph 195. 
The most important of these is, undoubtedly, the addition of a proviso to the 
effect that, although the Revenue Officer must have regard to the various parti¬ 
culars mentioned in section 40, the cash-rent fixed must be fair and equitable. 
The Settlement Officer’s request for this amendment of the section is based on 
the belief that at present, notwithstanding the provisions of section 24, a Revenue 
Officer commuting rents under section 40 has no power to inquire into the 
fairness of the rent arrived at on a consideration of these particulars. I am 
doubtful if this is a correct interpretation of the law, but as it has hitherto 
been acted on, it seems advisable to adopt Mr, Tanner’s suggestion and to place 
the matter beyond doubt. If the Revenue Officer is to fix only such' reuts as 
are fair and equitable, he must also, as the concluding portion of para¬ 
graph 195 of the report shows, have power to reject compromises by which 
raiyats agn e to pay rents that are obviously too high. 

It has been argued that to commute produce-rents to cash will lessen the 
incentive to landlords to maintain their irrigation channels in a state of repair, 
and that the consequences of allowing commutation may therefore be dis¬ 
astrous to all parties. This argument has so influenced even some of those 
who recognize the inherent defects of the produce-rent system and desire its 
abolition, that the discussions on the subject have hitherto taken the shape 
of inquiring in what circumstances it is justifiable to ignore this risk and to 
allow the raiyats’ applications for commutation. In paragraph 184 of hiB 
report Mr. Tanner has given his own views on this subject. These views were 
formed at a comparatively early stage of the operations, and he now believes 
that commutation might be more freely allowed than he then thought possible. 
The subject, the Roatd of Revenue has already declared, is not one on which 
it is possible to issue general instructions binding on the officers dealing 
judicially with applications under section 40. No such instructions have been 
issued, nor, although the question has been prominent for the last twelve years, 
has any judicial decision been given by the Board establishing principles which 
may serve as a guide to Revenue Officers. Some guidance to the latter is urgently 
called for. Mr. Tanner recommends that instructions on the subject should 
be added to section 40. The difficulty of giving effect to this recommendation 
is obvious, but unless some action be taken it seems possible that Revenue Officers 
may remain indefinitely without any authoritative guide as to the policy which 
they should adopt. 

I should like to add some remarks of my own pn the subject. It is a 
mistake to argue the case on the assumption that the landlord’s interest in 
maintaining the irrigation channels is materially diminished by fixing cash 
rents. This is not the case, for every landlord is well aware that unless these, 
channels are kept in a state of repair the rents fixed under section 40 cannot be 
paid. Indivii.ual landlords may, after commutation, neglect their own interests, 
just as some of them now do in spite of receiving produce-rents, but I do 
not believe that such neglect is more likely to happen after commutation 
than before. What is likely to happen is that some of those landlords who 
resent the substitution of cash for produce-rents may deliberately allow their 
bandits and ahars to remain unrepaired, with the object of compelling their 
raiyats to revert to the bftaoli system. Ought this possibility to be a ground 
for refusing commutation ? I am inclined to agree with Mr. Tanner that it 
ought not Tim taiyats know better than any Revenue Officer the risks and 
penalties which they incur, when, by applying for commutation, they 
assert their right to security of tenure on a fair rent, a right which has hitherto 
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been denied to them. It may be cono:ded that the majority of the produce- 
rent paying raiyats of Gaya have no prospect of obtaining such security, but 
I do not believe that it is in the. interests of the community to discourage 
those -who have the hardihood to claim their rights. Their number is 
comparatively small, for in Gaya, as Mr. Tanner points out. even if all the 
applications under section 40 were allowed, the area held on produce-rents would 
still be 60 per cent of the total area held by raiyats. 'Whatever decision be arrived 
at it is essential that there should bo po misunderstanding as to the real facts of 
the case. If it be necessary in any circumstances to refuse commutation, the 
necessity is due, not to the conditions of South Bihar making produce-rents 
preferable to cash-rents, but to tho fa,ct that, under certain economic conditions, 
Government is powerless to force landlords to accept fair rents. 

As Mr. Tanner suggests, tho Act ought to provide for an appeal against an 
order rejecting an application for commutation. Mr. Tanner also suggests in 
paragraph 195 the provision of some means by which raiyats can obtain a re¬ 
duction of rents, if the landlord, after produce-rents are commuted to cash, 
fails to maintain the irrigation system. I have explained my views on the 
subject when forwarding the final report on the Shahabad operations. When a 
cash-rent has been fixed on the assumption that the landlord will supply facili¬ 
ties for irrigation, a more reduction of the r6nt to the rate which would be a fair 
rate for unirrigated land is no compensation to a raiyat for the loss caused to 
him by being deprived of the means of irrigation. I believe that a Civil Court, 
if the facts were properly placed before it, would cither hold that no rent is 
payable by the raiyat during the period of such deprivation, or would, if it 
gave the landlord a decree for his rent, allow the raiyat’s counter-claim for com¬ 
pensation. If this be a correct view of the existing law, it would be a mistake 
to enact any amendment, which, by suggesting that the raiyat is adequately 
compensated by a mere reduction of rent, would leave him in a less advantageous 
position than he is at present. 

13. In Chapter XIMr. Tanner deals with the irrigation system of Gaya, 
describes the method in which irrigation rights have been recorded, and makes 
suggestions for the maintenance by Government agency, at tho expense of 
tho owners, of irrigation works which tho latter have neglected to keep 
in repair. He declares the present system of maintenance by a multitude 
of private owners to be expensivo and inefficient, ami looks forward to a 
time when the majority of the present channels will form part of a systom 
administered by Government. It is to bo feared that this desirable state of 
affairs is still remote, and in the meantime such action as may bo taken to 
compel the private owners to perform their duties must be undertaken with 
caution, and must, in the beginning, bo regarded as experimental. The subject 
will, it is to be feared, prove highly contentious and tho prospects of success 
are doubtful. 

Tho irrigatiou records prepared in Gaya contain, as do those prepared for 
Patna and Monghyr, although in a different form, an account of tho recog¬ 
nized local customs which regulate the different matters on which disputes are 
likely to arise between tho owners of different villages using tho same pi/ne 
or water-channel. The share of tho responsibility for its maintenance borne 
by each of the ownors is also specified The possibilities of dispute are so numer¬ 
ous that it is improbable that they have all been anticipated and provided for, 
but it is certain that, in dealing with those which ordinarily arise, the records 
will bo of great assistance to the Courts. In paragraph 205, Mr. Tanner 
recommends tho adoption, when the records are revised, of a new set of forms 
described in Appendix XXVI, as calculated to make the irrigation records 
easier to prepare, less bulky, and less liable t» be misunderstood. This 
suggestion will no doubt bo considered when the revision of the irrigation 
records of South Bhagalpur is taken in hand. 

14. In paragraph 170 of the report Mr. Tanner has made suggestions for 
amending the form of rent-receipt prescribed by the Bengal Tenancy Act in 
order to make it more suitable for use in estates where prcduce-rents are paid. 
Ho proposes separate forms for (1) cash-rents, (2) produce-rents, (3) arrears of 
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produce rents. I agree ivith him in thinking that separate. receipts should 
be given for cash and produce-rents, but the necessity of having a third form 
for payment of arrears of produce-rents is not so obvious. 

The ouoslion of the form in which receipts shall be given is, however, of 
minor iinpoitaneo compared to the necessity for taking vigorous action to 
compel the landlords of South Bihar to give to their tenants receipts in some 
form. Every settlement, report published supplies iresh proof that the with¬ 
holding of rent-receipts is a crying evil, which, besides being the cause of harass¬ 
ment to laiyats, leads to an‘intolerable waste of public money by compelling 
the Civil and it ovenue Courts to devote a great part of their time to the inves¬ 
tigation ( f disputes which, if receipts w ere regularly given, would rarely arise 
To put a stop to this state of affairs it is insufficient, as Mr. Tanner points out, 
merely to line an rSender once. An example should he made of the most 
notorious among them by continuing to fine them, and to fine them heavily, 
until they comply with the law\ 

1,'. The number of applications for settlement of fair rents, although low 
in comparison with the number received in Shahahad, was much higher than 
in Patna. Rents were settled for nearly 15,000 holdings, most of the applica¬ 
tions being presented by the landlords of two or three of the largest estates. 
The smaller proprietors, believing, no doubt, that their tenants can be made 
to a°ree to pay any rents that may be demanded from them, refrained as 
usual, from submitting their claims to an enhanced rent to the Revenue or the 
Civil' Courts, an example which was followed by one of the chief estates in, 
the district. It is unlikely, however, that the tenants will in future be as 
amenable to persuasion as they were before the settlement proceedings, and 
it is not improbable, Mr. Tanner points out, that the settlement operations may 
be follow ed by the institution of a number of suits nominally brought to compel 
payment of arrears of existing rents, but really designed to enhance them. 

Most of the- enhancements allowed under section 105 were given on the 
ground of rise in prices. The enhancement allowable in the case of rents 
current for over ten years varied in the different subdivisions, from one and 
a quarter to five and a half anuas per rupee. In many of the holdings dealt 
with, however, it was found that no enhancement was legally allowable, and in 
others compromises were entered into for less than the full enhancement, with 
the result that the net enhancement given on this ground averaged only one 
and a quarter annas per rupee. 

Before granting an enhancement of rent the Revenue Officers followed the 
precedent set in Shahahad, and made a special investigation of all villages in 
which the existing rents exceeded. on the average the value of one-fifth of the 
gross produce. Such villages were comparatively rare, but tbeir examination 
justified the soundness of the policy followed by disclosing, in the majority of 
cases, independent reasons for believing the existing rents to be too high. The 
Special Judge, who was at first doubtful of the propriety of the test of fairness- 
applied by the Settlement Officer, was finally led to approve of it. It is clear, 
that without some such criterion, settlement of fair rents under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act degenerates into a mechanical process of enhancement, and it is 
worthy of note that the critics of the principle adopted by the Settlement 
Officer are those who oppose the recognition of any restrictions on the enhance¬ 
ment of existing rents, however high. It is a pity that the raiyats of 
Malhari, the only raiyats who applied for reduction of rent, withdrew their 
applications. The investigation of the legal possibility of reduciug cash-rents 
which are obviously unpayable (the rents in this village averaged Its. 18 per 
bigha) would have been interesting. The net result of the fair rent proceed¬ 
ings was to increase the existing rent-roll by oVer Its. 20,00J. 

The ae weic few eases under section 100, the landlords showing their usual 
tendeucy to resort to the Civil Courts in order to set aside the record-of-rights. 
(jut of 1,724 cases the record was corrected by the Settlement Officer in 459. 

16. The Special Judge upheld 75 per cent, of the orders under section 10b 
a oeiust which appeals were instituted. The results of the appeals against 
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decisions under section 106 were not so satisfactory, as out of 318 appeals 116 
were allowed, and 51 cases were remanded for further inquiry. 

17. The total cost of the operations was Rs. 18,38,356, the cost rate per 
square mile, Rs. 388, being exactly the same as in Shahabad. Receipts 
amounting to Rs. 67 per square mile reduced the net cost to Rs. 15,20,246. 
Out of this sum the amount recoverable from private landlords and tenants 
was Rs. 11,64,941, in addition to Rs. 17,100, the cost of the copies of the village 
maps distributed to the latter. The amount actually recovered as the result of 
the application of the rates sanctioned by Government was Rs. 13,15,616. The 
computation of costs and their recovery were, as usual, carried out without 
trouble and at a very slight expense, the cost in Gaya being only two per cent, 
of the demand. 

18. In paragraph 226 of his report Mr. Tanner has given a well-deserved 
commendation to the officers who worked under him, and whose assistance 
contributed to the success of an unusually arduous and complicated programme. 
The report contains a clear and interesting account of the difficulties experi¬ 
enced in the course of the work and the methods adopted in dealing with them, 
in addition to many valuable suggestions for the modification of the revenue 
laws and regulations. It includes, moreover, the most complete exposition of 
the produce-rent system yet written, a fact which alone would suffice to render 
it of incalculable value, not only to the district officials, but to all officers who 
are required iu the course of their duties to investigate the problems and disputes 
to which that system gives rise. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

P. W. MURPHY, 

Director of Land Records and Surveys, 

Bihar and Orissa. 
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Sib, 


I am directed to forward the Final Report on tlfe Survey and Settlement 
operations in the district of Gaya (1911—18) together with a copy of letter 
No. 2430 , dated the 26th July 1919, from the Director of Lapd Records and 
Surveys, Bihar and Orissa, reviewing the same. 

2. The Director’s review of the report is clear and comprehensive and it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate here the summarized account which he gives of 
its contents. 

8. As regards the technical side of the work, the Board has no criticism 
to offer except, that the experience gained in the experimental revision of 
the Tikari records was, of the greatest value in indicating faults to be 
avoided in North Bihar. * The discussion of the comparative costs of resurvey 
and revision contained in paragraph 62 cannot be pursued with profit, as the 
system now adopted is entirely different, and costs have little relation to 
area. It is probable that the gross cost of revision will seldom be 
less than that of original operations in the same district. The only way In 
■whioh economies can be effected is by the avoidance of new building con¬ 
struction and the maintenance of reasonably large programmes supplying 
continuous employment to a more or less permanent staff. 

4. Paragraph 36.—It is gratifying to note the improvement of tho nine - 
annas Tikari.Estate effected by management under tho Court of Wards. 

6. Paragrapha 89 to 43.—Mr. Tanner’s account of resumption proceecjings 
is interesting as showing that rights of occupancy, raiyati rights in trees 
and the existence of ubwab in produoe-rents are not mere creations bt 
tho legislature or inventions of the Settlement Department. 

0. Paragraph 73.—The old practice of amalgamating'all the kinds of a raiyat, 
both cash and produce-rented, in the same khatian, was dangerous, as has been 
shown by actual experience in Champaran, and is no longer in vogue. But the 
existing system of separate khatians has the defect that it gives no clue to the 
whole property of each raiyat. The defect is due not morely to the separation 
of khatians for lands held on different systems but also to the fact that holdings 
belonging to the same joint family are entered in flifferent names. Great 
difficulties are likely to be experienced in the preparation of elcotoral rolls 
from the fact that soparato khatians are prepared as above explained and 
no attempt is made in the settlement < papers to bring together the 
khatians belonging to individuals, or joint families. The- experience 
gained in the first election may suggest some method whereby in future 
revision settlements this defect can be neutralized. A system of joint 
tabulation would give results, useful for general statistical,purposes as well as 
for the special requirements of rural electorates.. Experiments in this 
direction are understood to have been made in the North Bihar Settlement but 
the results have not yet been reported. 
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7* Paragraph 83. —The Board agrees 'with the Settlement Officer that ia 
original operations it is impossible for an officer to supervise effectively more 
than eight attestation camps. In revision operations, however, one officer 
can supervise ton or twelve, camps (assuming normal communications) if the' 
attestation officers are at all experienced. In revision new problems are less 
frequent aud the work consists largely of the preparation of rent and area 
schedules to ensure that old recorded rights have not been broken or rents 
illegally enhanced. 

8 . Paragraph 84. —As .rogarda the alteration pf rents by temporary lease¬ 
holders the interpretation of the law now followed by Settlement Officers with 
the approval of the Board is (1,) that if the lessee without authority alters an 
existing raiyati rent, the old rent is recorded as the legal demand, the new rent 
being notod as payable for the period of the lease ; (2) but if the lessee without 
authority settles a holding, the rent fixed by him is regarded as valid against 
the superior landlord. 

9. Paragraph 85.—The Board accepts generally the view taken by the 
Settlement Officer regarding the value of rent suit (jlecrqes in determining the 
rent payable. The essence of the position, more especially in regard to produce- 
rents, is that the decree is for the landlord’s sh^re of the produce of one or more 
harvests which necessarily vary, while the Revenue Officer has beforo him the 
question either ‘what is l|ie system of rent in force', ©r ‘wliat is the system of 
division’. Tho decision of the Civil Court in a rent suit is not conclusive 
evidence except in respect of the rent demand of a particular year, but where 
the system or the shares have , been in issue in a rent suit tbe decision in 
regard to them must be strong evidence before a Revenue Officer who is dealing 
with these questions. 

10. Paragraph* and 170.~-In these paragraphs which deal with (he 
production of false papers and the withholding of rent receipts, the Settlement 
Officer has made a very strong indictment against'the class of landlords, 
unfortunately largo, who are guilty of habitual malpractices in respect of these 
two matters. Tho former is rendered possible by the latter. {Che same cause 
leads to,.eyerj-kaawn complication and dispute that cottea beTwe the "fuift 
court and' the commutation officer. It is Mr. Tanner’s deliberate opinion 
that until a vigorous campaign under section 58 of the Bengal Tonancy Act 
is oarried out in Gaya there will be no security for raiyats against false 
suits for arrears of rents. The non-grant of rent-receipts for produce-rents 
is practically universal in Bihar and the requirements of the law even ore 
not generally known. The reason is that in most areas produce-rented lands 
are not regarded as .occupanoy holdings and are not. oven included in the 
village jamabandis. A vigorous campaign in the direction recommended by the 
Settlement Officer would undoubtedly lighten the work of all civil and revenue 
courts and the Board considers that it should be undertaken, if the repeated 
warnings already given to those concerned continue to be disregarded. It 
is to’the interest of zamindars as a class that a higher standard of morality 
should be attained in this matter and that pressure should bo brought to bear 
on the worst offenders whose misconduct casts a slur on the whole community 

11. Paragraph 90.—The annulment of raiyati rights after proprietary 
partitions has. been made the subject of a separate reference to Government 
in connexion with the Palamau operations. 

12. Paragraphed.— The kamiauti system in Gaya is not of the vory 
aggravated type found id Palamu. It is prevalent to some extent, though 
under different names, all over Bihar. 

18 . Paragraphs 106—7.—The paucity of ease work under section 105 
s explained partly by the wide extension of produce rents .arid partly by the 
fact that landlords in Gaya have other and moio effective methods of raising 
rente. 

14. Paragraph 109.—The Board agroeB with the view taken by the 
Settlement Officer that a Revenue Officer dealing with a landlord’s applica¬ 
tion under section 105 for enhancement of rent has power to redu ce the rent, 
if he consider this course to be equitable. 
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15. Paragraphs 110 and 190.—The recommendations whiohhave been ma 
for the amendment of the Bengal' Tenancy Aot hare already been separate 
submitted by the Settlement Officer through ihe Director and forwarded 
Government with the opinion of the Board in Mr. Sweeney’s letter No. 19-10—1 
dated the 7th March 1919. The Board supported the proposal to restrict prodn 
reiita to half the gross produce as a maximum but aid not accept the jJropos 
that no cash-rent should exceed one-fifth of the gross produce. The latter princ 
pie is excellent as a criterion of a fairness in fair rent oases but its definite pre 
eription by law is open to serious objection. Tho proposal of the Directc 
to limit the maximum for which a landlord can sue .to one-fifth of the gro 
produce, while it is a logical consequence of the finding of the Settlement Office 
as to the actual limit of realization* is' of So radical a nature that the Boar 
does not think its embodiment in legislation is practical polities at present. 

16. Paragraph 113.—Tho proppsal that the three months’limitation i 
cases under section 106 should be declared not to bar the subsequent additio 
of parties has already been recommended to Government by the Board. 

17. The chief interest of Chapter VIII on statistics is the evidenc 
afforded by them that produce-rents are uneconomic in that they leadtoles 
extended and less careful cultivatien and consequently smaller outturns. 

18. Paragraph 151.—/The Board has already declined to support th 
suggestion that the transfer of raiyati holdings subjeot to the payment o 
landlords’ fees should be authorised' by legislation. Tho time is not ye 
ripe for the general introduction of this measure into Bihar. 

19. In Chapter IX the £etilenient Officer gives a full and interesting 
account of rents in the district. The chief features are (1) that 65 per cent 
of tho raiyati area is produce-rented, and (2) that the average incidence ol 
raiyati cash-rent, Ms. 6-1-0 per acre, is the highest in Bihar, with the exception 
of the Patna District. 

20. Paragraph 179.-^-The Board will consult Commissioners and District 
Officers as* to the suitability of the proposed receipts forms. 

21. Paragraph 157.—The proposal that changes from cash to produce- 
rents should be declared illegal except when made by an order of a revenue 
court on the joint application of both the parties and on the court being 
satisfied that it is in the interest of both seems to deserve unqualified support. 

22. Paragraph 171.—The Settlement Officer’s suggestion with reghrd to 
the suppression, of abwab docs not go far enough. Section 63 of the Cbota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act requires an application by the tenant against the 
offending landlord, while the fact is that the raiyats from whom abwah can 
he collected are precisely' those who are too ignorant or tbo weak to complain. 
It is therefore clearly necessary, as was proposed in connexion with Champaran, 
that tho Collector should be empowered to act either suo motu or on informa¬ 
tion obtained from a court. 

23. The two great economic problems of Gaya, namely, produce-rent* 
and irrigation, require serious consideration. It has been found that 65 per 
cent, of the raiyati area is held on produce-rents and that produce-rents arc 
essentially uneconomic. It also appears from statistical information compiled 
in the settlement that 42 per‘cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated from 
private sources and it is accordingly suggested that the maintenance of irriga¬ 
tion, which is essential, is dependent to a certain extent on* the continuance 
of produce-rents.' The practical questions that arise are (i) to what extent 
commutation can and should be carried out, and ( ii) what arrangements should 
be made for continuing and improving the existing irrigation system. 
Mr. Tanner has discussed both questions in a practical way. 
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The transfer of commutation cases from the Settlement Department has 
proved to be somewhat unfortunate as the disposal of these oases has been 
postponed for about four years and Government havo been deprived for this 
interval of the additional light they would otherwise havb thrown on the 

f iroblems of produco-rents and irrigation discu96ed in the report. Mr. Tanner 
las stated with great care and elaboration his opinion on many difficult questions 
arising in tjie course of commutation work. His opinions are entitled to great 
weight and the information which he has collected and the arguments which 
he 1 as used in support of his opinions will have to be carefully considered by 
the original and ap^ollato courts which will deal with ponding and future 
commutation cases, but as there is room for difference of opinion on certain 
points and as it is possible that the points of difference may come up for 
decision before the Board in its judicial capacity, as a revisional court, 
the Hon’ble Member prefers to express no opinion on them at the present stage. 

24. Chapter XI of the report .—The valuable suggestions mado by 
Mr. Tanner on the subject of irrigation will Be considered separately when the 
Board addresses Government regarding the action to be taken on the Private 
Irrigation Bill. This Bill was held in abeyance in 1911*12 pending a consider* 
ation of the facts that would be disclosed by tjie settlement operations in Gaya 
and the time has now come to decide whether it should be circulated for fresh 
disouasion. 

25. Tbo completion of the Gaya Settlement forms a landmark in the 
agrarian history of Bihar. It marks the close of a gigantic task which was 
undertaken with some misgiving in 1692 and has spread over quarter of a 
century. Long before the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1885 it had 
been recognized that justice could not be done to the Bilmr peasantry unless 
the Revenue Settlement wero supplemented by a minute investigation and 
careful record of their rights. The groat famine 187-1 brought their 
miserable condition forcibly before the public mind nnd the long inquiries 
which preceded the passing of the Bengal Tenanoy Act impressed on Govern¬ 
ment the conviction that legislation alone would not be a sufficient safeguard 
against tenant oppression by landlords. The Initiation of worn wot delayrd 
for several years by the theory that the record-of-rights would lie useless unless 
it were continuously maintained, but the experiment conducted b Mr. Collins in 
1885 bad shown the paramount importance of an initial jreoord-and evontually 
the force and pertinacity of Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonnell triumphed 
over all the opposition which had been displayed by landlord associations. In 
3892 ho summed up his conclusions in the following words, which are epro- 
duccd from the Muzatfarpur Report (paragraph 1018) : 

“ I think it has been conclusively shown that tbo Act, has boon in no 
way effective in Bihar t<j suppress the evils at which it was aimed ; that 
it w'ill remain ineffective so long as the peoplo continue in thoir present 
terribly depressed condition, or a record-of rights is not made and maintained, 
and that, whore a rccord-of-rights has been made, the results have been in 
every way satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned. There is not now, 
and there has not hitherto been, any practical limitation to tho power of 
the Bihar landlord to enhance rents, except bis own sense of moderation and 
the capacity of the raiyats to pay. That this should be so is unfair to the 
general tax-payer and a negation of the moral responsibility which rests 
upon the Government to see justice done to people who are among the poorest 
and most helpless of He* Majesty’s Indian subjects.” 

The work of Survey and Settlement was actually started in Muzaffarpur 
and Champaran in the cold weather of 1891-2. During the 26 years that have 
since elapsed, field maps and detailed records have been prepared for all 
districts of Bihar, comprising 3G,000 square miles, 41,000,000 plots, 7,000,000 
holdings, a cash rental of Rs. 40,000,000, and a produce-rented area of 
3,000,000 acres. Tho cost has aggregated more that crores of rupees of which 
roughly one-eighth hRs been paid by the State, one-half by landlords, and the 
remaining three-eighths by tenants. The labour and money expended in 
these operations have been fully justified by the results, for they have been 
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of incalculable benefit not only tc the tenantry whose protection was thvir 
primary object but also to the landlord clhss who originally opposed them. 
That opposition, as Mr. Steven sob-Moo rq showed iu the Muzaffarpur Report, 
was largely due to dread of the cost and fear of the unknown hut there are 
no landlords, save those of the worst sort, who would willingly revert to the 
chaetic conditions which prevailed before their estates. were surveyed and 
settled. • The whole agrarian population has now hqen placed in possession of 
reliable and authentic title doeds, the courts no longer labour under the 
handicap of uncertainty as to the identity of areas, boundaries, rents aud 
other incidents of land tenure, while all branches of the administration have 
been facilitated by the existence of records and statistics which though' not 
coptinuously maintained are sufficient for general requirements and furnish 
a clear basis to work up from for any special purpqse. Experience has shown 
that the record-of-rights does not become obsolete in a generation and the 
opinion is now generally accepted that if revision he accomplished within a 
cycle of twenty-five years, the benefits of the record will be largely preserved. 
The work of revision has already been completed in Champaran, it is now in 
progress in the adjoining district of Saran, and is about to be started 
in Muzaffarpur. These were the first districts to be taken up in the original 
operations, and according to the latest programme of the Director of Land 
Records and Surveys, the remainder will be completed within twenty to 
twenty-five years of their first survey and record. If this hope be realized 
Bihar will be secure' in the continuous possession of agrarian records which 
are indispensable alike for estate management and for the protection of 
tenants’ rights. 

26. In conclusion the Board desires to commend to the very special notice 
of Government the services of the Settlement Officer, Mr. Tanner. Thb prob¬ 
lems which he had to tackle in Gaya were not less complicated and formidable 
than those which confronted most of; his precursors in the long roll of Bihar 
Settlement Officers. Ho brought to bear on his task conspicuous ability, 
industry and judgment, and the interesting report in which ho has gathered 
together the results of his labours is one which forms a worthy conclusion 
to the series of Bihar Settlement Reports. The board fully endorses the 
thanks which Mr. Tanner has expressed alike to the controlling officers who 
supervised his work, to tho survey apd settlement staff which carried out the 
operations in detail and to the local officers who gave him their active co-opera¬ 
tion and assistance. 

I have the honour to bo. 

Sir, 

Y our most obedient Servant, 
T.W BRIDGE. 

Secretary to the Board. 
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